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HOT STRIP MILLS 


... designed and built by MESTA 
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Whooosshh: Jet engines generate a 
heat which, 


uncontrolled in flight, would cause disastrous 


powerful amount of heat 


metallurgical distortions within the delicately 
balanced engine. So the problem is... or 
rather was .. . how to provide a dependably 
accurate means of measuring exhaust tem- 
peratures so that the pilot might have control 
over how hot his jets get. 

And the answer? Special wiring harnesses 
running from engine to instrument panel... 
harnesses now made exclusively with Hoskins 
Chromel-Alumel thermocouple alloys. 


Yes, wherever durability and 
required in a thermocouple 


jet engines or industrial furnac 


J | 


MAN 
WIRE 4 


NICKEL CHROMIUM 


find Chromel-Alumel right for the job. Ex- 
. . highly resistant to heat, 
corrosion, oxidation . . . guaranteed to register 
true temperature-E.M.F. values within speci- 


tremely durable . 


fied close limits. 


Chat’s only part of Hoskins’ product picture, 
though. Other specialized quality-controlled 
alloys developed and produced by Hoskins 
include: Alloy 785 for brazing belts; Alloy 
717 for facing engine valves; Special Alloys 
for spark plug electrode; Alloy 502 for heat 
resistant mechanical applications. And, of 
course, there’s Hoskins CHROMEL .. . the 
original nickel-chromium resistance alloy 

! ‘eating elements and cold resistors 


ass different products. 


Heating elements made 
Hoskins Chrome! deliver 
rated power throughout! 
long and useful life. 


Sparks fly better, last longe 
in today’s spark plugs +: 
thanks to Hoskins’ spark 
electrode Alloys. 
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teel is on the march 


...and here are 


some Bethlehem 
milestones of 
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BRIDGING CHESAPEAKE BAY. Steelwork for the great new bridge !link- 
» Sandy Point and Kent Island, Md., is being fabricated and erected by 
thlehem. Much progress was made in 1951. The giant steel structure, 
D3 miles long, is to be part of an express highway between New York 
d Washington—a high-speed route that will completely bypass all cities. 





ST ORE FROM VENEZUELA. The first cargo of Venezuelan iron ore to > 
ach this country arrived in March from Bethlehem’s mines at El Pao. 
en full production is reached, these deposits are scheduled to yield about 
000,000 tons annually; if necessary, this can be increased to 5,000,000 tons. 
e picture shown here was taken at Puerto de Hierro, where ore from the 
esis stockpiled and later placed in seagoing vessels for the trip to the States. 








KING STEELMAKING 


FER. Our plant at 
lehem, Pa., again 
first place among 
country’s large steel 
ts in the 1950-51 
ety contest held by 
e National Safety 
pbuncil. Second place 
nt to our Johnstown, 
a., plant. Proving 
¢e more that safety 
the result of care- 
i planning, including 
oup meetings such 
the one shown here. 


























MORE CAPACITY. It is expected that Bethlehem’s steel- 
producing capacity will reach 17,600,000 net tons by 
the end of 1952—an increase of 2,600,000 tons since 
January, 1950. Many facilities for other operations 
have also been added—as, for example, this 66-in. cold- 
reduction mill, which was placed in service during 1951. 


WORLD’S PIG-IRON RECORD. 


In October a new world’s 
record for pig-iron produc- 
tion was set by blast furnace 
““H” at Bethlehem’s Spar- 
rows Point plant. The figure: 
56,010 tons— which exceeded 
the amount ever before pro- 
duced in one month by a 
single furnace. This was the 
fourth time the same unit 
had set a production record. 








STEST AMERICAN-BUILT LINERS. Constructed at Beth- 


oe incy yard, the American ship Independence 
; ee eas in 1951. She now makes regular passenger 
iio niga New York, France, and Italy. The Inde- 
= : . a sister ship, the Constitution (also de- 
dal hlehem in 1951), are the fastest commercial 
; Pl re ilt in this country and have outstandingly fine 

"ments for passenger comfort. If need arises, both 

converted to transports carrying 5,000 troops each. 
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Resolutions and Predictions 


HIS year more than ever we should turn the searchlight on our 
national picture. We should also put the light of cold logic on 
some of our own thinking. 


If we do this we can make some predictions and, at the same time, 
consider some strong resolutions—resolutions we ought to do some- 
thing about before it is too late. 


The way things are going in Washington it is certain that we need 
more leadership, more moral fibre, a little more toughness and less 
censorship of information that belongs to the public. 


If we continue to accept mediocrity and if we continue to put up 
with ratty gnawing at the inalienable rights of man guaranteed in 
the Constitution we shall lose that for which we fight. 


We have no plans that are definite, that are tough and that show 
we are a race of people who do not traffic in fear. Yet our leaders 
seem impelled to do everything out of fear instead of confidence. 


Part of this is our own fault. If we don’t believe enough in the 
things we prate about, then we have no right to them. If we take 
things as a matter of course and are cynically casual about mediocrity 
and lack of integrity in high places, then that is what we deserve. 


We can’t make many changes via the soap box. The public is fed 
up with speeches, harangue and double talk. It is in no mood to hear 
one thing and see another. The best resolution is for us to act as 
we believe—a good example is always the best argument. 


If you believe in freedom, if you believe in a square shake for 
everyone, if you believe we have many well-meaning government 
people who are unable to meet the tough and brain tiring requirements 
expected of them today, say so but do something about it. A holier 
than thou attitude won’t get you anywhere. 


We are up against foes who bar no holds. Their slogan is the 
human being be damned—the state is supreme. Americans choose 
to believe that the individual is supreme and the state subordinate 


to it. Let’s keep it that wa Vy. 
en ? 
Fai orn fehece 


Editor 


January 3, 1952 
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coils, is being used regularly on this 
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tough little problems of engineering. job. For this application a heat 


Ue Dame tet Ta) treatable spring steel with excep- 


ele Mh Dade Leo tionally good forming qualities is 


exacting as to make it a precision used. The use of strip aids high 
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reduce down time too. 


Sharon High Carbon Strip, fed from 
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nformatien on Titanium Developments contact Mallory-Sharon Titanium Corp., Indianapolis 6 
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THE IRON AGE Newsfront 


wm When the figures are all added up it will be found that steel 
production for 1951 amounted to 105.2 million net tons. This year 
the industry should be able to turn out 112.5 million tons, if 


- ah, eee 


needed. By 19535 as much as 117 to 118 million tons could be pro- 


duced. But labor trouble or scrap shortages could upset these 
potentials. 

@ On steelmaking scrap, the wolf is here. The shortage is neither 
talk nor hysteria. Openhearths and electric furnaces will be shut 


down and real production will be lost if scrap collections are not 
boosted soon. 


m Like steel, the one certain thing about automobile production in 
1952 is that prices will be higher. Strong pressure is being ap-— 
plied in Washington to stave off prospective cutbacks. At the 
moment, it appears that either side can win. 


NEWSFRONT —— NEWSFRONT 


® Home appliance manufacturers will know more about their in- 
ventory position when holiday sales are all tabulated. Unless un- 
expectedly high sales are reported, federal production limitations 
won't cause any serious shortages before the end of the first 
quarter. First to show the effects will be automatic washers and 


dryers. Refrigerator stocks will be adequate at least through the 
first half of the year. 


m Petroleum products will remain in relatively good supply during 
the coming year despite trouble in Iran. But the industry is still 
pressing for more steel, needs it particularly to build crude oil 
lines which are now operating at capacity. 


m@ In tool steels there is a strong trend toward molybdenum high 
steel because of the tungsten shortage, particularly in the big 
automobile plants. Use of carbide and high speed steel inserts in 
dies is another technique that is making good headway. 

In industries using strong chemicals the new chrome carbides 
look good. Tests show that they are far more resistant-——-sometimes 
thousands of times better-——than most materials now being used in 
these applications. 


®@ Hot extrusion of steel will be a big and important process in 
the U. S. this year. First U. S. hot extrusion by the French 
(Sejournet) process has already been tested by one company which 
expects to be in full production soon. 


® Defense planners who had expected the aluminum supply picture to 
turn bright toward the end of 1952 now take a dim view of supply 
prospects throughout the year. Their revised outlook doesn't stem 
from disappointing production or expansion news: Reports are the 
military has told them to expect much greater demand for planes. 

So talk is of even deeper cuts for civilians. 


® The machine tool industry doubled its rate of shipments in 195l, 
expects to do it again in 1952. Shipments this year will be between 
$1 billion and $1.5 billion, depending primarily on how much sub- 
contracting the industry can do and how much additional skilled 
labor it can find this year. 
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doubled in advertising and sales ; fs 
. . 
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STAMPERS: Will Get Acid Test in 1952 


Good business depends on more war work, success of appli- 
ance makers in redesigning, substituting . . . War contracts 
don't make up for losses caused by cutbacks —8y F. C. Beaudet. 


The stamping industry will get 
its acid test in 1952. Whether it 
can reverse a further drop in busi- 
ness depends on several factors: 
an increase in defense business; 
the extent to which the govern- 
ment will restrict consumer dura- 
ble goods production; and the 
strength of the consumer durables 
market if restrictions are reduced. 

Without a substantial increase 
in war contracts, this year will be 
a trying one. Defense work pres- 
ently accounts for from 15 to 20 
pet of stamping business. This 
has not compensated for cutbacks 
in civilian production. 


Off 50 Pct—In Detroit, automo- 
bile stampings for original equip- 
ment are off as much as 50 pet. 
A compensating increase in stamp- 
ings for replacement parts has put 
the overall drop to about 10 pet in 
the last several months. Stampers 
having a diversified business are 
better off, with orders falling at a 
slower rate. 

Defense business is trickling in 
slowly to Detroit stampers. Com- 
petition for defense and civilian 
orders is keen as stampers try to 
maintain volume at the expense 
f profits. Some firms report hav- 
ing to compete with outside stamp- 
ers who are invading Detroit for 
government business. 

Some stamping work has been 
awarded on bids by automobile 
manufacturers. These include 

‘ms such as rockets, bazookas, 

n stampings. 

West Coast shops equipped with 

all presses are in a dog-eat-dog 
battle for orders. Prices, like 
everywhere else, are extremely 
“ompetitive. Shops with heavier 
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equipment are in a sounder posi- 
tion because munitions orders re- 
quire larger presses. 

In Chicago the outlook is more 
mixed with a trend toward opti- 
mism being noted. Some firms ex- 
pect their best quarter since the 
first quarter of 1951, but these are 
in the minority. A slight upswing 
in orders from radio and televi- 
sion manufacturers during the 
last quarter of 1951 is part of 
the basis for brighter hopes. 


Also, some stalled government 
contracts have opened up for the 
first quarter of 1952 and some- 
times carry through to June. 


These include stampings for mili- 
tary truck parts, fuel tanks, am- 
cases, 


munition condenser cans 





ee 


VERSATILITY: Stampers with heavier facil- 
ities for deep-drawing can better withstand 
business slumps caused by curtailed civilian 
production. Here deep-drawn washer tubs 
are made at City Auto Stamping Co., 
Toledo, on an E. W. Bliss Co. hydraulic press. 





and a variety of stampings for 
communications equipment and 
electrical controls. Defense vol- 
ume in Chicago stamping plants 
ranges from 12 to 50 pct of pro- 
duction. 

Hardest hit are those firms un- 
able to secure government con- 
tracts and which still produce 
toys, steel cabinets of various 
kinds and stampings for large ap- 
pliance and automotive uses. 

The overall stamping business 
will be affected greatly by the 
ability of consumer durable goods 
makers to get around metals re- 
strictions by redesign and substi- 
tutions for critical metals. Their 
volume is expected to be higher 
than government restrictions indi- 
cate. For example, General Elec- 
tric Co. plans to hit 75 pct of 1951 
production in 52. 


Top Quota—Appliance industry 
forecasters claim their market will 
improve during 1952. They say 
shortages of high demand items 
such as automatic washers and 
dryers will crop up toward the be- 
ginning of the second quarter un- 
der present metal allotments. Re- 
frigerators, the easiest of all, will 
not feel the pinch until mid-year 
at the earliest. 

With their volume of business 
down, steel is not the headache 
it once was for metal stampers. 
Most firms report less difficulty 
buying steel, particularly from 
warehouses, in the last 3 months. 
Mill steel is much tighter than 
warehouse but cold-rolled sheets, 
coated sheets and other special- 
ties are obtained with less effort. 
Premium-priced steel once the 
bane of metal stampers is way off, 
with cold-rolled sheets being of- 
fered to some for 7¢ per lb as 
against 17¢ several months ago. 
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————— Expansion 


STEEL: 2.5 Million Tons Nearer Goal 


Iron Age survey places 1.5 million tons of increase .. . Open- 
hearths gain 1 million tons while electric furnaces add 
500,000 . .. List some expansion projects—BSy J. B. Delaney. 


The great steel expansion pro}- 
ect last year spurted 2.5 million 
tons toward its goal of 120 mil- 
lion tons in 1953. The increase in 
the steel industry’s ingot capac- 
ity brought productive potential 
to 107 million tons at the end of 
1951. Response to an IRON AGE 
survey placed 1.5 million tons of 
this boost among several pro- 
ducers. The survey showed that 
new openhearth capacity § ac- 
counted for almost 1 million tons 
while electric furnaces gained 
over 500,000 tons. 

Defense mobilizers say that cer- 
tificates of necessity issued indi- 
cate that practical capacity by 
the end of 1953 or early 1954 will 
be 120 million or more. This will 
be an increase of around 20 mil- 
lion tons since the end of 1950. 


Big Contributor—Of the com- 
panies included in the survey, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
brought in the greatest tonnage 
during 1951—approximately 300,- 
000 tons of new openhearth capac- 
ity, at its Pittsburgh Works. 

Through furnace enlargements, 
Republic Steel Corp. boosted open- 
hearth potential by 216,000 tons at 
scattered locations. 

Kaiser Steel Corp. openhearth 
capacity went up 180,000 tons at 
Fontana; Pacific States Steel 
Corp. 75,000 tons at Niles, Calif.; 
the Midvale Co., 41,580 tons at 
Nicetown, Pa.; Ford Motor Co., 
11,000 tons at The Rouge; John 
A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 20,000 tons 
at Roebling, N. J.; Industrial 
Forge Steel, Inc., 52,000 tons at 
Canton, Ohio; Keystone Steel & 
Wire Co., 100,000 tons at Peoria. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
increased electric furnace capac- 
ity by 72,000 tons at Watervliet, 
N. Y.; McLouth Steel Corp., 140,- 
000 tons at Trenton, Mich.; Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co., 90,000 tons at 
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Beaver Falls, Pa.; Armco Steel 
Corp., 150,000 tons at Houston; 
Rotary Electric Steel Corp., 
54,000 tons at Detroit. Latrobe 
Electric Steel Co. also increased 
its capacity with installation of a 
new 6-ton furnace. 


Projects for ’53—Several com- 
panies reported expansion proj- 
ects underway with the expecta- 
tion that new capacity would be 
brought in early in 1953. Among 
these are Detroit Steel with open- 
hearths under construction; Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., openhearth fur- 
nace enlargements; Inland Steel 
Co., four 250-ton furnaces at In- 
diana Harbor; Ingersoll Steel 
Div., Borg-Warner Corp., two 12- 
ton electric furnaces. 

Increases in blast furnace ca- 


Abundant Steel for Defense 


Annual steel capacity at the 
start of 1952 will be about 107 
million net tons, Walter S. 
Tower, president, American Iron 
& Steel Institute, estimated in 
his annual statement. 

In the first half of 1952 steel 
companies’ expansion and im- 
provement programs are ex- 
pected to add another 6.5 million 
tons. The expansion timetable is 
slated to bring in another 4 mil- 
lion tons in the last half of the 
year, and 2 million tons more in 
1953, he reported. Sometime in 
1953 he expects the industry’s 
total annual capacity to reach 
120 million tons. 

He estimated 1951 production 
at about 105 million tons. 

“There can be no question 
about enough steel to meet de- 
fense needs as now forecast, as 
well as other uses of steel, if 
steel companies are permitted 
to do the things of which they 
are capable,” he asserted. 





pacity were reported by the Wis.- 
consin Steel Div. of Internationa 
Harvester Co., 34,675 tons; Cen- 
tral Iron & Steel Co., 200,000 tons; 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 45,000 
tons; U. S. Steel, 112,000 tons. 


Shipments Up: 


U. S. Steel finished product ship- 
ments climb 7.1 pct over "50 mark. 


U. S. Steel’s shipments in 195) 
will total about 24,250,000 net tons 
of finished products, Irving S. Olds 
estimated in his year-end state- 
ment. This is 7.1 pet more than 
the company shipped in 1950, best 
previous year. For the whole year 
the company operated at about 101.5 
pet of rated capacity, close to 105 
pet in recent weeks. 

U. S. Steel entered a post-Korean 
expansion campaign designed to 
add 4.3 million net tons annually 
to its steel capacity. Of this, 18 
million tons were added by the end 
of 1950, representing additions 
that could be made promptly at ex- 
isting plants. The remaining 2.5 
million tons will become available 
in 1952, he reported. 

Mr. Olds disclosed the following 
progress report on U. S. Steel’s 
expansion program: 


Fairless Works, Morrisville, Pa. 
This entirely new project is 35 pct 
physically completed as a _ whole. 
The first battery of coke ovens and 
one blast furnace should be ready 
for operation in the second quarter 
of 1952. Initial production of steel 
ingots is expected to take place in 
that quarter, with the full capacity 
of 1,800,000 tons of ingots attained 
in the third quarter of 1952. 


Pittsburg Plant, Pittsburg, Calif. 
The additions to the facilities at 
this plant are 80 pct physically com- 
pleted. Enlargement of the cold 


reduction mill and electrolytic tin- 


ning line is expected to be in opera- 
tion in the first quarter of 1952; 


and the continuous sheet galvaniz- 


ing line sometime in the second 
quarter of 1952. 


Geneva Plant, Geneva, Utah. An 
additional openhearth furnace 0 
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160,000 tons annual capacity should 
be ready for operation in the first 
quarter of 1952. It is 60 pet physi- 
cally completed. New facilities for 
production of hot-rolled sheets are 
now 80 pet physically completed 
and should be ready for operation 
in second quarter of 1952. 


Fairfield Works, Fairfield, Ala. 
New facilities at this plant are 30 
pet physically completed. Addi- 
tional steel producing facilities 
with a capacity of 500,000 tons of 
ingots annually are expected to be 
ready for operation in the first 
quarter of 1953, and the new sheet 
facilities by third quarter °53. 


Great Lakes Fleet—A new self- 
unloading limestone carrier for 
Bradley Transportation has recent- 
ly been launched and should be 
completed for operation at the open- 
ing of the 1952 shipping season. 
One new iron ore carrier for Pitts- 
burgh Steamship, largest vessel in 
our fleet, was launched last Novem- 
ber; this and a second carrier of 
similar size should be ready by 
the second quarter of 1952 to 
carry more raw materials needed 
by the expanding steel industry. 


Urinoco Mining Co.—On Thanks- 
giving Day, this subsidiary signed 
a contract with the Venezuelan 
Government for the dredging and 
maintenance of a channel in the 
Macareo and Orinoco Rivers in 
Venezuela. This will permit ocean- 
going ore carriers to take iron ore 
from the proposed loading dock on 
the Orinoco River at Puerto Ordaz, 
i new river port 90 miles by rail 
from the Cerro Bolivar ore bodies, 
for water transportation directly 

he U.S. ports. First deliveries 
ol Venezuelan ore from Cerro Boli- 
ar \o the U. S. are now scheduled 
for early 1954. 

These and the experimental 
plants in Minnesota for the produc- 
‘ion of taconite concentrates are 
‘he major items in the current 
widespread program of expansion, 
mprovements and technological de- 

opments. 
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ROADS: Ask Larger Steel Quotas 


Highway users, government agencies urge controls officials 
to allow more roadbuilding . . . Want 2 pct of steel produc- 
tion . . . Stress essential nature of traffic—By A. K. Rannells. 


The tug-of-war goes on over 
allocations of steel and other con- 
trolled materials for highways. A 
new battle is developing. 

Support of groups representing 
highway users from passenger 
car operators to commercial 
trucking fleets who are hauling 
defense cargoes is being thrown 
behind Defense Transportation 
Administration and Bureau of 
Public Roads pleas for more 
materials. 

More specifically, they are unit- 
ing in a demand that (1) high- 
ways be given a higher rating on 
the essential list and that (2) up 
to 2 pet of steel production be 
made available for road programs. 


Must Wait—But controls offi- 
cials are standing by their guns. 
They insist that most highway 
programs must be shunted aside 
until defense production is rolling 
in high gear. They cannot see 
their way clear for increased al- 


VULCANIZER: To be used for vulcanizing 
large-size fuel cells for aircraft, a 40-ton 


steel cylinder is being moved from flat car 
into the B. F. Goodrich plant in Akron. 





locations before the third or the 
last quarter. 

Highway officials, private and 
commercial included, generally 
look upon this as a penny-wise, 
pound-foolish viewpoint. 

They point out that surveys in- 
dicate that 68 pct of all passenger 
car traffic is of an essential na- 
ture, that 25 pct of all highway 
freight is government cargo, and 
that the overall highway freight 
volume is expected to increase by 
another 15 pet by spring. 

They point out further that 
these surveys indicate passenger 
cars must be produced at a rate 
of at least 4,000,000 a year to 
avoid a transportation breakdown 
and that trucks must be built at 
a 1,000,000 a year rate to take care 
of freighting needs. 


Can’t Move It—They feel that 
this all adds up to a situation 
where defense production will be 
pouring out goods at a peak rate 
but highway facilities will be in- 
adequate to handle it. More than 
680 highway projects are now be- 
ing held up, compared with a few 
more than 300 only three months 
ago. 

First quarter steel allocations 
are at about the 200,000 tons-a- 
quarter rate. Officials say that, if 
there is no serious work stoppage 
and if new steel production comes 
in as planned, it may be possible 
to raise this rate to around 265,- 
000 tons by perhaps the third 
quarter of 1952. 


Not Enough—tThis still would 
be only about half what highway 
agencies feel is needed. 

Control officials lost some 
ground in their first skirmish. 
First quarter allocations were cut 
back to about 1949 levels. But 
pressure was brought to bear and 
most of the reduction was 
restored. 
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ALUMINUM: Output Keeps Growing 


Expansion highlighted 1951 ...New Year will see reaching of 
million-ton mark . . . Demand will still exceed supply . . . More 


firms may enter 


Aluminum will have its first 
million-ton year in 1952. Supply 
will come closer to demand but 
will still fall slightly short. 

The industry hit its highest 
peak so far in 1943 when produc- 
tion was 920,179 tons; 1951 final 
figures will total between 830,000 
and 840,000 tons but this won’t be 
a peak on the output curve—it 
will only be one point on the steep 
climb of the light metal’s accep- 
tance by industry and public. 

The year just ended was partic- 
ularly notable for the expansions 
within the aluminum producing 
industry. Potlines were added to 
existing facilities and construc- 
tion was started on new plants. 
Metal has already been delivered 
from some of these. 


Shortage Year— Despite rela- 
tively high production in 1951, 
consumers suffered severe short- 
ages. Supply was placed in the 
government’s “most critical” cate- 
gory. Direct military demands of 
the aircraft program chewed up 
much of the year’s production and 
proposals for a 143-wing Air 
Force promised to take an even 
bigger bite in the New Year. 

Manufacturers of civilian goods 
were severely restricted in their 
aluminum supplies but the outlook 
was so bright in comparison with 
other metals that much experi- 
menting was done in attempts to 
substitute aluminum for other 
metals. This was particularly 
true in the automotive and elec- 
trical industries and, in 
cases where materials were 
switched, the companies plan to 
stay with aluminum. 


some 


Competition—Cries of “monop- 
oly” and “tri-opoly” were heard 
frequently throughout the year 
and government efforts were di- 
rected at enticing new firms into 
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. . « Power still tough — By R. L. Hatschek. 


primary production. The govern- 
ment wanted small outfits which 
would produce and sell only pigs 
and ingots. But aluminum produc- 
tion is a costly process, particu- 
larly when the plants must be 
built at today’s prices. There isn’t 
sufficient inducement for small 
firms to become primary pro- 
ducers. 

One firm did agree to enter the 
industry—Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co. in conjunction with Har- 
vey Machine Co.—over the “mo- 
nopoly” objections of Justice and 
Interior Depts. Some new firms 
may yet be attracted by more gov- 
ernment aid. 

Defense production and mobili- 
zation agencies, temporarily in 
power, .over-ruled and paved the 
way for the new producer to build 
a 72,000-ton smelter in Kalispell, 
Mont. The stand of these agencies 
was that aluminum was needed as 
soon as possible and that a big 
company with more money and 
metallurgical experience could do 
the job quicker and at less ex- 
pense to the government. This was 
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"We've got to find a substitute for our 
substitute. It's been put on the critical list 
because too many manufacturers took to 
using it as a substitute.” 


also the attitude they took in a). 
lotting huge expansions to the ex. 
isting “big three” in the absence 
of new, small producers. 


The Cheaper, the Better — The 
industry’s own viewpoint was that 
aluminum would benefit most from 
the lowest possible prices and, like 
steel, complete integration was 
the best method for bringing 
prices to a really competitive level. 
On a cubic-foot basis aluminum 
is already second cheapest of the 
nonferrous metals (magnesium is 
cheapest) but the price is still not 
low enough to suit the producers. 

Capacity in 1953 will be about 
1.5 million tons annually but the 
industry expects new uses of the 
metal, particularly in the build- 
ing and transportation industries, 
to provide huge markets even 
without defense production. The 
“big three” have waged an aggres- 
sive and determined campaign for 
new markets and they will be re- 
warded —if they come through 
with enough metal for the guns 
and butter economy. 


Power Problem— The bigger 
aluminum gets, the tougher it is 
to find enough cheap power (al- 
most 10 kwhr are needed to reduce 
a pound of metal). Dry weather 
cut aluminum output in Septem- 
ber by reducing Northwest power 
generation. Natural gas, though 
more expensive, is being widely 
adopted for new smelters in the 
Southwest; lignite is to be used 
in one development; and alumi- 
num may eventually be forced to 
use coal as another power source. 
Development of power facilities in 
the Northwest can relieve . the 
power problem but Interior Dept. 
doesn’t appear desirous of letting 
any more long-term contracts to 
existing producers. 

All in all, 1952 definitely prom- 
ises to be the biggest year yet for 
the aluminum industry. But de- 
mand piled on demand will not 
permit production efforts to be 
relaxed. Records will fall right 
and left—but the 1952 records 
set by aluminum probably won't 
stand for more than a year. 
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STEEL: Threat of Strike Lifts 


USW wage policy committee directs workers to stay on the 
job after contract expiration . . . Final decision to be made 
at meeting . . . Later crisis possible—®Sy J. 8B. Delaney. 


The threat of an immediate in- 
dustry-wide steel strike appears 
to have been lifted. The wage pol- 
icy committee of the CIO United 
Steelworkers of America last 
week “authorized and directed” 
steel workers to remain on the job 
after expiration of contracts Dec. 
Oke 

But final decision in the matter 
was left to a special international 
convention of the union scheduled 
to convene in Atlantic City today. 

While the odds were in favor 
of the convention voting to con- 
tinue at work during hearings be- 
fore the Wage Stabilization Board, 
there was no absolute guarantee 
of this. Philip Murray, union 
president, said the voting could 
go either way. 

Also, some observers saw the 
possibility of scattered wildcat 
strikes by some more restless 
union locals as a demonstration 
of strength. However, Murray 
said he was confident the workers 
would stay on the job pending a 
recommendation by WSB. 


Invitation to Speak—The steel- 
workers’ union has invited Ben- 
jamin F. Fairless, president of 
U. S. Steel Corp., to attend the At- 
lantic City convention and address 
the meeting. 

Assuming that an immediate 
strike does not materialize, there 
still remains the probability of a 

risis later on when WSB returns 
recommendations. 

\lurray has been convinced that 
President Truman would use the 
'aft-Hartley act to prevent a 
Strive. He realizes also that this 
would embarrass the President, to 
whom the act is no less distaste- 

il than it is to Mr. Murray. He 

idently feels, too, there is a good 

ince of a favorable recommen- 
ion from the Wage Stabiliza- 
Board. He might not get 
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everything he wants, but the rec- 
ommendation might be enough for 
him to stomach, however reluc- 
tantly. 

Should this occur, the industry 
might find itself behind the famil- 
iar eight ball—unless the Office of 
Price Stabilization comes through 
with permission for a price in- 
crease acceptable to the produc- 
ers. If not, the industry would 
balk and Murray would be in po- 
sition to point the finger as he 
calls a strike. 


Not Just Money—It depends, 
too, on the board’s feelings with 
respect to the union’s non-eco- 
nomic demands—the union shop 
and the guaranteed wage. There 
is plenty of industry opposition to 
both. 

Developments have followed a 
familiar pattern. The situation is 
a lot like that of 1949 when the 
union finally shut down the indus- 
try for more than a month to win 
pensions for its members. At that 
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time the union postponed a strike 
for 60 days while a three-man 
panel considered the issues. In- 
dustry refused to accept the 
recommendations and the union 
struck Oct. 1. 

Meanwhile, Sharon Steel Corp. 
in its reply to the request of 
Nathan P. Feinsinger, Chairman 
of WSB, to keep its plants operat- 
ing during the hearings, indicated 
its willingness to follow any “na- 
tional pattern” that might be set 
for the steel indusry and thus saw 
no reason for a work stoppage in 
its plants. Sharon was the first 
basic steel producer to publicly 
take this position. 


Deplore WSB Regulations 

Fixed national patterns for 
health and welfare plans even- 
tually will disillusion American 
workers and “stabilization will 
suffer a serious blow” as a result 
of wage stabilization board’s new 
General Wage Reg. 19 and Reso- 
lution 78. 

Five industry members of WSB 
brought these charges, and others, 
recently as Economic Stabilizer 
Roger L. Putnam approved the 
health and welfare policies con- 
tained in the orders. The sixth in- 
dustry member, a new addition to 
the board, was not sounded out 
on his views. 

Of the two targets criticized by 
industry members, Reg. 19 lists 
and defines such benefits as tem- 
porary disability, in-hospital medi- 
cal expense, and death benefits on 
a group-term basis. Order also 
outlines procedures under which 
benefits can be put into effect. 

Resolution 78 includes a set of 
standards, called “Review Cri- 
teria,” to guide employers—or em- 
ployers and unions, as the case 
may be—in establishing or amend- 
ing health and welfare plans. 


Westinghouse, IVE Agree on Pay 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. and 
the International Union of Elec- 
trical Radio and Machine Workers 
(CIO) have reached an agreement 
on wage increases ranging from 5 
cents to 10 cents an hour, subject 
to approval of WSB. 
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IRON ORE: Fleets Set 1952 Goal 


Fleet owners drive shipyards . .. Prepare to haul new record 
of 96 million tons of ore . . . All-rail shipment here to stay 
. . » New ships to join Great Lakes fleet — By W. W. Taylor. 


Although the 1951 navigation 
season on the Great Lakes has 
been closed for only a few weeks, 
preparations for another record- 
breaking season this year are al- 
ready under way. Fleet operators 
will be pushing shipyards to high 
production so that the fleets will 
be ready in time to haul a goal of 
96 million tons of iron ore in 1952. 

Final tabulations of the Lake 
Superior Iron Ore Assn. put lake 
shipments at 89,092,012 gross tons 
(THE IRON AGE, Oct. 4, 1951, p. 
177). In addition, 7,900,000 gross 
tons were shipped from the dis- 


New Ships—In 1952, 13 addi- 
tional carriers will join the ore- 
carrying fleet. Of these, three will 
be converted victory ships and 
ten will be new ships from keel 
up. While they will not all be 
ready at the season’s opening they 
will add a potential annual carry- 
ing capacity of 9 million tons to 
the present group. Last year one 
new and three converted ships 
were added. 

Steel industry expansion will 
demand greater tonnages of ore 
than have ever been considered 


possible to move from the Lake 





tar: 


LAST TRIP: Pittsburgh Steamship Co.'s Thomas F. Lynch is unloaded at Conneaut, 


Ohio, at close of Great Lakes iron ore hauling season. 


trict by rail, making a total of 
96,992,012 gross tons. 


Shipping by Rail — All- rail 
movement of ore had never before 
contributed more than 1 to 2 mil- 
lion tons a year. But in 1950 fears 
of impending shortages at one or 
two mills necessitated rail ship- 
ments into late winter. Supple- 
mental all-rail deliveries have now 
become standard procedure in iron 
ore movements. 

By comparison, the previous all- 
time record year was in 1942 when 
93,486,849 tons were brought 
down to furnaces. This included 
an all-rail movement of 1,410,068 
tons. Statistics further indicated 
that this year’s shipments showed 
an increase of 15,814,805 gross 
tons over 1950 (including rail). 
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Superior District. It is estimated 
that by 1953 the tonnage of lake- 
shipped ore must reach at least 
103 million. 

In 1951 American and Canadian 
blast furnaces ate up 81,730,283 
tons of ore as compared with 76,- 
247,540 tons in ’51. On Dec. 1, 1951, 
United States steel plants had 
stockpiled 40,243,550 tons of ore 
against 35,414,152 tons a year ago. 

New or converted vessels will 
contribute greatly to this ship- 
ment but there are factors which 
could jeopardize these ambitious 
plans. One is a shortage of labor 
at Great Lakes shipyards. Ship- 
building and repair yards always 
have had unstable labor condi- 
tions and an exceptionally high 
turnover. Priorities will be given 
by state employment services, and 





defense mobilization agencies are 
currently acting to assist in over. 
coming a manpower shortage. 


Charge for Overtime—Office of 
Price Stabilization is also consid. 
ering possibilities of applying 
escalator clauses to shipbuilders’ 
contracts so they may charge for 
overtime work. Another factor js 
Sen. Bricker’s proposal that Lake 
traffic become subject to I.C.¢. 
regulations. 

Such improvements as are be- 
ing considered for modernized un- 
loading facilities and navigation 
on the Cuyahoga River, in Cleve- 
land, would help considerably. 
Serving three of the top four 
steelmakers, adequate flow of ore 
here is of great importance. 

With added ore-carrying capac- 
ity and all other improvements, 
there is little doubt that goals now 
being established for the Great 
Lakes fleet in 1952 and 1953 will 
be met. 


Copper: 


IMC first quarter allocations take 
80 pct of Chile's big mine output. 


Chile’s cooperation is being de- 
pended upon for a portion of the 
success expected from first quar- 
ter 1952 allocations of copper, an- 
nounced recently by International 
Materials Conference. The agency 
also has established distribution 
quotas for zine and is keeping the 
supply-demand position on lead un- 
der review. 

As in the previous quarter, Chile 
accepted the IMC copper-zinc-lead 
committee recommendation with 
respect to 80 pct of production from 
its large copper mines. The Chileans 
reserve the right to dispose of the 


Ce re 


remaining 20 pct, plus production § 


from its small and medium-sized 
mines, without reference to alloca- 
tion plans. 


U. S. Gets Most—A total of 
744,680 metric tons of primary cop- 
per were allocated for 39 free na- 
tions, with individual amounts 
ranging from 366,000 tons for the 
U. S. to 50 tons each for Cuba and 
Republic of Korea. Though IMC 
has a total membership of 28 coun- 
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tries, requirements of non-member 
nations also are considered in set- 
ting up quotas. 

Zine distribution schedules indi- 
cate the U. S. will get slightly less 
than half the projected allotments 
of the primary metal—229,000 
metric tons of a total 487,650. Of 
the 37 other nations listed for allo- 
cations, United Kingdom leads with 
64,000 tons, while Western Ger- 
many and France follow with 41,000 
and 29,000 tons repectively. 

No provision was made for stra- 
tegic stockpiling of copper and zinc, 
although IMC has not disposed of 
the idea that future allocations 
may require such provision. 


DMEA to Handle Mineral Hunts 


Exploration leading to discov- 
ery and development of new 
sources of vitally-needed metals 
and minerals is now the primary 
responsibility of Defense Minerals 
Exploration Administration, as 
the former Defense Minerals Ad- 
min#stration now is called. 

Acting chief of the agency is 
C. O. Mittendorf, who held a simi- 
lar post in DMA. He reports di- 
rectly to the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior for Mineral Re- 
sources, Robert R. Rose, who says 
“every necessary incentive per- 
missible under the law” will be 
provided to stimulate exploration. 

When first set up, DMA was in- 
tended to handle programming 
and exploration and to act as 
claimant agency to obtain min- 
erals needed by industry. Follow- 
ing the creation of Defense Ma- 
terials Procurement Agency late 
in August, however, all but the 
exploration functions of DMA 
were transferred to the new body. 


New Uranium Sources Announced 
Government geologists have 
nade new discoveries of uranium 
southwestern Colorado, but 
me of the finds have been proved 
be of immediate interest for 
mercial production, Interior 
ept. says. But it adds that the 
scoveries are “significant” be- 
ise they disclose a new potential 
ree 
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Ridding Steel of Sulfur 


The steel industry has long turned every effort to ridding steel 
of one of its objectionable impurities—sulfur. Now, Quebec Iron & 
Titanium Corp., at Sorel, Quebec, is producing steel at a faster 
rate because it has worked out a short cut to washing out sulfur 
from its electric furnace melts. 


Conventional procedure of freeing sulfur from steel is by adding 
slag-making elements to the molten charge of metal in the fur- 
nace. But Quebec Iron needed a quicker method. Its iron, a prod- 
uct of electric furnace smelting of ilmenite for titanium dioxide 
slag, was abnormally heavy in sulfur content. The iron usually 
had an 0.6 pct sulfur content. Time consumed in getting out the 
sulfur was costly. 

Now, the company’s nitrogen lancing process is saving time and 
money. Quebec Iron intrudes an expendable steel lance directly into 
the molten iron. Through the lance runs nitrogen, an inert gas, 
carrying with it Injections of slag-forming 
lime continue until sulfur content is reduced to desired levels. 


a processed lime. 


This, Quebec Iron says, is an entirely new application that will 
spread through the steel industry. The firm smelts ilmenite con- 
taining 40 pct iron in an electric furnace to produce titanium 
dioxide slag for paint pigments, ete. Iron is a valuable byproduct 
which is tapped and transferred to basic electric furnaces where 
carbon must be lowered and sulfur removed. 

The picture above shows the heart of the desulfurization process 
—thrusting the steel lance into the furnace’s molten charge for 
injection of the lime on the body of its carrying medium, nitrogen. 


Quebec Iron stresses that the process is beyond the research 
stage. Cost of nitrogen gas has been compensated for by cutbacks 
in furnace operating time, power, labor, and time. The company 
says furnace lining and roof endure at least as long as with the 
traditional practice. Quebec Iron worked with Canadian Liquid 
Air Co. in research steps that led to the new process. 
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Manufacturing 


TOOLS: Quality Before Quantity 


Tool men urge better tools even at the risk of lower pro- 
duction ... Mass output not the whole answer ... Survey shows 
majority of manufacturers want more new tool development. 


Indiscriminate churning out of 


machine tools at high volume 
quantities is not the complete an- 
swer to strengthening industry 


for its dual task of producing for 
peace and the possibility of war. 
Instead, more attention should be 
focused on turning out better 
tools in a judicious combination 
of quantity and quality to put 
American productivity on the 
highest plane. 

So say the men who use the ma- 
chine tools, reveals Harry E. Con- 
rad, executive secretary of the 
American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers. Returns of a national study 
of most major industries, covering 
large and small plants, indicates 
that only a small minority believes 
that sheer mass output will an- 
swer crisis tooling problems. 


Rate Quality High— The Tool 
Engineers Society survey indi- 
cates that for the most part indus- 
trialists thought making better 
tools more important than the 
availability of more machine tools. 
Mr. Conrad reports that 94 pct of 
all companies queried stated that 
development of new equipment 
was vital. 





FOLLOWER: Skin milling of an aircraft part on planer equipped with an Onsrud 


The credo of quality first 
ranked so high with some compa- 
nies that one out of three asked 
for a full-scale program of im- 
proving manufacturing machin- 
ery. Although industry has no com- 
plaints against volume output of 
tools, there was in the survey a 
unanimous desire for development 
of more efficient equipment. 

Motive for launching the study 
was to aid the Society of Tool En- 
gineers in organizing the most 
successful technical program pos- 
sible for its Chicago industrial ex- 
position coming up in March. The 
Society wanted desires and needs 
of diversified industry known now 

-and put on record. The survey 
is being tabulated in detail to pro- 
vide a detailed argument for qual- 
ity over mere quantity. 


Tool and Die: 


Contract work to reach record 
peaks ... Backlogs highest ever. 


Contract tool and die work will 
reach history-making peaks in 
1952, according to Randolph H. 
Cope, who is president of National 
Tool and Die Manufacturers Assn., 
and vice-president of Bunell 


high speed milling head, tracer-controlled by Turchan Follower Attachment. The 
template and tracer at left guides the hydraulically operated cutting tool in close 


tolerance over the work. 
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Machine and Tool Co., Cleveland. 

“Backlogs are now at the high. 
est point in the industry’s his. 
tory, and the peak of tooling load 
will not be reached before the 
second half of 1952. Dies for je 
engine blades and 
forgings, and large fixtures fo; 
aircraft will offer special prob. 
lems,” he stated. 


Many shops are having to tum 
away work offered them because 
they are already booked to capac. 
ity for months ahead. Growing 


recognition of the importance of J 


the contract tool and die industry 
to the defense program is evi- 
denced in NPA priority aid on ma- 
terials and DPA tax-amortization 
policies on plant expansion. 


Help Wanted—Such steps wil) 
help toward getting greater pro- 


duction, but industry men point 7 


out that retaining and expanding 
work forces is also a vital factor. 
This can be done in two ways, ac- 
cording to trustees of The Na- 
tional Tool and Die Manufactur- 
ers Assn.: (1) Tool shops must be 
able to meet competitive offers for 
the skilled mechanics now in great 
shortage; and (2) training must 
be encouraged. 

Industry spokesmen suggest that, 
so far as possible, it may be nec- 
essary to divide up the intricate 
and precise tool work among ma- 
chine specialists who can be de- 


large press § 


= 


soa 


nn ees 
- . 


veloped in a fraction of the time © 


required to train all-around too) 
and diemakers. There is a limit 
of course beyond which the break- 
down of tooling production steps 
cannot go. 

Present inadequacy of the tool 
and diemaker supply makes it im- 
perative that these men have effi- 
cient equipment with which to 
work. Tool shops today are work- 
ing 50 to 60 hr weeks. The tool- 
and-die Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee has requested NPA action 
for a more effective means of pro- 
viding badly needed machine tools 
for contract shops. At present 
from 75 to 90 pct of contract shop 
work is for such defense arma 
ment, a strong point. 
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_ Controls 


Buying: 


OPS officials to hear lectures 
on military purchasing methods. 


Orientation meetings at which 
the methods of military procure- 
ment practices will be explained to 
price-control experts are scheduled 
to begin soon. 

Representatives of the Defense 
Dept. and military services will 
discuss buying activities, as part 
of a program to promote closer 
liaison between Office of Price 
Stabilization and the Pentagon. 
OPS officials will visit purchasing 
offices to witness military contract 
pricing and re-pricing. 

From time to time, pricers will 
recommend to procurement officers 
any changes deemed advisable in 
the pricing field. 


Continue Exemptions — Present 


plan, according to statements by 


Munitions Board Chairman John 
D. Small and Price Stabilizer 
Michael V. DiSalle, is to continue 


the broad exemption program for 
certain strictly military items, free 
from price ceilings since February, 
1951. These officials have concurred 
in the belief that it would not be de- 
sirable to place ceilings on such 
items now, provided “reasonable 
prices” can be maintained by cus- 
tomary methods. 

As an instrument for achieving 
harmony on procurement matters, 
OPS is forming a committee 
ordered to concern itself with 
pricing of defense goods—basic, in- 
termediate, and finished. 


Industry Controls This Week: 
NPA Orders 


M-98—Limits production of auto- 
mobile ‘batteries to specified types. 


OPS Orders 


CPR 30, Amend. 26—Transfers cer- 
ain copper wire mill products to 
‘PR 110. 

CPR 30, SR 5—Allows optional 


apehart adjustments to small pro- 
lucers of machinery and_ related 
ods. 

CPR 67, Amend. 6—Includes copper 
vire mill preduct resellers under this 
PR. 


CPR 110—Provides a tailored pric- 
regulation for copper wire mill 
ducts, 
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CONTINENTAL 


has a nearby warehouse 
to give you 
“RIGHT NOW” SERVICE 


Serving your rubber requirements is an 
exclusive business—not just a sideline—at 
Continental’s 16 Warehouses. 


These Continental warehouses carry ex- 
tensive stocks of industrial hose, boots and 
rubberized work clothing. They’re located 
within convenient telephone and delivery 
range of most industrial centers. And they’re 
staffed with people specially trained to 
You 
enlist the services of specialists in rubber 
when you call a Continental Warehouse. 


Industrial Hose 


cater to your rubber goods needs. 


SO—when you need hose, boots, or 


clothing—be sure to get acquainted with 


Rubberized Clothing 


the Continental Warehouse nearest your 
plant. You'll like the service you get. 


CONTINENTAL 
RUBBER WORKS 


ERIE 6* PENNSYLVANIA 


Rubber Boots 


1 
| CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS 
AuBBER 1985 Liberty Street, Erie 6, Pa. 
Ari le | Please send copy of Industrial Rubber Products Catalog. 
NAME 
| COMPANY 
i 





ADDRESS 
a 7 5 Catalog 
CITY and STATE 
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of highest quality 


CHEMICALLY RIGHT 
PHYSICALLY RIGHT 
METALLURGICALLY RIGHT 





assure you all three! 


When you put Arcos Chromend or Stainlend Stainless Elec- 
trodes to work on a critical welding job, you want to be sure 
of consistent, dependable results. That's why every Arcos 
Stainless Electrode is tested and retested throughout its man- 
ufacture. Before it ever reaches your hands it must meet the 
most critical specifications in the electrode industry. It's your 
assurance of better weld metal... improved welding per- 
formance . . . lower weld costs. 


ARCOS CORPORATION 
1500 S. 50th Street, Philadelphia 43, Pa. 






—_Centrels—_£.§- _—__ 


New Order Limits Battery Types 


Until further notice, production 
of most automotive storage bat. 
teries must be confined to those 
having a life expectancy of at 
least 18 months. Manufacture of 
high amp-hr deluxe types are 
prohibited. 

New order, M-93, which puts 
these _ restrictions into effect 
March 1, is expected to conserve 
5000 tons of lead and 10,000 tons 
of sulfuric acid. 

Restrictions apply to storage 
batteries for automobiles, trucks, 
and light tractors. They do not af- 
fect industrial batteries nor bat 
teries for motorcycles, heavy 
trucks, tractors or buses. 


PAD Lists Oil Well Casing Use 

A total of 756,816 tons of cas- 
ing and tubing was allocated to 
drilling operators for new oil and 
gas wells during last-half 1951. 

This does not include 44,409 
tons in emergency allotments for 
wildeat drilling, Petroleum Ad 
ministration for Defense said in 
making the figures public. Nor, :t 
was added, did it include 41,629 
tons in drill pipe allocations. 

It is estimated that the 1951 
drilling total would amount to 
about 44,000 new holes for the 
year. This would be about 700 
more than 1950 but 5000 more 
than in 1949. 


Copper Wire Goods Under CPR 110 


Copper wire mill products now 
are priced under terms of» 4 
tailored regulation designated as 
Ceiling Price Reg. 110, effective 
Dec. 26, 1951. This order was one 
of three simultaneous Office of 
Price Stabilization actions cover- 
ing items containing copper. 

CPR 110 sets ceilings for copper 
wire mill products at levels widely 
recorded during the General Ceil- 
ing Price Reg. base period, Dec. 
19, 1950-Jan. 25, 1951. Some price 
increases and some _ decreases, 
both of small quantity, are ex- 
pected to result from this action 


Other Actions—A second ac- 


tion, Amendment 26 to CPR 30, re- 
moved from that regulation in- 
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ed electrical wire, covered 


suli 
: insulated electrical cable, and cer- 
- tain other copper Wire mill prod- 
od ucts. These now are dealt with in 
- CPR 110. 
™ Third order was Amdt. 6, CPR 
of 67. issued to place resellers of 
r copper wire mill products under 
this resellers’ regulation. Resale 
* quantities of insulated electrical 
4 wire and cable, plus cable ac- 
P cessories, were covered earlier by 
8 


CPR 67. 








** [) Small Producers Get New Prices 
t. 1 Manufacturers’ ceiling prices 
‘i ™ probably will advance to a higher 
at level, Office of Price Stabilization 
predicts, as a result of an order 
= allowing optional Capehart ad- 
" justments to small producers of 
machinery and related items. 
- Those manufacturers eligible to 
to Be price under the order—Supple- 
d | mentary Reg. 5, Ceiling Price Reg. 
™ 30, effective Dec. 26—must have 
” recorded net sales of not more 
© B® than $1,000,000 in their last com- 
|. B® plete fiscal year ending not later 


™ than last July 31. Moreover, net 


“ules in the fest half cf tos, | Use ARCOS Low Hydrogen Electrodes * Save Critical Alloys 


could not have been greater than There’s nothing experimental about welding high 
15 pet above net sales in the cor- ARCOS tensile steels with Arcos Low Hydrogen Electrodes. 
responding period of 1950. LOW HYDROGEN They've all been tested by time and service on 


Coe 
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0 Any manufacturer meeting ELECTRODES armor welding as well as commercial applications. 
e [MP these qualifications and pricing Tensilend 70 Since original development in 1942 the Arcos 
0 MM under CPR 30 may adjust his ceil- seen oan family’’ of Low Hydrogen Electrodes has grown 
€ © ings for labor and materials cost Manganend 1M to be one of the most complete. 
® increases up to July 26, 1951. If ~~ Every time you use low hydrogen electrodes in 
® he chooses to price any of his Chromend 1M place of stainless on welding high tensile steels, 
9 TM products under SR 5, he must use Chommand Td you'll be conserving many of the critical alloys so 
a vitally needed today. 
» We it for all products covered by 


. Me CPR 30. ARCOS CORPORATION . 1500 South 50th St., Philadelphia 43, Penna. 
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. 7% NPA Approves Little Building 


q About 80 pct of applications for 
f 4 first quarter construction of com- 
® mercial, religious, and other com- 
nunity buildings have been turned 





™ down by National Production Au- 
q thority in actions taken to date. 

f In a mid-December summary, 
™ '610 applications were rejected, 
m “#ainst 442 approved. Of this lat- 


figure, 51 applicants were ex- 
ipt and 41 were granted a con- 
uction schedule where no 
i tment was requested. 
an \s of the date of the report. 
“4 ne 700 cases were still awaiting 
on. 
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78% fewer hand injuries 


and 6‘ per man-hour cost saving 


follow management study of work gloves 


Case No. 207——Problem: Company em- 
ploying over 1000 men, to shear, form and 
dip-coat sheet steel products, found produc- 
tion penalized by frequent hand injuries 
from cuts, heat and acid burns, and result- 


leading to adoption of gloves with tough 
natural rubber coated palms and thumbs to 
handle dry sheets, and gauntlets heavily 
coated with NEOX (reinforced neoprene) for 
hot galvanized metal and acid baths. 





ing infections. Double canvas gloves, used 
to handle sheets, averaged 4 hours’ wear 
at a cost exceeding 10c per man-hour. 


A 78% reduction in hand injuries followed 
the change-over. The safer gloves also wore 
3 to 5 times longer, at average cost-saving 
of 6c per man-hour. (Name of manufacturer 
furnished on request.) 


Management Solution: Operations study 
by an Edmont specialist and on-the-job tests 


Hands are Important Production Tools 


Our case records of hundreds of operations with sharp, abrasive or 
slippery materials, with and without the presence of heat, oils, acids, 
caustics, solvents and degreasants, prove that correct work glove 
selection results in: 


Fewer lost-time accidents e Faster, surer work handling 
Less spoilage e« Improved job attitude e 40% to70% 
savings in usual glove costs to companies or employees 


There’s a correct glove for every job 
Good management makes it available 


Maximum 
Protection 

and 
= Safe Grip 
Extremely tough 
coating of NEOX (re- 









Heavy or Standard 
Weight Coatings 


Non-Slip Natural 


Vinyl Plastic Coated 


inforced neoprene) Various weights of Rubber Coated Work Gloves 
over sturdy, sweat- NEOX coatings on Comfortable, safer High resistance to 
absorbing, insulating fabric, overall or and wear 5 to 10 abrasion, oils, many 
fabric. Non-slip palm - and - thumb times longer than chemicals. Retain 
safety grip. coated only, canvas gloves. flexibility. 


We offer consulting service on specific problems 
or complete plant surveys: 


(Used by Ford Motor, General Electric, Union Carbide & Carbon, Continental Can, 
H. J. Heinz, Westinghouse and many others.) 


Without cost or obligation we will gladly study your hand-protection problems and 
practices, make recommendations and furnish the procedures and materials for com- 


plete on-the-job tests. For full information, write our Safety Engineering Service. 
Edmont Manufacturing Company 


kK al Ho i { 1234 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio 


World's largest maker of coated industrial gloves 
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—Management —_— 


Coal for Steel: 


Three steel companies join coal 
firm to form new Mathies Coal Co. 


To avoid high capital cost of 
developing new mining operation; 
and at the same time add to thei; 
reserves of metallurgical grade 
coal, three steel producers have 
joined with Pittsburgh Consolida. 
tion Coal Co. to form the Mathies 
Coal Co. 

The steel producers are Nationa} 
Steel Corp., Steel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., and Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. 

The new company, in which 
Pitt-Consol will have a one-third 
interest, will have a capitalization 
of $9 million in capital stock and 
a debt of $9 million. The company 
will buy Pitt-Consol’s Mathies 
Mine, on the Monongahela River 
18 miles south of Pittsburgh, in- 
cluding a cleaning and prepara- 
tion plant and river loading facil- 
ities. 


Lease Coal Lands — For relin- 
quishing its two-thirds interest in 
the operation and reserves, Pitt- 
Consol will receive $13 million, 
part of which will be payable over 
the next 15 years. The Mathies 
Coal Co. will lease certain coal 
lands from Pitt-Consol. 


COAL PIPELINE: A switching point in the 
demonstration-size coal pipeline project of 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. near 
Cadiz, Ohio. Coal is mixed with water to 
form a slurry which is moved along under 
pressure. Pitt-Consol expects to come up 
with conclusive answers in about a year. 
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It is planned to increase capac- 
the mine during the next 2 
to accommodate coal re- 
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years 


quirements of present Pitt-Consol 
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customers and the needs of the 
stee] producers. 

Pitt-Consol will continue to 
supervise operations at the mine. 
Principal officers of the company 
will be G. A. Shoemaker, presi- 
dent; D. H. Davis, vice-president; 
G. W. Kratz, secretary, and H. K. 
Yontz, treasurer. 


Self-Employed Must File Earnings 


If you are an owner or partner 


; in an unincorporated business, you 


must report to Social Security Ad- 
ministration your 1951 net self- 
employment income on or before 
March 15, 1952. Only exemptions 
are for certain types of profes- 
sional workers. 

All earnings from self-employ- 
ment over $400 and up to $3600 
must be reported. If you also work 
for someone else, you need not re- 
port self-employment earnings if 
your other earnings exceed $3600. 
If under $3600, report only enough 
of your self-employment earnings 
to bring the total to $3600. 


Cladmetals Puts on Third Shift 


A third shift has been put on in 
some departments of American 
Cladmetals Co.’s Carnegie, Pa., 
plant to handle the backlog of 
orders. The firm is planning a 
third shift in all departments by 
February, and production facili- 
ties are being expanded. 

Output of Electroshield, a cop- 
per-clad steel, is expected to be 
four times greater in 1952 than in 
1951. 


Hold Rites for Hastings 

Funeral services for Lewis A. 
Hastings, 64, of 21 Monterey Rd., 
Worcester, Mass., advertising 
manager of the Heald Machine Co., 
vere held recently. He had been 
with Heald Machine Co. for over 
‘) years. 

Mr. Hastings was a member of 
he National Industrial Advertis- 
ing Assn., the American Society of 

ol Engineers, and numerous 
ther societies. 
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. : | and SPEEC..and ACCURACY 
| with Gnap-on Toots 





Ever think of this— that nearly 
every machinery maintenance job 
starts and ends with wrench-work? 
For instance, the nuts that hold 
the bearing housing of this diesel- 
electric traction motor to the 
motor frame must be pulled up 
tight... which means they come 
off plenty hard! How could you 









SNAP-ON TOOLS 
CORPORATION 


RAILROAD DIVISION 
8132-A 28th Avenue 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


beat a Snap-on ratchet, such as 
this husky, big-leverage L-73, for 
safe, fast, nut turning on jobs like 
this? 


As a matter of fact (a fact which 
tens of thousands of good me- 
chanics will attest) you can’t beat 
a kit of Snap-on Tools for han- 
dling the whole normal range of 
machine maintenance work. 
Snap-on Tools are engineered to 
help a man do his best work 


[oF faster and easier. That's why 


Snap-on’s specialized Railroad 
Service is welcomed in railroad 
shops the country over. His job is 


to be helpful... and he is! 
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specializes in... 


STEELS 


THAT RESIST 
CORROSION 


INGERSOLL SOLID STAINLESS 
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STEELS 


FOR LOWEST COST 


STAINLESS 
PROTECTION 


INGACLAD STAINLESS-CLAD 
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BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
310 ST Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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——Defense Contracts— — 


Upper Midwest Subcontract Show 
Small businessmen from Minne. 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
northern lowa and western Wis. 
consin have been invited to at- 
tend the Upper Midwest Armed 
Forces Procurement Display at 
the Minneapolis Armory, Jan. 8, 
9 and 10, to obtain information 
and assistance on sub-contracts. 


Over 3500 invitations have been 
sent to manufacturers throughout 
the upper Midwest in an effort to 
broaden the base of the military 
procurement program and to help 
small businessmen in the job of 
obtaining defense work. Display is 
being sponsored by the Army, 
Navy and Air Forces, together 
with the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce and other governmental! 
and civic agencies in the area. 

Approximately 60 prime con- 
tractors are expected to exhibit 
items they have available for sub- 
contracting bids. 


Government Inviting Bids 


Latest proposed Federal pro- 
curements, listed by item, quan- 
tity, invitation, No. or proposal, 
and opening date. (Invitations for 
Bids numbers are followed by “B,” 
requests for proposals or quotations 
by “Q.’’) 


Navy Purchasing Office, Washington. 


Generator, tachometer, 1525, 56592-A, Jan. 16 
Bomb, shackle-MK type with lock, 2667, 5665A- 
B, Jan. 21. 

Torches, soldering, brazing, 936, 6670-B, Jan 
11. 

Grinder, plain cylindrical, 1, 2642-Q, Jan. 15. 
Shapers, openside, 2, 2637-Q, Jan. 8. 

Lathes, motor driven, 9, 2668-Q, Jan. 3. 
Hoists, with 3 ton chain falispur, 40, 2661-Q, 
Jan. 11. 

Trucks, industrial, hand propelled, 7400, 5682 
B, Jan. 8. 

Grinder, cylindrical, 1, 3002-Q, Jan. 7. 


Mallory AF Specialized Depot, Memphis, Tenn 
Bolts wrenching, 18650 ea., (40-604-52-54), 
Dec. 27. 

Adapter, 1125 ea, (40-604-52-54), Dec. 27. 
Bracket assy, 1000 ea, (40-604-52-54), Dec. 27. 
Caps, 20850 ea, (40-604-2-54), Dec. 27. 

Screw machine, oval head, 5000, 62-777B, Jar 
10. 

Screw, machine, rd, hd, 10000, 52-777B, Jan. 10 
Screw, machine, flat hd, 15100, 52-777B, Jan 
10. 

Screw, drive, rd hd, 30000, 52-777B, Jan. 10. 
Bolt, lock assy, 8500, 52-894B, Jan. 10. 

Guard assy, brush, radiator, 1250, 62-894B 
Jan. 10, 

Bolt, “U,” tire pump air tank and spacer, 210 
52-830B, Jan. 10. 

Crankshaft, power tire pump, 150, 62-880B 
Jan. 10. 

Rivet, winch, drag brake lining, 4000, 52-880B 
Jan. 10. 

Arm, hand operated wiper assy, 150, 52-880B 
Jan. 10. 

Handle, hand operated wiper assy, 150, 52-880B 
Jan. 10. 

Bracket, tailpipe, 280, 52-898B, Jan. 10. 

Filter generator, 70, 52-898B, Jan. 10 
Washer, oil pump, 170, 52-898B, Jan. 10. 
Muffler assy, 350, 52-898B, Jan. 10. 
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ousing, governor, 800, 52-898B, Jan. 10. 


Screw set, 8q hd, 10000, 52-777B, Jan. 10. 
Screw, set, hdless, 10000, 52-777B, Jan. 10. 
Screw. topping, slotted, 60000, 52-777B, Jan. 
10. ew, topping, slotted, 95000, 52-777B, Jan. 10. 
Screw. machine, oval hd, 20000, 52-777B, Jan. 
Screw, machine, fil, hd, 20000, 52-777B, Jan. 10. 
Screw, machine, flat head, 60000, 52-777B, Jan. 
) 
} machine, oval hd, 19000, 52-777B, Jan. 
) 
Brack t, spare wheel carrier, 231, 52-886B, 
cine cab, rt side curtain, 2253, 562-886B, Jan. 
11. 


Shaft, flexible tachometer, 14126, 52-215B, Jan. 


0 


Air Material Command, Dayton, Ohio. 
Box, bomb auxiliary switch, 10000 ea, 52-452B, 


Jar 


Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland. 


Adapter, shaping, 18 ea, 159B, Jan. 10. 
Assy, lene mount, 80 ea, 149B, Jan. 10. 


Signal Corps Procurement Agency, Philadel- 
phia. 
Tx var, special to spec, var, 10012-12-Q, 


Jan. 2 ; 
Transformer, voltage regulator, 135 ea, 11826- 


23-Q, Jan. 2. 


Commandant of Marine Corps, Washington. 
Spare parts for Auto-Lite generators, 11 itm, 
697B, Jan. 10. 


Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 


Traversing thrust bearing assys, 100 ea, { 
131 B, Jan. 11. 


U. S. Naval Air Station, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Sleeve, drivers, Daco Rivet Tool, 18 ea, 216- 
47-52, Jan. 3. 


U. S. Atemic Energy Commission, Los Alamos, 
New Mexico. 

Welded steel floor grating, 1 lot, 291-52-42, 
De 28 


Contracts Reported Last Week 


Including description, quantity, 
dollar value, contractor and ad- 


iress. 


Spare parts job, $33,956, The Star Drilling 
Machine Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Spare parts job, $38,984, Electric Machinery 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 

Adapter, 15,000, $246,602, Hatfield Wire & 
Cable Continental Copper & Steel Ind., Hill- 
side, N. J. 

Cylinders, Gas, 10,000, exceeds $250,000, 
Linde Air Products Co., New York. 

Repair parts, 182 line items, $14,740, Wagner 
Electrie Corp., Los Angeles. 

Automotive, repair parts, 268 line items, 
$119,265, Chevrolet Central Office Div. of GMC, 
Detroit. 

Automotive, repair parts, 407 line items, 
$75,784, Reo Motors Inc., Los Angeles. 

Generator set, self-propelled, 10 ea, $54,500, 
Hobart Bros. Co., Troy, Ohio. 

Spare parts, $81,910, Minneapolis Honey- 
ell Regulator Co., Minneapolis. 
tand Assy, Aircraft Propeller, 63 ea, $79,- 

Bonell Machine & Tool Co., Cleveland. 

r-6 Propeller Assy., 30 ea, $25,500, Kindred 
Aviation Corp., Burbank, Cal. 

Kits, spare parts for kits for B-47 aircraft, 
eds $250,000, Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle. 
pare parts B-36, exceeds $250,000, Consoli- 
1-Vultee Aircraft Corp., Fort Worth, Tex. 
are parts for Supply Requests for turbo- 
rehargers, $150,000, General Electric Co., 


a“ 


nectady. 

thes & Grinders, exceeds $250,000, Landis 
I Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

re parts, their equip, var, $26,750, Michi- 
& Power Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 

re parts, their equip, var, $61,250, Linde 
, \d. Co., New York. 


re parts, their equip, var, $64,500, Austin- 
n Co., Aurora, II. 


e parts, their equip, var, $190,000, 
“Greene Co., Aurora, II] 


Turn Page 
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SLING CHAINS 


pl jLLet 
Stine CHAIN 


—— 


Wrte for illustrated 
Data Book No. 3 which 
contains helpful infor- 
mation on sling chain 


selection and use. 


PREFERRED... 


eT-Tao LET) 
proved advantages 


Tm 


Production Executives and Safety Directors look for 
many things in a sling chain—greatest strength, maxi- 
mum safety, lighter weight, handling ease, resistance 
to wear, minimum cost against service life. 


Because they found all these advantages in HERC-ALLOY 
by on-the-job experience, it became a matter of course 


to prefer and specify HERC-ALLOY Sling Chains. 


COLUMBUS McKINNON CHAIN CORPORATION 


(Affiliated with Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corp.) 





GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES: TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
District Offices: New York + Chicago « Cleveland 


Other Factories at Angola, N. Y., Dixon, Ill., St. Catharines, Ont., Can., 
and Johannesburg, South Africa. 






































ARE YOUR ELECTRIC TRUCKS 
GUILTY OF a4 


Y (Jolock ' 
Letdow”: 











































The READY-POWER Co. 


3822 Grand River Ave., Detroit 8, Michigan 











Manufacturers of Gas and Diesel Engine-Driven Generators and Air Con- 
ditioning Units; Gas and Diesel-Electric Power Un its for Industrial Trucks 





— Defense Contracts——_ 


Spare parts, their equip, var, $26,000, White 
Motor Co., Cleveland. 

Spare parts, their equip, var, $77,500, Uniteg 
Motors Service Div., GMC, Detroit. 

Spare parts for tractors, exceeds $250,009, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 

Spare parts, for tractor var crawler type, 
$83,500, International Harvester, Melrose Park, 
Ill. 

Compressor, air trailer, exceeds $250,000, 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Co., Chicago, 

Compressor, air trailer, exceeds $250,006, 
Davey Compressor, Kent, Ohio. 

Range Finder, T41, exceeds $250,000, Genera 
Motors Corp., Detroit. 

Maintenance parts, 6804 ea, $79,341, The 
B. G. Corp., New York. 

Maintenance parts, 5400 ea, $25,630, The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine., Akron, 
Ohio. 

Pump assy, 160 ea, $81,322, Eclipse-Pioneer 
Div, Bendix Aviation Corp., Teterboro, N. J. 

Pump assy, 160 ea, $31,200, Chandler Evans 
Div., West Hartford, Conn. 

Pressurizing valve, 160 ea, $56,949, Bendix 
Products Div., South Bend, Ind. 

Maintenance parts, var, $48,729, Airesearch 
Mfg. Co., Los Angeles. 

Spare parts, 6040 ea, $84,016, United Air. 
craft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. 

Maintenance and overhaul parts, exceeds 
$250,000, United Aircraft Corp., East Hart. 
ford, Conn. 


Spare parts, 2168 ea, $31,002, United Aircraft 
Corp., Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div., East 
Hatrford, Conn. . 

Propeller Spare parts, 500 ea, $74,225, United 
Aircraft Corp., Hamilton Standard Div., East 
Hartford, Conn. 

Spare R-2000 parts, 1600 ea, $35,216, United 
Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. 

Tubing, ingots bars, sheets and plates, 534,- 
724 lbs, $184,272, Reynolds Metals Co., Louis- 
ville. 

Pipe, tubing, ingots, bars, exceeds $250,000, 
Aluminum Co. of America, Washington. 

Engine, spare parts, exceeds $250,000, United 
Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. 

Maintenance parts, exceeds $250,000, Scintilla 
Magneto Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Sidney, 
N. Y. 








































Cylinders, 644 ea, $45,350, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., Burbank, Calif. 

Lead Assy, 4860 ea, $30,618, Breeze Corp 
Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Spare parts, exceeds $250,000, United Air- 
craft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. 

Pumps & repair parts, 1647, $30,780, 
Northern Ordnance Inc., Minneapolis. 

Repair parts for elec. motors, 1932, $26,715, 
Elliott Co., Philadelphia. 

Repair parts for pumps, 1972, $51,333, In- 
gersoll Rand Co., Philadelphia. 


Repair parts for diesel engines, 38560, $121,- 
947, Cummins Engine Co., Inc., Columbus, Ind. 


Lathe, engine, heavy duty, 48 ea, exceeds 
$250,000, Lehmann Machine Co., St. Louis. 


Replenishment of tools, 710 ea, $31,559, Heyer 
Products Co., Belleville, N. J 

Replenishment of tank parts, 1300 ea, $63,- 
960, Atlas Industries Inc., Woodville, Ohio. 


Replacement of tank and combat vehicle 
parts, 450 ea, $27,942, Schultz Bros., Inc., 
Saginaw, Mich. 





Small Business Gets Contracts 


Once almost solely concerned 
with subcontracting jobs for big- 
ger manufacturers, small business 
is now holding prime contracts for 
Air Force items ranging from fue! 
tanks to cockpit instruments. Air 
Materiel Command announced last 
week that small business has been 
awarded $27 million worth of 
prime contracts in the last 5 
months. 
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This Week in Washington 








Tip Productive Scales to Favor Guns 


Turning point to great war output nears ... Technology spurred 
..- Truman to seek tougher price controls ... OPS plans adjust- 
ments ... Check military buying methods-—8y G. H. Baker. 


In Washington’s currently 
olurred photomontage of tighten- 
ing controls, mounting taxes, and 
growing tendencies to regiment 
still further the production might 
of America, one future develop- 
ment stands out in clearest focus 
for 1952: 

The next 12 months will go 
down in contemporary industrial 
history as the turning point in the 
great transition from civilian pro- 
duction to military production. 


Big Push Coming—For the sec- 
ond time within a decade, the 
brains and sweat of industrial 
America will be tagged for all-out 
production of arms. And, unless 
federal mobilization officials de- 
cide unexpectedly to junk their 
present armament timetable, there 
is every indication that national 
output of military goods within 
the next 24 months will exceed 
nearly every production record 
chalked up in the grimmest 
months of World War II. 

Once more, the scales of the 
U. S. economy are about to be 
tipped in favor of guns. Manufac- 
ture of “butter”—the automobiles, 
refrigerators, and washers that 
long have been regarded by 
Americans as “essentials” rather 
than as “luxuries”—is about to 
slip to its precalculated No. 2 
position. 


Crisis Theory—In John Q. Pub- 
lic, now case-hardened to the al- 
most-constant cry of “national 
emergency” by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, there has unfortunately 
been developed a wide degree of 
apathy to dangers of the emer- 
geney period. 

The “crisis theory” of govern- 
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ment, in which every minor dis- 
location in the national economy 
or in foreign affairs is bewailed in 
Washington as a “national emer- 
gency,” is beginning to wear thin. 


New Products Boom—But the 
year ahead in Washington, despite 
all the bureaucratic boondoggling 
and political mudslinging to come, 
will leave an indelible mark on 
the nation’s industrial machine, 
its workers, and the buyers of its 
products. Take, for example, the 
development of new products. The 
pressure of mobilization is now 
forcing technological develop- 


a ny 


| Billions for Expansion 


Business outlays for new | 
plant and equipment during 
1951 amounted to well over $23 
billion according to a joint pre- 
liminary estimate by Commerce 
Dept. and Securities & Ex- 
change Commission. 
Expansion of iron and steel | 
production facilities ran second 
only to new ‘acilities for pro- | 
duction of petroleum and coal | 
products with a total new in- | 
vestment estimated at $1.3 bil- 
lion. Oil and coal expansion 


amounted to $2 billion. 

Another $300 million was in- 
vested in expansion of produc- 
tion of primary nonferrous 
metals and $430 million in fa- 
cilities for fabricating metal 
products. 

Looking into 1952, the two 
agencies predicted the present 


industrial expansion 
would carry through first quar- 
ter and amount to about $5.7 


| rate of 
| billion. 


STN REVIEW 


ments years ahead of ordinary 
scientific timetables. 

In World War II, the nation was 
jolted into development of nuclear 
energy, life-saving penicillin, and 
the jet engine. Now, only 6 years 
later, the forces of mobilization 
are once more building up the 
drive of necessity that will bring 
out new products and processes. 


Point of No Return?—By 1953 
—end of the planned 3-year 
mobilization program—the nation 
will be ready for all-out war—or 
all-out peace. This is the critical 
year—the year that marks the 
great turning-point in Washing- 
ton’s guns-AND-butter planning. 


Materials Controls—CMP, now 
that many of its major faults 
have been remedied by joint in- 
dustry-government teamwork, will 
continue in operation during the 
year ahead in substantially its 
present form. A number of rela- 
tively minor changes are under 
serious consideration, however. 

Example: National Production 
Authority wants to subsidize con- 
version steel plate for direct mili- 
tary contracts. Industry says non- 
sense; there is sufficient plate be- 
ing rolled. Trouble lies, actually, 
in NPA’s faulty distribution set- 
up. Look for still sharper cuts in 
steel, copper, and aluminum for 
all civilian production. 


Price Controls—President Tru- 
man will, within the next few 
days, reopen his battle for tougher 
price controls. The returning Con- 
gress is slated to hear the White 
House again assail the “special 
interests” who have “ganged up 
for the purpose of securing spe- 
cial short-run advantages for 
themselves at the expense of the 
rest of us.” 

Congressional feeling, however, 
is that the present price-control 
law is adequate to do the job at 
hand. Leaders on Capitol Hill be- 
lieve that the law will remain on 
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“AMERICAN -WELDED” 


RINGS - BANDS - ASSEMBLIES | 
* Sprecipjed because i: 


@ They are less costly than circular products fabricated by d 
other methods. m 


@ Flash butt-welding produces consistent high-quality welds 
which are equivalent in strength to the parent metal. 


@ Close dimensional tolerances are held, thereby reducing 










the amount of excess material and minimizing machining. | 


y 

4 

3 

} 

@ Accepted for 100% design strength. 

@ Made from rolled or extruded ferrous or non-ferrous Ly 
3 


material, American welded rings are free from blow - 
holes and harmful inclusions. 


Send us your specifications for prompt quotation .. . 
May we send you our illustrated catalog ? 


tS ae hn ee ae rn 


AMERICAN WELDING & 120 DIETZ ROAD 


PURER Cee ie OR CCR Re 8 88 8 ea 
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the books as is—at least until the 
November elections. 


OPS Adjustments — Office of 
Price Stabilization takes the view 
that the next few months will see 
the additional adjustments needed 
to make the law more workable. 
OPS predicts “effective stabiliza- 
tion” of prices for goods and ser- 
vices at the end of this adjust- 
ment period. This prospect does 
not mean an early and complete 
leveling-off of prices for manu- 
factured items. 

World prices of many raw ma- 
terials remain higher than domes- 
tic prices, as importers of critical 
and strategic materials well know. 
No way has been shown to avoid 
reflecting these higher prices in 
the finished products—if these 
products are to retain their high 
quality. 


Taxes— All the forthcoming 
clamor from the White House and 
the Treasury for new and higher 
taxes is falling upon deaf ears at 
the Capitol. Leaders of both par- 
ties are far from convinced that 
a new tax bite (it would be the 
fifth in the past several years) is 
essential. 

Main reasons: (1) Recent scan- 
dals have shown that there is tre- 
mendous “fat” in the govern- 
ment’s operations, (2) Congress is 
hesitant over enacting another 
tax bill in an election year. 


Military Buying—Pentagon 
brass-hats are being urged to give 
thought to civilian needs 
preparing their shoppin: 
lists. Military is blamed for un- 
necessarily heavy purchases with- 
in Short-term intervals. 


more 
when 


Justice Dept. complains that 
Pentagon shoppers are too prone 
to walk into a small manufactur- 
’s plant, ask what his capacity 
s, and announce, “We'll take it 
ll.” But size of the military buy- 
ng program in 1952 will be at 
ast as large as for 1951. 


Electric Power — Government 
ficials stick to their predictions 


at the nation will experience 
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more power shortages in 19652. 
Pacific Northwest shortage of last 
Autumn was just a forerunner of 
what’s to come, they state. 

By the end of 1952, total capac- 
ity requirements will be around 
85,000,000 kw, and the generating 
capacity, if the entire 1952 pro- 
gram is achieved, will be some- 
what under this figure. 


Seaway Up Again—Mr. Truman 
will renew his request for the 
$800,000,000 St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. Congressional backers be- 
lieve they will win enough votes 
this year to secure joint U. S.- 
Canadian participation in the un- 
dertaking. But the Canadian gov- 
ernment is making it increasingly 
clear that it intends to build the 
Seaway—with or without U. S. 
help. 

Sponsors in both countries are 


pointing out that the Seaway 
would allow iron-ore ships to 
carry cargoes from Labrador to 


inland steel plants without run- 
ning the risk of enemy attack on 
the high seas. 


Taft-Hartley Law—The longer 
this statute stays on the books, 
the less its chance for repeal. Mr. 
Truman and national labor lead- 
ers continue to snipe away at its 
provisions, although not nearly so 


"| don't want to seem fussy, Purvis, but 


I'd appreciate it if you'd send your 
memos through the usual channels." 








vehemently as they did a year ago. 
White House position is un- 
changed: Taft-Hartley must go. 

In Mr. Truman’s most receni 
statement on this subject, he said 
he would continue ‘to fight a plot 
of cut labor’s strength “into little 
pieces.”” He said he wanted a law 
that would “insure free unions 
and free collective bargaining, 
and be fair to both employers and 
employees.” 


Employment — Government ex- 
perts estimate about 11,000 appli- 
cants are needed to fill vacant jobs 
in the professional and man- 
agerial fields. Engineers, mostly in 
the electrical and mechanical 
fields, are in heaviest demand. 
There are now openings for about 
2400 mechanical engineers and 
for 1500 electrical engineers, U. S. 
Labor Dept. calculates. 

In other fields, biggest demand 
is for mechanics and other skilled 
machine-shop workers, tool mak- 
ers, die sinkers and setters, drafts- 
men, stenographers, and typists. 
Regional unemployment will per- 
sist to a certain extent, particu- 
larly in New England. 


Foreign Aid— Resentment is 
growing among both Democrats 
and Republicans against the “op- 
eration-rathole” type of foreign 
assistance handed out by the 
State Dept. Example: U. S. tax- 
payers helped pay for nationaliza- 
tion of Britain’s steel industry. 

Now, with “Made in Pittsburgh” 
plaques on much of the new steel- 
mill equipment in England and 
Wales, the State Dept. naively 
quotes the British as “hoping that 
our new mills soon will be out- 
producing even our American 
friends.” 


Coal—U. S. exports to all parts 
of the world appear to be headed 
for an all-time record of about 
80,000,000 tons. About 50,000,000 
tons will be shipped to Western 
Europe during the coming year, 
despite the charge that Europe’s 
failure to dig its own coal is “‘one 
of the black marks on an other- 
wise fine recovery record.” 
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Relocated—MALLORY-SHARON TI- 
TANIUM CORP. moved its general 
offices from Indianapolis to Niles, 
Ohio, Jan. 1. The company’s titanium 
melting furnace in Indianapolis is be- 
ing moved to Niles, where three new 
furnaces to be installed there will 
raise melting capacity to 2 million lb 
in 1952. Headquarters will be estab- 
lished at the Niles Rolling Mill Co. 
plant. 


New Quarters—ECLIPSE FUEL 
ENGINEERING CO., Rockford, IIL, 
has moved into its new single floor 
layout plant and office building. The 
one floor plant occupies 95,200 sq ft of 
floor space. 


Acquisition—Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
Inc., Ansonia, Conn., has acquired the 
common stock of CONSOLIDATED 
MACHINE TOOL CORP., Rochester, 
part of the consideration being securi- 
ties of Farrel-Birmingham Co. 


Transfers Office—GERRARD STEEL 
STRAPPING CO., a U. S. Steel sub- 
sidiary, will transfer its Southern 
Division plant and offices from New 
Orleans to Birmingham, and will be 
located at Ninth Avenue and 20th 
Street, North. 


On Order—Contracts for the construc- 
tion of ten all-steel 80 by 30 ft light- 
ers have been placed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad with the AMERICAN 
BRIDGE CO. Deliveries will begin in 
the latter months of 1952. 


New President—Clayton Grandy, vice- 
president cf the TODD STEEL 
CORP., Detroit, has been elected 
president and chairman of the board 
of the Steel Products Warehouse 
Assn. 


Announcement—NATIONAL ELEC- 
TRIC PRODUCTS CORP. has closed 
its Philadelphia warehouse and its 
operations transferred to the corpora- 
tion’s new manufacturing plant in 
Linden, N. J. The Philadelphia sales 
office is now located in the Archi- 
tects Building, 17th and Sansom 
Streets. 


To Represent—Northwest Chemical 
Co. has appointed the JOHNSON 
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SALES CO., Montclair, N. J., as their 
Middle Atlantic States representative. 


Conference—The first International 
Conference on Underground Gasifica- 
tion of Coal will be held at the Gorgas, 
Ala., plant of ALABAMA POWER 
CO. Jan. 28-30, 1952. European 
scientists and engineers from Bel- 
gium, the United Kingdom, France 
and Italy will attend. The third phase 
of a joint U. S. Bureau of Mines- 
Alabama Power gasification experi- 
ment is being conducted at Gorgas. 


Company Formed—Edward Sper and 
Roy Sper have formed SPER & CO. 
with offices at 70 East 45th St., New 
York. They will represent national 
manufacturers of etched and stamped 
metal parts, radium application, and 
screw machine parts. 





Takes Over—lInternational Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. has acquired all of 
the outstanding capital stock of 
EASTERN CLAY PRODUCTS, INC., 
and simultaneously created a new In- 
dustrial Minerals Division, into which 
that company will be absorbed. 


Distributor Named—American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. has appointed 
COPPER & BRASS SALES, INC., 
7711 Grand Ave., Cleveland, as Cleve- 
land area distributors for ASARCON 
773 BRONZE Continuous-Cast Bars 
and Tubes. 








I] 


Plant Addition—The one story plant 
addition of WHITNEY CHAIN Co. 
is nearing completion. The new build- 
ing, which is expected to be in use 
shortly contains approximately 10,000 
sq ft of additional floor space. 


Consolidated—On Dec. 31, eighteen 
operating subsidiaries of U. S. Steel 
Corp., ceased doing business as sepa- 
rate companies and were merged into 
U. S. STEEL CO. 


Housewarming—TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD CO. held its 
housewarming Saturday, Dec. 22, for 
3,000 invited “friends and neighbors” 
at its new $6,500,000 office building at 
Fairfield, Ala. 


Nears Completion—Expansion of the 
plant of CENTRAL FOUNDRY CO., 
Holt, Ala., is nearing completion in 
preparation for starting work on a 
$10 million shell contract for the U. S. 
Army. 


Annual Bonus—LINCOLN  ELEC- 
TRIC CO., Cleveland, paid $4,121,426 
to 1082 employees for its eighteenth 
consecutive distribution of incentive 
pay in a year-end annual bonus. The 
checks which averaged 104 pct of a 
worker’s regular earnings brought 
average total earnings of Lincoln 
workers to $7,446. 


Manufacturing Space—The BASSICK 
CO., Bridgeport, Conn., has leased the 
entire one-story building in the New 
Haven Terminal property. This addi- 
tion provides manufacturing space 
for production of heavy-duty casters 
required by the rearmament vrogram. 


Revolving Credit—AMERICAN MA- 
CHINE & FOUNDRY CO., New York, 
has signed a $13 million 3-year re- 
volving credit with a group of banks 
headed by the Manufacturers Trust 
Co. of New York, in order to finance 
its $100 million backlog of orders. 


Planning Ahead—CECO STEEL 
PRODUCTS CORP. has purchased ad- 
ditional land for future needs at 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Chicago, Pittsburgh and Kan- 
sas City. The firm manufactures 
metal building materials. 
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' oe MANAGEMENT AND LABOR are seeking the best 
method of solving the retirement problem. A real 

the ; oy . 

0. measure of financial security is the goal, but there is 

in no standard method for achieving this goal. ‘The great 

. variation in earnings and working conditions in 
companies and trades create the need for different 

c. approaches to the common problem. 

26 Our Pension Trust Division has acquired a unique 

a experience in developing all types of pension systems 

he for a great number of trades and businesses. This ex- 

Ht perience can be invaluable in working out a pension 

In plan to fit the income and employee benefit require- 
ments of your company. We shall be glad to discuss 

K with you any pension problem you may have, including 

= pension costs. No obligation whatever. 

i- 

~e Write or call the 

rs PENSION TRUST DIVISION, 


WE ACT AS TRUSTEE UNDER 
PENSION AND PROFIT-SHAR- 
ING PLANS AND AS AGENT 
FOR INDIVIDUAL TRUSTEES. 


The National City Bank of New York 
and 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company. 
Ask for our Pension Booklet IA 4. 
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’ |} CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Chartered 1822 
- ; HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
— Affiliate of 


_ § THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Established 1812 
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The Automotive Assembly Line 


Vehicle Output Skids on Defense Road 


Auto production drops 20 pct in 1951 ... Exports improve... 
Bars, billets to remain headache ... Detroit tools for war 
role ... Cutbacks in ‘52 to be limited—8y W. G. Patton, 


The defense program cut deeply 
into motor vehicle production dur- 
ing 1951. There was a 20 pct de- 
cline in passenger car production 
compared with a year ago. Total 
assembly of cars, trucks and buses 
is estimated at 6,806,000 units. 
This compares with a_ record 
8,003,045 units produced during 
1950. 

Estimated passenger car _ pro- 
duction is 5,373,000 units, com- 
pared with 6,665,863 passenger 
cars built in 1950. Truck produc- 
tion is expected to exceed the 1950 
total by 100,000 units. Preliminary 
figures for the year show 1,433,000 
truck units 
U.S. plants. 


were assembled in 


Registration Peak—For the first 
time, motor vehicle registrations 
exceeded the 50 million mark, 
reaching 52,236,000. Net gain in 
cars on the road during the year 
was 3 million units. 


Average age of passenger cars 
in service was estimated by Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Assn. to be 
7.8 years in Dec., 1950, and 7.3 
years at the end of 1951. There 
are 18 million cars on the high- 
way over 10 years of age. The 
number of cars scrapped during 
the year is expected to exceed 3 
million. 


Exports Rise—Automobile ex- 
ports improved during 1951, with 
178,000 units shipped abroad. This 
is an increase of 57 pct over 1950. 

The auto industry and the pub- 
lic alike failed to note that the 
100 millionth passenger car was 
produced during 1951. The 1 mil- 
lionth car was built in 1912. 

Thirteen years later the 25 mil- 
lionth milestone was reached. In 
1935 the industry turned out its 50 
millionth passenger car. In 1946, 
the 75 millionth automobile was 
built. Nearly 25 million passenger 
cars have been built during the 
























































NEW TANK: Blacked out against the skyline for security reasons, our newest, heavy 
tank, the T-43, stands at Chrysler's Delaware Tank Plant. 
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last 5 years—one-fourth of all the 
cars produced since 1900. 


Still Troublesome — Barring 4 
steel strike, 1952 will see an easing 
of auto steel for some classifica- 
tions. However, steel will still be 
a troublesome problem for De- 
troit. As the year came to a close, 
a few grades—seat wire is an ex- 
ample—were comparatively easy. 
At the same time, upsetting wire 
was very tight. 

Changes in mill rolling sched- 
ules from light gage sheet to 
heavier plate were ruining earlier 
calculations. Each of the so-called 
hot top grades used for carbon 
and alloy bars was very tight. 
This situation will likely worsen 
during 1952. Carbon and alloy bars 
and forging billets will be De- 
troit’s No. 1 steel problem in ’52. 


Conserving Nickel—During the 
year, the auto industry eliminated 
nickel plating from every un- 
essential application. Nickel was 
still being used, however, on 
bumpers and door handles. 


Copper-chrome die cast orna- 
mental parts were protected with 
lacquers and other protective coat- 
ings to offset, in part, the loss of 
nickel. Chromium type stainless 
moldings and trim have replaced 
18 pet chromium, 8 pct nickel for 
decorative trim. The 1952 models 
shown thus far use bright work 
extensively. There has been some 
reduction in plating on a few 
models. The reduction is hardly 
noticeable. New models will be 
bright and shiny—but plating pro- 
tection is hardly up to snuff. 


Aluminum Easier?—The alumi- 
num situation promises to improve 
during 1952 and the auto industry 
will take full advantage of this 
improvement. Assuming all of the 
U. S. light metal is not diverted to 
aircraft, 1952 should see a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of 
automotive applications for alu- 
minum and magnesium. 


The industry’s biggest headache 
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is copper. While aluminifm and 
copper-clad steel have shown 
promise, neither is an entirely 
satisfactory substitute for copper. 
Copper and brass will still be used 
for radiators during 1952. Experi- 
ments with copper and brass sub- 
stitutes on a limited scale have not 
worked out and the industry has 
been forced to replace many of 
the substitute radiators. Progress 
in this field will be slow. 


Tooling for War—During 1951 
the automobile industry struggled 
to keep assembly lines rolling 
while its master mechanics de- 
voted the major part of their 
energies to tooling for defense. 
Many new machine tools for de- 
fense were delivered to auto 
plants. Additional machines were 
obtained from government sur- 
plus. A few plants are rebuilding 
machines for defense. Some are 
building their own machines. 


One fact about defense stands 
out like a sore thumb: Building 
jet engines is a toolroom job—not 
a production line job. The scarcity 
of Bullard machines, T-lathes, en- 
gine lathes and other single pur- 
pose, versatile equipment is evi- 
dent everywhere in an industry 
which has expended much effort 
to develop automatic, high produc- 
tion special purpose machines. 


More Machine Tools— As the 
year came to a close the machine 
tool bottleneck appeared to be 
eased. Machine tool producers 
were getting the steel they needed. 
Tooling firms were subcontracting 
many jobs. Fisher Body and others 
were building machine tools under 
licensing agreements. Automobile 
toolrooms were helping out wher- 
ever possible. The machine tool 
problem was being licked—but 
there was still a long way to go. 

The labor picture was puzzling. 
Five-year contracts eliminated 
strikes resulting from general 
wage demands. However, disputes 
over production standards were 

idespread. 


High Compression—Last year 
Vill be remembered as the period 
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in which the industry went all-out 
for high compression engines. 
Cadillac, Oldsmobile, Studebaker, 
Chrysler and DeSoto are now in 
production on overhead valve en- 
gines. The Ford-6 and Lincoln will 
come in during 1952. Ford V-8, 
Dodge, Buick and Ford tractur 
may reach production by the end 
of the year—if defense work 
doesn’t interfere. 

Pontiac and Packard have made 
some inquiries about tooling for 
high compression engines. The 
earliest these engines can hope to 
reach production is 1953. At the 
year end special efforts were be- 
ing Made to rush auto tooling to 
completion ahead of Feb. 1. 


To Best Advantage — Automa- 
tion was the biggest processing 
development during 1951. The new 
Ford assembly plant at Buffalo 
makes use of automatic handling 
of material in and out of presses 
to a degree that was previously 
unheard of. Similarly, the new 
DeSoto engine plant utilizes big 
transfer machines in  unprece- 
dented numbers. 


THE BULL OF THE WOODS 
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ITS SO VERY 
DIFFERENT 
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Automatic materials handling 
will be the outstanding feature ot 
the new Ford-6 engine plant at 
Cleveland. Machines are replacing 
manpower in auto plants at a rate 
that exceeds the strong previous 
trend in this direction. 


Small Future Cuts—This year 
will be an election year. Whether 
by coincidence or political neces- 
sity, election years are usually 
good years for business. 

The industry expects to start 
the year at a gait of about a mil- 
lion cars per quarter. Some ob- 
servers see a decline during the 
second quarter. However, between 
threatened unemployment and the 
well-demonstrated necessity of 
motor transportation in our way 
of life, further cuts, if they are 
made, will be limited. 

Barring all-out war, Detroit ex- 
pects to have another busy year. 
At the end of 1952, most defense 
production items should be in high 
gear. Tank plants will be rolling 
and reciprocating aircraft engines 
will be assembled in good volume. 
Jets will require more time. 


By J. R. Williams 


WHEN THEY J THAT TAKIN’ OFF 
USED TO YAP 
ABOUT TH’ SHOP 
HEATIN’ SYSTEM 
TH’ BULL WOULD 
SAY, “IF YOU WAS 
DOIN’ ANYTHING 

YOU WOULDN'T 


AN’ PUTTIN’ ON 
WASTES TIME, 
AN’ AS SOON AS 
HE SEES THRU 
THEIR SYSTEM 
HE’LL IMPROVE 
HIS--BUT NOT TH’ 
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Whether your plating requirements are geared to 
strict in-line specialization or job shop diversifica- 
tion, Udylite Full Automatic Plating Machines 
match today’s rigid defense production specifications. 


Here, for example, Palumbo Bros. Inc., Commercial 
Electroplaters of Newark, New Jersey, prove full 
automatic plating production outstandingly efficient 
and profitable for diversified job shop operations 
with Udylite Full Automatic and Junior Full Auto- 
matic Plating Machines. 


Mr. John R. Palumbo, a principal in the firm, 
writes, ‘““Our Udylite Automatic Plating Machines 
truly represent the ultimate in mass production plat- 
ing. Superior uniform quality is achieved with great 
savings in man hours, enabling us to enjoy a com- 
petitive advantage in job plating. Currently, the 
majority of parts processed in our zinc and cadmium 
machines are earmarked for Defense.” 


Developing to its present size through aggressive 
planning, the Palumbo Bros. Inc., has become one 


PIONEER OF A BETTER WAY IN PLATING 
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of the leading and most modern electroplating 
establishments in the East. Swift, sure automatic 
production is the answer! 


No matter what your plating problems are, Udylite 
is prepared to show you how your operation can 
realize greater production . . . high volume of high 
quality at the lowest possible cost . . . by installing 
the better way of plating—Udylite Full Automatic 
Machines. 


Call in your Udylite Technical Man today or write 
Udylite direct. No obligation either way. 


CORPORATION 


DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN ® 
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West Coast Report 


Metals Expansion Sets Records 


Percentage increases in ingot capacity and output equal 
or better than rest of country . . . Growth general through- 


out area ... More planned in future — 8y 2. 7. 


Producers and fabricators of 
metals in the seven western states 
deserve a “well done” citation for 
their achievements in 1951. In- 
creases in ingot capacity and pro- 
duction equaled or exceeded those 
in any other part of the country 
percentage-wise; and employment 
in metalworking industries is at 
an all-time high. 

Western furnaces poured about 
3 pet more steel than their rated 
capacity, and mills rolled about 
3.5 million tons of finished steel 
to set a record. 


How It Was Done—Kaiser Steel 
Corp. got its eighth openhearth in 
production in May to add 180,000 
tons to its capacity; Bethlehem 
Pacific Coast Steel Corp. put its 
third electric furnace on the line 
last month at Los Angeles to in- 
crease capacity to 384,000 tons, 
and Seidelhuber Steel] Rolling Mill 
Corp. began operation of its 48,- 
000 ton per year capacity electric 
furnace in December. 


Switch Completed—When Beth- 
lehem started its third electric 
furnace at Los Angeles it marked 
the end of 26 years of operating 
three openhearths there. They had 
poured 1.5 million tons of steel. 
lhe company now has one 50-ton 
which 


electrics 


produce 300 pet more steel than 
was turned out 5 years ago in the 
openhearths. 


Finishing facilities have kept 


pace: the 12-in. rolling mill has 


een rebuilt; wire drawing pro- 
luction has been increased 20 pct 
n the past year, and the bolt and 


nut department modernized. 


Others Not Idle—During 1951 
reneva Steel Co., Utah, has com- 
leted about 60 pet of the work 
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on its tenth openhearth which will 
add 160,000 tons to its capacity in 
the first quarter of 1952. New fa- 
cilities for production of  hot- 
rolled sheets are about 80 pct 
complete and will be in production 
in the second quarter. 

Columbia Steel Co. at Pitts- 
burg, Calif., expects to have its 
additional cold-reduction mill and 
electrolytic tinning line in opera- 
tion in the first quarter and the 
continuous galvanizing line work- 
ing by the second quarter. 

Kaiser Steel Corp. looks for its 
cold-reduction mill at Fontana to 
be past the shakedown stage in 
June and to have the tinplate line 
producing shortly thereafter. 

Completion of these two tinplate 
facilities could theoretically pro- 
vide the western market with all 


STAINLESS DRILLING: Standard Steel 
Corp., Los Angeles, uses this 7-ft diam 
jig and fixture to drill 12 accurately 
positioned holes in top of large stain- 
less pressure tank. 
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but about 150,000 tons. However, 
tinplate production will fluctuate 
with demand for cold-reduced 
sheets and imports from the East 
will probably exceed 300,000 tons. 


Expansion Plans—Further in- 
creases in steel capacity in the 
West can be expected in 1952 in 
addition to those announced or 
started. Even some of the more 
conservative producers admit that 
growth of the western market jus- 
tifies still more furnaces and fin- 
ishing facilities. 

Judson Steel Corp., which has 
three openhearths at Emeryville. 
Calif., with a total capacity of 
76,500 tons, is now studying bids 
on contracts which would double 
capacity. Serious consideration is 
being given to changing over to 
electric furnaces. Product range 
will be expanded. 

Seidelhuber in Seattle expects 
to have a 20-in. strip mill in op- 
eration within a year or 18 months 
and has plans to augment its in- 
got capacity with a 70-ton electric. 


More Growth—Southwest Steel 
Rolling Mills in Los Angeles plan 
to increase production. 

Western Tube, a newcomer to 
the West, has selected a site for 
its electric furnaces and tube mill 
near Whittier, Calif. The company 
has a $10 million certificate of 
necessity and is believed to be sol- 
idly financed. 


People’s Choice—Optimism over 
the continued growth of the west- 
ern steel market is based on sound 
statistics. People—and people 
make markets—are continuing to 
move westward at a rate which 
still astounds the experts. With 
about 17 million persons in the 
western states now as 
against 11.5 million pre-World 
War II, it is estimated that the 
rate of increase will be between 
32 and 66 pct by 1975. 

One competent analyst believes 
a market for as much as 8 million 
tons of steel will exist in the 
West by 1960. 


seven 
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Precision Shaved 


Gears 





The largest, fastest, most luxurious ocean liner 
ever built in this country is an outstanding 
example of American know-how and initiative. 
Built by the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Co., she carries the products of every 
state in the Union, including the finest mechanical 
equipment American industry can produce. 


Among the important mechanical elements of the 
| ship's propulsion machinery are the mammoth 
reduction gears made by Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. To achieve the perfection of tooth 
surface required in these gears, they were 
finished on Red Ring Gear Shaving Machines. 





These machines are built to shave gears of any 
size—from the smallest instrument gear to the 
largest marine gear. 
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NATIONAL BROACH & MACHINE CO. 


5600 ST. JEAN DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF GEAR SHAVING EQUIPMENT 
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Machine Tool High Spots 








Shipment Rate Will Double in 1952 


Another $1.5 billion in new orders may hit machine tool indus- 
try in first half of new year ... Shipments may double... . 
Washington cooperates ... Labor stays short—8y G. Elwers. 


The machine tool industry faces 
in 1952 the biggest job in its his- 
tory. To a backlog which topped 
$1.5 billion by the end of 1951, an- 
other $1.5 billion in new orders is 
expected to be added in the first 
half of 1952. And the rate of order- 
ing will probably not slacken much 
in the last half of the year. 

These are big figures in an in- 
dustry currently straining to be 
able to ship at an annual rate of 
about $820 million. 


Shipments Double—The indus- 
try shipped in 1951 about $620 
million in new machine tools. Its 
shipment rate doubled in 1951 and 
may more than double in 1952. 
Total 1952 shipments are expected 
to be between $1.2 and $1.4 billion. 

But this will not be enough. The 
machine tool shortage will grow 
worse in 1952. It will not actually 
be much worse; in fact, backlogs 
may drop slightly before the end 
of this year. But it will seem worse 
as the effects of present backlogs 
show up in delayed tools for de- 
fense plants scheduled to go into 
operation in 1952. 


Cooperation, at Last—But meet- 
ing the production challenge will be 
easier for the industry in 1952. 
During the past year Washington’s 
attitude toward the machine tool 
industry changed from one of vir- 
tual indifference to one of willing 
cooperation. After several false 
starts, a fair price order was issued. 

V-loans and advances on _ pool 
ders further helped solve finan- 
‘ial problems. Priority ratings ac- 
ompanied pool orders. Priority 
equal to that of the military and 
itomie energy projects was granted 
n midsummer, lost, then restored. 
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Labor Shortage — A _ critical 
shortage of manpower remains as 
the big block to expanded machine 
tool production. Employment in 
the industry rose by about 10,000 
workers during the year, despite 
serious competition from higher- 


For facts on machinery, see Sec. 6 
Metal Industry Facts, p. 455 


paying military production plants. 

But an estimated 25,000 addi- 
tional workers will be needed to 
fully man facilities. 

Declining employment in civilian 
industries helps somewhat, but 
most workers so released lack nec- 
essary skills to be of much use. 


Subcontracting — As 1951 pro- 
gressed the industry took increas- 





F-B Buys Consolidated Tool 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn., has purchased 
the common stock of Consoli- 


dated Machine Tool Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y. The transac- 
tion gives F-B additional ma- 
chine tool manufacturing ca- 
pacity. Limiting factors have 
made it impossible so far to ex- 
pand the machine shops in the 
company’s Ansonia and Derby, 
Conn., plants to keep pace with 
foundry and pattern’ shop 
growth. 

Consolidated was formed in 
1922 through the merger of sev- 
eral machine tool builders. It 
will now be operated as a sub- 
sidiary corporation of F-B, with 
Arthur H. Ingle continuing as 
president. Mr. Ingle will also 
become a director of F-B. 
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ing advantage of the production 
facilities and skilled labor available 
in civilian industry. Materials reg- 
ulations have cut production in 
plants making machinery for such 
industries as textiles, food canning, 
printing, shoes, and papermaking. 

Many of these makers are be- 
coming manufacturers, under sub- 
contract, of machine tool subassem- 
blies or even entire machine tools. 
Likewise, smaller or less well- 
equipped shops are subcontracting 
individual parts or groups of parts. 


Not the Utmost—But full utili- 
zation of the subcontracting facili- 
ties which helped so much in World 
War II was blocked in 1951 by the 
fact that civilian production has 
not been cut back nearly so much. 

This situation will improve in 
1952 but many shops which sub- 
contracted machine tool parts in 
the last war will still be making 
civilian parts this year. Still, ma- 
chine tool builders will try in ’52 to 
subeontract over 30 pct of output. 


Finances Down—Expansion of 
machine tool manufacturing plants 
was throttled in 1951 by the tight 
financial situation in which most 
builders found themselves, and 
Washington slowness in granting 
certificates of necessity. Although 
these conditions have been im- 
proved, only cautious expansion will 
occur in 1952. 

Builders know bad busts in- 
evitably follow big booms like the 
present one, and that therefore a 
time is coming when even present 
production capacity may be more 
than is needed. 


Heavy Imports—The upswing 
in imports of foreign-made ma- 
chine tools which began in 1951 
will continue this year. Machine 
tool production, particularly in 
France, Germany, and Italy, has 
increased greatly. 

New designs make many of these 
tools closer in quality to their 
American counterparts. 
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ELECTRO-SILVERY 


KEOKUK ELECTRO-METALS COMPANY 


Keokuk, lowa « Wenatchee Division: Wenatchee, Washington 


SALES AGENTS: Miller and Company ‘> 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. « 3504 Carew Tower, \ 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio © 915 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Missouri iS 
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The Iron Age 
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John C. Cotner 


He helps build hydraulic presses, 
the work horses of industry .. . 
He is forceful, friendly, modest. 





— little town of Mt. Gilead, Ohio, is making a bigger name for itself because 
of men like John Cotner, president of Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. It’s getting 
to be known better and better for big “work horse” hydraulic presses. 


John takes off his coat when he gets to work. When he walks past the big auto- 
matic in the back bay, or the buffing wheel, or through the warehouse or shipping 
room he knows the people who work with him—their first names, even their 
troubles. He’s that kind of man—friendly, interested. 


His confidence is inspired by belief in himself and his organization. He has 
a forceful personality, tempered by personal modesty and sound common sense. 


John was a draftsman for Pennsylvania R.R. when he became interested in 

machining and in 1920 organized Superior Stamping & Plating Co. Later he 

} worked for Hanes Auto Co. Then he joined Logansport Machine Co. as plant 

superintendent—and stayed to become president. He gained 20 years’ experi- 
ence in hydraulics. 


a 
\ 


His wide experience in production and hydraulics is well recognized. He’s a 
4 member of the advisory committee of the National Machine Tool Builders Assn., 
and a director, machinery division, of the Society of the Plastic Industry. 


Knoll Crest Dairy is his pride and joy. His pure-bred Guernsey cows make a 
show herd. When it comes to relaxing, he seeks out the cold, clear pools of a 
fast stream to quietly lay down a fly for the wary trout. 
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WILLYS-OVERLAND 
SPEEDS PRODUCTION with 


STEVENS 


Recently introduced, the new Willys Six is the newest 
addition to the renowned line of Willys-Overland 
automotive products. 


FULL AUTOMATIC PLATING MACHINES 


At Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo, Ohio, home 
of the world-famous “Jeep,” and the uew Willys Six, 
metal finishing of component parts is strictly a swift 
production-line operation. 

Here, a fast and efficient Stevens Full Automatic 
Plating Machine keeps pace with high-level automo- 
tive production in piston plating for both the mili- 
tary and civilian models of the Willys automobile. 

The versatility and dependability of the Stevens 
plating machine is clearly demonstrated at the Willys- 
Overland installation by: 


1. No down time. A continuous plating 
operation by the Stevens Full Automatic 


fits in harmony with all production line 
requirements. 

2. Ease of control. Single, absolute control 
permits minimum man-power require- 
ments. 

3. Low maintenance. Costs for repairs, parts 
and service are virtually non-existent. 

Throughout Industry, for dependable performance 
and enduring efficiency in metal finishing and plating, 
the w atchword is STEVENS. Our field representative 
nearest you will be happy to tell you how a Stevens 
machine can be tailor-made to fit your precise require- 
ments and solve your plating and processing problems. 
Call him or write to our headquarters address below. 


METAL FINISHING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES SINCE 1883 


FREDERIC B. 


STEVENS 


INCORPORATED 


DETROIT 16, MICHIGAN 
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Personnel 


The fron Age 


INTRODUCES 


E. G. Sammann, appointed West 
Coast representative for the SAND- 
VIK STEEL, INC., New York. Mr. 
Sammann will be located in Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 


Charles T. Nichols, named manager 
f the new lamp plant of WESTING- 
HOUSE ELECTRIC CORP., now 
inder construction at Reform, Ala. 


G. R. Monkhouse, named vice-presi- 
dent, Western Division, for SHELL 
CHEMICAL CORP. 


Robert T. Rollis, named chief in- 
rector of the pressed metal and 
lating plant, Oldsmobile division, 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP., Detroit. 
Rollis succeeds S. C. Starnaman 
vho has been placed on special as- 
enment. William Freeman has been 
amed superintendent of the plant. 


Clyde H. Slease, appointed admin- 
strative assistant to the president of 
DRAVO CORP., Pittsburgh. 


Dr. Arthur B. Hersberger, appoint- 
ed manager, products sales division, 
ATLANTIC REFINING CO. John 
Martin Hoener has been named man- 
ager, chemical products 

mestie sales department. 


section, 


John J. Doyle, named manager of 

wer tube sales, electronic tube divi- 

n, of WESTINGHOUSE ELEC- 
RIC CORP., Pittsburgh. 


John Paul Dyer, retired as vice- 
president and director of the PHELPS 
DODGE REFINING CORP., New 
York, 


Norman E. Carlson, appointed as- 
sistant chief mechanical engineer of 
the AMERICAN CAR & FOUNDRY 
CO., New York. 
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John W. Meader, elected assistant 
vice-president of the GREAT LAKES 
CARBON CORP., New York. 


Howard U. Herrick, appointed 
president of the E. W. BLISS CO., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Edward W. Hanson, retired from 
the firm of SAUER, INC., Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Hanson had been employed at 
Sauer for 33 years. 


Arthur W. Bull, elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of engineering of 
MICHIGAN WIRE CLOTH CoO., De- 
troit. 


W. H. Bobear, appointed as mana- 
ger of subcontracting for the GEN- 
FERAL ELECTRIC CO. Aeronautic 
and Ordnance Systems Department, 
Schenectady. 


John W. Brown, made top sales 
executive, reporting directly to the 
president of the NATIONAL GYP- 
SUM CO., Buffalo. Wade W. Hildinger 
was made assistant general sales 
manager. Dean D. Crandell will now 
devote his efforts to export, indus- 
trial and contract sales, including the 
development of more products and 
wider markets. 


E. Wayne Spaulding, appointed to 
the staff of field engineers of the 
PARKER-KALON CORP. Mr. Spauld- 
ing will cover the: middle Atlantic 
states. 


Henry H. Russell, joins BITUMIN- 
OUS COAL RESEARCH, INC., Pitts- 


burgh, as a development engineer. 


C. John Sundberg, appointed assis- 
tant to the vice-president in charge 
of sales for the Abrasive Div., NOR- 
TON CO., Worcester. Stephen Smith 
was named supervisor of the Worces- 

Turn Page 








JACKSON KEMPER, appointed as 
general manager of sales, Distribu- 
tor Products Div., Watson-Stillman 
Co., Roselle, N. J. 





THEODORE M. DILLAWAY, re- 
cently elected assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Forge Co., 
Buffalo. 





GEORGE B. KELLOGG, recently 
elected assistant vice-president of 


the Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo. 
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Personnel 


Continued 


Fred L. Nonnenmacher, named 
manager of the Chicago district sales 
for AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 
CO., succeeding E. A. Murray who 
has resigned. S. W. Goodenough was 
appointed manager of the manufac- 
turers’ products sales department and 
R. H. Hauger becomes assistant man- 
ager of manufacturers’ products sales. 


Donald Armstrong, resigned as 
president and director of the UNITED 
STATES PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. to 
accept a post abroad in connection 
with economic mobilization in Europe. 
N. F. S. Russell has been elected 
president, Huber F. O’Brien a direc- 
tor. 


John L. Moore, elected as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of purchasing and 
Robert L. Purcell as treasurer of 
EKCO PRODUCTS CO. 


Ralf H. Millsap and Frank A. 
Bosch, named _ vice-presidents and 
T. W. Fryou has been appointed 
treasurer of the PORTLAND GEN- 
FERAL ELECTRIC CoO. 


SEND FOR 


John M. Thompson, Jr., appointed 
vice-president of UNDERWOOD 
CORP., Philadelphia. 


J. B. Ford, Jr., elected a director of 
DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Edward L. Taylor, appointed man- 
ager of the lamp and lighting sales 
division of INTERNATIONAL GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


P. B. Doran, named chief, com- 
mercial sales, PRATT & WHITNEY 
AIRCRAFT CORP., Hartford, Conn. 


R. B. Blythe, named executive chief 
engineer of the Bryan factory of ARO 
EQUIPMENT CORP. J. R. Markey, 
appointed sales manager of the air- 
craft division. 


Russell S. Roeller, named general 
sales manager; Albert H. Clem, field 
sales manager; Edward S. Garverich, 
manager of technical service; and 
Arthur G. Tunstall, Jr., manager of 
marketing for PENNSYLVANIA 
SALT MFG. CO. 


As Originators of 
Rivetless Chain, Wilmot 


J. C. WILLEY, 


assistant to 


recently appointed 
the president of 


Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. 


Pittsburgh. 


H. A. GUMZ, 


recently named 


vice-president of Webster-Chicago 
Corp., Chicago. 


ROBERT A. GRANEY, appointed 
assistant general superintendent of 


Inland Steel C 


o.'s Indiana Harbor 


Works, labor relations and training. 


Offers Widest Choice of Chain 


Sizes and Conveyor Attachments 


The booklet 
engineering data on rivetless chain in 
pitches from 3” to 10%” and working 
loads from 3,000 to 130,000 Ibs.; of 
drop-forged steel, alloy or cast chrome- 
manganese steels. Wilmot not only stocks 
the largest choice of chain sizes, but also 
furnishes the widest range of other con- 


contains 


veyor parts: sprockets, traction wheels, 
flights, take-ups, shafting, bearings and 
trough in cast iron, ductile iron, carbon or 
chrome - manganese steel to fit the appli- 
cation. See why an increasing number of 
leading firms are cutting “down” time by 
depending on Wilmot for all 
replacement parts. 


conveyor 


HAZLETON, PA. 


Foundry and Shops: 
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ADOLPH J. DE 


chief engineer 
Stillman Co., 


MATTEO, appointed 
by the Watson- 
Roselle, N. J. 
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Mead Drill 
Press Feed 
mounted on 
spindle quill 
of drill press 


“—_ = 
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Use a new MEAD pneumatic drill press feed 
i for DRILLING, TAPPING, REAMING 








i 
4 


PATENT PENDING 










DRILL PRESS FEED NO. 1 
Specifications: Power fac- 
tor, 4 times line pressure; 
Stroke, 244" (approx); Bore, 
2%%"; Capacity, %" steel; 
Weight, 2 lbs. (approx). 
This simple, inexpensive device quickly converts j 
standard drill presses into semi-automatic machines; 

doubles production on suitable jobs in many cases. j 

Clamps to spindle quill in a few seconds. Automati- TT tear Out MEMO Coupen Now For 
cally closes air fixture on work. Adjustable feed 7 

control and break-through cushion. Quick return. Ylew MEAD INDUSTRIAL 
Easy to synchronize with automatic cycle equipment. AIR POWER CATALOG 
Fits any size press up to 2%” spindle diameter. . 

Use genuine Mead Pneumatic Drill Press Feeds for /: 

faster, cheaper, more profitable production. Get the 
facts—send coupon. 


4 MEAD SPECIALTIES COMPANY ep 


4114 North Knox Avenue + Dept. BA-12 + Chicago 41, Illinois 
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$ MEAD SPECIALTIES CO. 
e 4114 .N. Knox Ave., DEPT. BA-12, Chicago 41, Illinois 
@ Send free copy of new, colored MEAD INDUS. 
a TRIAL AIR POWER CATALOG describing the 
e complete line of famous Mead air-operated devices 
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({ ° 
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—Personnel ——________ 


Continued 


W. G. Burden and E. C. Schafer, 
named assistants to the general direc. 
tor of public relations for UNION 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, with head. 
quarters in Omaha. 


ll 


TED 





a Rae Lloyd A. Dunn, joined WYAN. 

F A g R i C A A L LOY § DOTTE CHEMICALS CORP. Chi. 
cago district sales and service staff, 

Robert J. Loskill, named manager 
of the sales training division, CATER. 
PILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, Ij, 
Thomas A. Glass, succeeds Mr. Loskil] 
as assistant manager of the govern- 
mental division. 





James Boyd, appointed as explora- 
tion manager for KENNECOTT 
COPPER CO. and Georges Ordonez 
was appointed as chief geologist. 





R. Allan Hickman, appointed to the 
newly created position of director of 
market research for the DOBECK- 
MUN CO., Cleveland. 





Chelsea R. Phillips, named field 
engineer at Hibbing, Minn., by 
HEWITT-ROBINS INC. Mr. Phillips 
will set up and head the company’s 
new office at Hibbing. 


OBITUARIES 





J. Phillips Cosgrove, executive vice- 
president of American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp. in New York, 
\ at the age of 54. 









Meas TREATING SECTION 


| 
William H. Warren, 84, former 
i 





\ 
& 3 . ‘ : 
; Catalog B B president of the Fuller & Warren i 
: AIRFIELD, CONN ‘\ Stove Co., Troy, N. Y. 


s HIGHWAY 
: 


mee 


13? 
ePORATED 
RoL.ocr 


John Bernard McGee, 74, treasurer 
i and a director of the Miami Copper 
Sa - Co., at New York. 





ox 


a 





Daniel J. Hilferty, 68, vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of 
The most complete, specialized reference on directors of the Lansdowne Steel & 
Iron Co. 
Heat Treating applications yet published. 
S. Walter Platt, 67, president and 
« e e founder of the Platt Steel & Supply 
Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. 


We suggest that you send for a copy without W. J. Morgan, €T, celgtanter of ts 


; ‘ process now used in the making of 
delay. No obligation. cast iron pipe and for many years 


affiliated with the American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. research department in 
Birmingham. 


Offices: PHILADELPHIA, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, HOUSTON, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, LOS ANGELES, MINNEAPOLIS, PITTSBURGH 


ROLOCK INC. + 1362 KINGS HIGHWAY, FAIRFIELD CONN. 








for better work Oscar A. Knight, 72, retired Detroit 


311 Cd Lower Cost district manager, Grinding Machine 
’ Div., Norton Co. 
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\ The gron Age 


a FOUNDED 1855 


Hevi w and Forecast 


The Industry View 


for 


| 





By Tom Campbell 
Editor 


| expansion 
replacement 
volume 
profits 
shortages 

| | controls 


To check current conditions in metalworking and to learn what its 
executives thought about the coming year, The Iron Age surveyed 
a cross section of the industry. Some surprising findings: Smaller 


firms are having less trouble getting materials than larger firms; 


the inventory picture is not as black as it has been painted; well over 


half are replacing uneconomical equipment on non-defense output. 


HEN men are not talking about their fami- 

lies they are talking about their business. 
In pullmans, in airplanes, in bars, in the office or 
on the street the favorite greeting is “How’s 
business ?” 

Today the question is the same but it has a 
few new twists. Now it is, “How are inventories? 
What do you think of controls? Will your busi- 
ness be better next year? What about expan- 
sion?” 

No one knows for sure the real answer. Any- 
thing predicted today is hardly more than a 
guess. Some are better than others; some are 
terrible. Usually, though, a man at least knows 
how he feels about things. 

We could ask the experts. But they probably 
don’t know any more, or as much as, the man 
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who is in the middle of it. Their opinions in 
the past 6 years have been nothing to write 
home about. 

We thought we would like to get a cross- 
section opinion on some simple questions by 
asking the men who make the answers possible 
by what they do, don’t do or what they think. 
Some people call this a survey. All we wanted 
Was an answer to some questions about what to 
expect next year in the way of business and 
what was the matter with things now. 

Not all the people we wrote to answered. 
Enough did to give us a fairly good picture of 
what metalworking executives are thinking 
about. In order to see if rumors about small and 
large business carried weight we divided the an- 
swers into those with 500 employees or less and 
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Z . /f your volume is off 
in 1952 will material 
shortages cause it? 


= Do you expect your 
business volume to 
increase in 1952 ? 
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Metalworking survey (continued) 


The pessimists do not outweigh those who look 
for a bigger volume. 

Of those who expected an increase the ma- 
jority thought their volume would expand 
between 10 to 25 pct. The figure most often 


those which employ more than 500 workers. 

For those who want detailed data on number 
of inquiries sent out, etc., there is a tabulation 
at the end of this article. We did get a return 
of more than 26 pct—pretty good these days. 
it was a cross-section 


The sample was good too 
of all metalworking plants which manufactured 
or fabricated products or parts from metals. 
Producers of metals were not queried. 


mentioned was 10 pct—a third looked for that 
much of a rise. About 19 pct looked for a 20 pct 
boost in output. Remember they were talking 
about their business—not the other fellow’s. 






Asking about material shortages was like 
waving a red flag. Some answers were em- 
phatiec beyond saying “yes” or “no.” On the 
question, “If your business will be off in 1952 


On the question of “Will your business in- 
our men were about divided. 
Large and small plants had the same answer. 
About 44 pct said “yes” and 56 pct said “no.” 


crease in 1952?” 
«é 


0 
5 Are you replacing uneconom- 6. Do you plan 
ical equipment on non-defense plant expansion 
production where possible? in 1952? 
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will it be due to material shortages?” there was asked a man “Are you having serious trouble 
no question of how metalworking heads felt. getting materials?” he would almost knock you 
Those with 500 or less workers voted 77 pct over saying “Yes!” But that’s not what they 
“ves” and 28 pct “no.” Larger plants said 71 told us. Of the smaller firms answering, 61 pct 
pet “yes” and 29 pct “no.” said “yes” they were having troubles but 39 
If you wanted to “expert” on the answers to pet said “no trouble.” There was a difference 
that question you could say that the larger from this in the answers from plants with more 
plants were not having as much trouble with than 500 workers. About 72 pct of them said 
materials as the smaller ones. Answers to other “yes” they were having trouble; the other 28 pct 
questions did not bear this out, so it would were not. 
be fair to say both groups thought about the We could say that the smaller plants were 
same. having less trouble than the larger firms in 
In these days you would think that if you getting material. That’s what they said to us 


‘. Are you having &. How about inventories 
serious trouble getting measured against 
materials or parts? current output ? 
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Metalworking survey (continued) 


and that is contrary to what Washington poli- 
ticians say and contrary to rumors going around 
the country. Since no names were signed to 
our returns every man could tell the truth with- 
out hurting his chances of getting material. 

Naturally, we wanted to know about inven- 
tories. There, we thought, would be a good 
place to find out how much trouble people were 
having. The government controls the size of 
inventories, so we asked “How are your inven- 
tories in relation to your production?” Again 
the sma!ler plants surprised us, because 29 pct 
said they were “OK,” 
53 pet said they were 
slightly unbalanced; 
only 18 pct said “‘bad- 
ly unbalanced.” 

Larger firms were 
having a little more 
trouble with inven- 
tories because only 18 
pet said they were 
“OK,” 64 pet said 
they were slightly un- 
balanced, but only 18 
pet of the larger 
firms said ‘their in- 
vei tories were badly 
unbalanced. | 

Such answers on 
inventories are a far 
cry from some of the 
wh. spers and rumors 
beiig passed on. It | 
was also enlightening 
to see that smaller 
plunts had better balanced inventories than did 
larger plants. At least that’s what they told 
us, and the figures are better than half guesses. 

Even at its worst it looks like inventories are 
only slightly unbalanced and that as the amount 
of material increases a better production rate 
can be put into effect by both large and small 
plants. 

No study would be complete without asking 
metalworking people “Are you replacing un- 
economical equipment on nondefense output?” 
On that question, plants with 500 workers or 
less answered: 53 pct “yes” and 47 pct “no.” 
Larger plants had a more definite answer be- 
cause 66 pct of them said “yes” and 34 pct said 
“no.” That means, we think, that the drive to 
cut costs by getting up-to-date equipment is 
under way in earnest; not even the defense 
program is stalling it. 

It would be normal to ask about expansion in 
the next breath. Only 20 pct of the smaller 
firms plan expansion during 1952 with 80 pct 
deciding they are not going to expand this year. 
The larger firms had a stronger answer: 38 pct 
of them expected to expand while 62 pct said 
“no they weren’t.” The difference might have 
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Who was queried? By plant size and prod- 
uct, questionnaires were sent to a cross-sec- 
tion of the metalworking field. This included 
manufacturers and fabricators of machinery, 
metal products and parts. Mills, foundries 
and other metal producers were not queried. 


How many answered? Of the 3400 ques- 
tionnaires sent to top level executives 892 
were returned—26 pct, considered high. The 
sample of returns compared favorably with 
the total number of small and large plants in 
the metalworking field. Some minor ques- 
tions were not answered on all returns. 


Time of survey — Most replies came in 
during the second week of November 1951. 
The pattern of returns coming in later was 
the same as for those received earlier. 





been because some of the larger plants were 
expanding for defense. 

As a little aside we asked the executives to 
tell us whether they would expand after the 
defense effort had reached its peak—if they did 
not intend to do it in 1952. Of those who 
answered, the sma ler plants said 70 pet would 
and 30 pet would not. Of the larger firms ans- 
wering this question, 66 pct said they would 
expand later and 34 pct said they would not 
expand. We expected this difference because 
more of the larger firms had said they would 
expand in 1952. 

We also wanted to know how these metalwork- 
ing leaders felt about 
controls. We found 
out. The question 


DETAILS ON SURVEY was “Do you think 


that if controls were 
on military items 
only, you would be 
better off on nonde- 
fense output?” Large 
and small plants had 
the same answers: 63 
pct said they would be 
better off and 37 pct 
said no they would 
not be better off. It 
looks as if business- 
men think that mak- 
ers and users know 
more about distribut- 
ing materials than 
does the government, 

at least on things 

other than military 
items. 

We asked about profits. The smaller plants 
said that 10 pct would see higher net profits; 63 
pet would see smaller profits, and 27 pct saw 
them about the same as 1951. The larger plants 
answered: 8 pct would see profits up; 65 pet saw 
them down; and 27 pct saw them about the same. 

Interpreting these answers on a broad scale 
it looks as though: Companies are having trouble 
getting materia!s, but things are a little better 
than Washington reports; smaller firms when 
answering questionnaires do not get overly ex- 
cited about what a job metal producing firms 
are doing for them in the way of supplies; and 
more important, inventories are not in as bad 
a shape as most people think. 

It was good to know too that all firms are 
doing their best to buy up-to-date equipment to 
help them cut increased costs due to higher labor 
and material charges. It also looked like controls 
could go out the window soon, except for military 
items, as far as the majority of metalworking 
people are concerned. 

At least you can stack your ideas up against 
those of people in your field who were patient 
and kind enough to help us out on these “ques- 
tions of the day.” 
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echnical Trends— 


Ingenuity must overcome 
Shortages in 1952 





By D. |. Brown 
Technical Editor 


In 1952 the use of nodular iron will surpass most optimistic estimates. 
Shell molding will come out of hiding in 1952 and will revolutionize 
foundry practice and thinking. An exciting year is ahead for both 
hot and cold extrusion; shapes as well as pipe or tubing will be 
produced. Titanium cooled off at year's end, but it will be a hot 


subject all through 1952. 


oe of greatly expanded research in all 
phases of metalworking it is impossible to 
even briefly describe all the important new 
developments of 1951. This summary therefore 
covers a selected group of developments be- 
lieved important to various parts of industry. 

Intelligent evaluation of some of the new 
materials, processes and practices was further 
complicated last year by government restriction 
of information declared “classified.” 

The foundry industry is in the throes of a 
revolution in basic foundry practice. Thin shell 
molding, often called Croning or C-Process, 
may well change the industry’s entire tech- 
nique, not only in production, but in the sales, 
promotion and end use of their product. Until 
late last year, this development was kept well 
under cover. Everybody allegedly had big 
secrets and nobody would talk for publication. 
In November the first step-by-step article on the 
C-Process appeared in these pages.' 

The development reported in this article was 
somewhat unexpected. Many experts had held 
that thin shell molding would first find wide 
application in the mass production of parts. 
To some extent they were right as Ford Motor 
is producing many parts with the process. How- 
ever, Builders Iron Foundry, Providence, R. L., 
a job shop, has proven that the process can pa) 


off on smaller lots or orders, which opens up 
new possibilities. 

Although the promoters or licensees of the 
process clammed up, the trade turned to its old, 
sometimes forgotten, fountains of information, 
the salesmen, and the suppliers, for facts not 


otherwise available. These messengers help 
break for publicity details on the single most 
important foundry development of many 
decades.” 


There has been one authentic reason, how- 
ever, for the reluctance of the industry to talk 
about thin shell molding. Until very recently 
they were not sure of the real or net savings 
in cost of manufacturing when using thin shell 
molds. Although thin shell molding uses 90 pct 
less sand per pattern, produces a smooth finish 
that minimizes machining, casts to precision 
tolerances and saves metal and alloy because 
of less gates, risers, sprues, etc., there is still 
more than one joker in the deck. 

The change-over from sand casting to shell 
molding is costly. It requires new equipment, 
vastly modified handling devices, and, above all, 
retooling. The resin which is now used to bond 
the sand costs 35¢ per Ib. The sand-resin mix can- 
not be reused—at least not in a way that would 
permit major salvage, since the only salvageable 
component after use of a mold is the sand, which 
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Record in technical development (continued) 





PATTERN PLATE for thin shell mold is inverted over bucket 
which contains resin and sand mixture. The heated plate is 
air clamped to the bucket and the bucket then turns 180° 
to deposit sand on pottern. 


could theoretically be reclaimed by one of the 
standard reclaiming techniques. 


To exploit the full savings possible when 
using thin shell molds, the following two things 
will be needed. (1) much cheaper and simpler 
methods of pattern construction (2) cheaper 
bonding agents must be developed. Even without 
these necessary steps, the process is finding 
wide application, but a good cost study on each 
and every part is necessary today to determine 
where and when to switch to thin shell molding. 

Molding machines capable of making one mold 
per pattern per minute are desirable. The in- 
dustry first investigated multiple-stage machines 
for this purpose.2 Right now they have dropped 
multiple-stage machines and are installing and 
studying single-stage molding machines. 


In 1952 thin shell molding will establish 
itself in its proper position in the foundry 
industry. A new bonding agent not necessarily 
a synthetic resin will be tried this year. 
Through the use of thin shell molds, many 
parts now made of steel will be switched back 
to less critical materials like malleable or cast 
iron. Ductile or nodular iron parts will be dove- 
tailed into the process also. It is likely that 
thin shell castings will even replace heavy gage 
sheet stampings if the sheet steel supply pic- 
ture remains tight. 

Another development important to foundries 
is ductile or nodular iron which found increas- 
ing wide use last year. Best estimates are that 
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50,000 tons were melted last year compared to 
20,000 tons in 1950. Basic research on heat 
treatment shows that many added applications 
will be made because of improved properties 
through heat treatment. The fatigue strength 
and notch toughness of this metal in the as-cast 
and heat-treated condition were also studied.‘ 

Late last year the results of one of the first 
investigations in the rolling of ductile iron were 
published.» Although the metal has been success- 
fully rolled it has only been rolled experimentally 
and no commercial rolling of the metal is yet 
being done. It appears, however, that some 
types of ductile iron will be available in 
wrought products in the near future. If this 
practice can be extended to enough products, 
ductile iron will have answered its future as 
one of our major engineering materials. 


The history of ductile iron has been turbu- 
lent. The British produced the metal using 
cerium as the nodulizing agent. Most of the 
tonnage in the country has been made under 
the International Nickel Co. patents which 
employ a nickel-magnesium alloy. Last year the 
British admitted that the nickel-magnesium 
practice was more reliable and cheaper. 


In 1952 more excitement may occur as other 
nodulizing agents are announced. At least one 
new method of making ductile iron which does 
not use nickel, magnesium, cerium or any stra- 
tegic metal will be announced. So much of the 
success of producing satisfactory ductile iron 
parts is tied up with foundry practice, personnel 
training, etc., that the relative merits of differ- 
ent additive agents are not easily defined. It is 
not likely that arguments over one addition 
versus the other will develop again. The end 
result will be more tonnage of ductile iron 
produced as experience is gained by the indus- 


try with most producers sticking to the old 
method. 


Titanium has cooled off 


Titanium is not as hot today as it was a 
year ago. Research on the various alloys, test- 
ing of prototypes in aircraft and ordnance 
applications have been a sobering influence. 
New production facilities have started opera- 
tion and others are under way. As yet the 
Kroll process is the only commercial method 
of producing the alloy. Over 500 net tons of 
metal were produced last year by this process. 
Research programs sponsored both by govern- 
ment and private industry continue to search 
for a better production method. Many different 
research programs involve the use of electro- 
lytic methods. Some of these processes may 
eventually be successful but it is not believed 
that 1952 will see their perfection. 


Last year the high temperature properties of 
commercially pure titanium were explored.* 
The same type of testing will soon be completed 
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on the major alloy systems now in production. 
As yet there are no real commercial applica- 
tions of the metal but some test programs indi- 
ate there might soon be some. So far, titanium 
has not proved itself to be a high temperature 
material. Even the alloys of titanium do not 
show promise for applications over 800°F. 
Some of the alloys, such as Re 130B, show three 
times better strength than the commercially 
pure metal at 800°F, however. 


A continuous recycling step for the Kroll 
method of producing the metal will be started 
this year at the new Titanium Metals Corp. 
plant in Henderson, Nevada. This practice will 
eventually reduce production costs, as both 
magnesium and chlorine are recovered. When 
enough tonnage of the metal is made using the 
recycling method, the present titanium price 
may be cut. So far the price of the metal has 
not deterred its use in test and research pro- 
grams. Any widespread commercial applica- 
tions, however, would necessitate lower prices, 
with aircraft a possible exception. 


Search for refractories continues 


The year ended without a solution to a re- 
fractory material capable of holding molten 
titanium. Graphite and water-cooled copper 
crucibles are used at present. The carbon 
pickup from graphite crucibles is detrimental 
to the ductility and weldability of the metal. 
Molten titanium will fast digest all ordinary 
refractory materials. Toward the year’s end 
researchers came up with the idea that a fluo- 
ride compound of some type might do the job 
since fluorine and other halogens are not sol- 
uble in titanium. 


The lack of proper refractories is one of the 
factors which to date has prevented the manu- 
facture of titanium castings. The industry made 
no appreciable progress on this program last 
year either. 

Last year saw the first full season of mining 
in the new ilmenite mines of Canada.‘ With a 
plentiful domestic source of high-grade ore, the 
titanium industry can grow at the expense of 
some other metals, the major ores of which lie 
beyond our shores. 

Larger ingots of titanium are now available. 
Ingots of 1000-lb are now standard and the 
producers can pour 1500-lb ingots when speci- 
fied. Ingots up to 2000 lb will be available this 
year. 

Scrap titanium is being mixed with sponge 
for production of some types of titanium in 
most melt shops. Scrap metallic titanium is also 
being used by a few steel companies to replace 
ferrotitanium in making 321 type stainless 
steel. Yields of titanium scrap in the electric 
furnace steel heats have been surprisingly 
good. 
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In 1952 the total tonnage of titanium metal 
production will hit a new high. Present esti- 
mates are that as much as 4000 net tons of 
metal may be made this year. The price on some 
products may be lowered and by second quarter 
forged blades and wheels for jet engine com- 
pressors will probably be accepted as standard 
materials. This might well be the first com- 
mercial application of the metal. The Army and 
Navy will undoubtedly come to a decision on 
bolt and nut applications which they have 
under study. 

Conservation of alloys received wide atten- 
tion last year. This year the real pressure will 
be applied unless the international situation 
changes radically. The alloy situation is cloudy. 
It is beclouded partially because industry has 
lost its only good gage of measurement—a free 
market. When prices are frozen and supplies 
allocated, scarcity is not reflected in price, 
which is the only authentic barometer of supply 
that industry fully understands. Industry is 
not generally told how much of the various 
metals is in stockpile. They can’t believe we are 
as short of molybdenum and nickel as Wash- 
ington claims we are. They suspect that the 
officials are calling wolf in cases, but they 
aren’t sure. Until they are sure, they move only 
under duress and the best example of this fact 
is boron steel. 

Although boron steels were widely publi- 
cized in these pages® and elsewhere, their actual 
use tonnage-wise has been disappointing. Some 
users of alloy steels are lukewarm about using 
the new steels and have taken the position they 
won’t use them until they have to. In cases they 
complain that they can’t buy the new grades 
but the reason has usually been that they won't 
order sufficient quantity for the mills to pro- 
duce economically. 

Although NPA has in cases been forcing the 





CRONING PROCESS, 4 in. tee couplings cast to tolerances 
of 0.003 to 0.004 in. per inch. Thin shell molds for these 
castings are shown at left. 
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Record in technical development (continued) 


switch to lean alloys, they haven’t yet really 
used the club. This year will undoubtedly see 
much more strict policing of melt schedules by 
NPA and industry’s full acceptance of the facts 
of life. 

Important as the conservation of alloy in 
constructional grades has been, it’s peanuts to 
that which must be done on jet and high tem- 
perature alloys. The huge amounts of cobalt, 
columbium, nickel, chromium, molybdenum and 
tungsten needed to make present alloys shown 
in the table in Sect. 5 of this issue are just 
not available. Shortages of cobalt were holding 
up jet alloy production way back in midsummer. 
One of the popular jet blade alloys, S816 con- 
tains about 40 pct Co. This alloy, which in cases 
replaced cast Vitallium blades which contain 
about 60 pet Co, is not holding up well in jet 
service. Even if S816 alloy were performing 
well, we don’t have the metals to continue to 
make it in quantity. 


Cooled jet parts are coming 


The Air Force has announced new designs 
of jets which employ air cooling to help hold 
down operating temperatures of some of the 
critical parts.® This will help but not solve the 
problem. Liquid cooling is the next step but it 
will not be perfected and approved this year. 
In the meantime, our jet program hangs in the 
balance. If the planned production schedules 
on engines were to suddenly become a fact, the 
kingdom could well be lost for want of high tem- 
perature alloys. 

New materials such as cermets and ceramic 
coatings look promising '®'! but are still in 
semi-laboratory stages of development. History 
may well record the fact that we didn’t need 
jets anyway because missiles took over where 
jets left off, but right now this premise is of 
little comfort. 

In 1952 the whole strategic alloy picture will 
be influenced by Korea and the rest of the 
international picture. However, no amount of 
olive branches, armistice or peace moves should 
dull the efforts of alloy conservation, particu- 
larly in the alloy-rich jet metals. The boron 
steel program will continue but the possibilities 
of using carbon steel plus boron, 14BXX series, 
for carburizing will not mature. Users will go 
to straight carbon steel or the regular boron 
steel alloys containing nickel, or molybdenum 
or chromium or all three but the 14BXX series 
will die a natural death in the carburizing 
grades. 

The continuous casting of many metals surgec 
ahead last vear. Although the nonferrous metals 
have been continuously cast for years, consider- 
able progress was reported.!®: !4.15,16,17 Most 
significant in this field last year was the suc- 
cessful casting of carbon and stainless steel at 
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the Watervliet, N. Y., plant of Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corp.'® 

Noteworthy in continuous casting of alumi- 
num last year in this country was the installa- 
tion of the Italian Properzi machine at Nichols 
Wire and Aluminum Co., Davenport, Iowa. This 
machine continuously casts a triangular section 
which is fed directly into a 13-stand continuous 
rod mill. These redraw rods are coiled and are 
then ready to be put through the wire drawing 
machines. To date, the bulk of the tonnage has 
been commercial purity aluminum, A new ma- 
chine has just been delivered from Italy to 
Nichols Wire, which will be capable of casting 
and rolling most of the types of aluminum 
alloys used by industry. 

Three other American companies have re- 
cently purchased Properzi casting machines 
and rolling mills to produce aluminum wire 
rod. There are 12 such installations in Europe. 





CONTINUOUS CASTING OF STEEL at the Watervliet plant 
of Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. Metal is flowing from hold- 
ing ladle into top of the reciprocating mold of the Rossi 
continuous casting machine. 


The interest in continuous casting of steel,is 
still running high but big producers are drag- 
ging their feet. The trade is watching the Rossi 
machine at Watervliet very closely. For alti- 
mate exploitation of the continuous cast stain- 
less steel process a companion extrusion step 
will be added. The huge savings in metal pos- 
sible through continuous casting and extrusion 
are particularly attractive in stainless steel- 
making. The as-cast surface of the 3x15 in. 
stainless slabs and carbon steel rounds up to 
9 in. have been good. 

In 1952 the small steelmakers selling wire 
products may enter the continuous steel casting 
picture. The present aluminum rod casting 
machines may also be used to cast experimen- 
tally sections for copper redraw rod before the 
year is over. 
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The use Of rare earths in both ferrous and 
nonferrous metals increased sharply last year. 
The rare earths are usually introduced into the 
molten metal as Misch metal or Lan-cer-amp. 
These agents consist mostly of cerium and 
janthanum with smaller percentages of neo- 
Jdymium, praseodymium or didymium, and costs 
$4.50 per lb. Table I shows the major difference 
in composition or ordinary Misch metal and 
+1 Lan-cer-amp alloy. The usual practice in 
protecting Misch metal from oxidation prior to 
use is to keep it immersed in oil. The Lan-cer- 
amp alloy is coated with a protective vinyl paint 
to preclude oxidation and the absorption of hy- 
drogen and nitrogen gases. 

The rare earths were investigated long ago 
by the Germans for certain magnesium alloys. 
Usually zirconium is the second alloy also used 
with rare earths in magnesium practice. Dow 
Chemical Co. is producing rare earth magne- 
sium in casting and extrusion alloys. The major 
cast alloys are listed in Table II. The properties 
of cast bars of these alloys appear in Table III. 
These data are taken from a paper presented 
before the Magnesium Assn. last November 15 
by J. C. McDonald, Dow Chemical Co. 

Howard Foundry Co. of Chicago is also pro- 
ducing rare earth magnesium castings in an 
alloy called ZRE-1. This particular magnesium 
alloy was developed by Magnesium Elektron 
Ltd., Manchester, England, and Howard Foun- 
dry started production under British license 
last year. 

The status of rare earths in steel applica- 
tions is befuddled. Although an excellent paper 
was presented by C. B. Post et al '*'% of Car- 
penter Steel Co. late in the year on stainless 
steel rare earth applications, the full story has 
been held up because of government and pri- 
vate enterprise classification of such infor- 
mation. 

Carpenter Steel Co. was issued a patent 
about the middle of last year on their applica- 
tion of rare earths to stainless. To some ob- 
servers familiar with the long history of rare 
earths, this action was surprising. Neverthe- 
less, Carpenter’s work and activity has added 
much to the technology of rare earth applica- 
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tions and stands out as one of the major devel- 
opments in this field for 1951. 

Through the use of 2 to 6 lb of rare earths 
per ton of steel, Carpenter Steel Co. has made 
commercially available for the first time certain 
stainless grades which could not be rolled be- 
fore. Rare earths are effective in improving the 
hot workability of austenitic or partially 
austenitic stainless grades containing 4 to 70 
pct nickel and 10 to 60 pct chromium, molybde- 
num and/or tungsten. 


However, the unpublished results of rare- 
earth application on other ferrous metals is 
even more exciting. The classification of rare 
earth developments in ordnance and other mili- 
tary applications can be considered unfortu- 
nate. Many believe that any method which can 
save strategic metal, permit better ingot yield, 
increase impact strength by as much as 50 pet, 
merits the widest dissemination. 

In 1952 even wider use of rare earths will be 
put into everyday practice. The old Misch metal 
practice will be discarded and some of the 
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Record in technical development (continued) 


present secrets will be declassified. The trade 
will find rare earths are not a panacea to all 
their tough problems and will only use them 
where the added cost per ton of steel can be 
actually justified. 

Steelmaking practice last year did not see 
too many startling developments. But former 
new methods were perfected, altered or dis- 
carded. Oxygen, carbon refractories, pressure 
top blowing, and all basic openhearth furnaces 
assumed their logical position in the industry. 
Jet tapping of openhearths with the shaped 
charge was a small but exciting development.?! 

One of the oldest yet ever haunting problems 
of iron and steel melters, sulfur elimination, 
received plenty of attention—behind the scenes. 
Steelmakers have been faced with continually 
rising sulfur contents in most of their raw 
materials, and even some of their fuels. 


CaC., used to desulfurize 


This, on top of the fact that manganese per 
ton of steel used today is much too high com- 
pared to availability of this essential metal 
particularly in wartime, piled insult on injury. 
Experiments in desulfurizing molten iron with 
calcium carbide were pushed beyond pilot plant 
tests despite the fact that this method is expen- 
sive. Calcium carbide under inert gas pressure 
was also used experimentally to desulfurize 
acid electric furnace steel. 

The French Perrin process was pulled out, 
dusted off and given another trial in some steel 
plants. This process necessitates the melt down 
of a special slag in a separate furnace which is 
then employed in the steel ladle to desulfurize. 
The slag is roughly a 50-50 compound of cal- 
cium aluminate. 

Sulfur reduction a-la-Perrin is fast but also 
is expensive. Tap sulfurs of 0.030 S are easily 
reduced to 0.015 or lower by this simple treat- 
ment but at the year’s end the steelmakers were 
withholding final judgment. 


Exothermic alloys find wide use 


One sulfur-bedeviled melt shop superinten- 
dent even ran brushed burnt lime through a 
BRI gun under nitrogen gas pressure into the 
steel bath—the results of which pleasantly sur- 
prised him but startled others who point out 
that the gun was never meant for such pur- 
poses. 

When the tar smoke finally cleared away, the 
industry found the new substitute mold coat- 
ings would work but again it cost more.2? The 
best mold coating material is still not finalized 
and experiments ran from the ridiculous to the 
sub lime. 

Use of exothermic alloys in steel melting 
shops is not a new development but the practice 
became very popular last year.?3 Exothermic 
ferrochromium permits the steel melter much 
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closer control of the actual chromium analysis 
in the heat. Exothermic alloys are used in the 
ladle. A melter can aim for a particular part of 
the chromium range; high, low or in the middle 
and be assured he will hit that part of the 
specification. 

New exothermic alloys were announced last 
year and more are under development or study. 
Exothermic ferrosilicon and manganese are 
also finding wider application. 

These silicon alloys are not only used as a 
source of silicon in the metal but are often 
used as slag conditioners in basic openhearth 
practice. 

Exothermic ferromanganese is especially use- 
ful in steel grades containing over 0.70 pct Mn. 
Recoveries of 90 pct efficiency on exothermic 
ferromanganese ladle additions are standard; 
in cases up to 95 pet recovery have been re- 
corded. 

Another exothermic ferroalloy, Carb-X, has 
been used to advantage in certain cast iron 
applications. This agent promotes a microstruc- 
ture with a high percentage of ferrite and a 
low amount of combined carbon. Castings like 
molds and stools made with Carb-X additions 
have demonstrated longer service life. 


Mn from O.H. slags next year 


In 1952 the industry may be driven to adopt- 
ing one of the extra operational methods of 
sulfur reduction. The scrap picture will clear, 
but not until some now untapped sources are 
opened up to increase the tonnage moving. Basic 
research of best methods of manganese recov- 
ery from openhearth slags completed late last 
year will spur the industry to add new large 
facilities for salvage of this metal.2* Manga- 
nese consumption per ton of steel will show 
little decrease, however. 

Hot and cold extrusion of steel, both des- 
tined to play an important role in our metal- 
working industries, continued to expand last 
year. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. became the 
fifth licensee of the Sejournet hot extrusion 
process which features molten glass as a 
lubricant. 

Although deliveries of equipment to the 
other licensees have been somewhat behind 
schedule, Babcock and Wilcox Tube Co. started 
operations last month. At least two more com- 
panies will have the French hot extrusion 
method in production by mid-1952. Allegheny 
Ludlum plans to start their operation in Feb- 
ruary at Watervliet, N. Y. Stainless steel 
rounds made by their continuous casting 
process will be hot extruded as well as other 
stainless alloys of the high temperature type. 

Cold extrusion, of salient importance to 
the production of certain ordnance material, 
boomed along at high speed. Mullins Mfg. Co., 
Salem, O., erected a new cold extrusion plant 
at Warren, O., for shell production and offered 
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, sell under license their Koldflo process to the 
rade.** 

Late in the year, H. J. Heintz Co., Philadel- 
hia, formally turned their new extrusion plant 
ver to the Navy, who will use it as a pilot 
roduction plant for development and study of 
nany military items. Heintz Co. has made no 
effort to license a cold extrusion method. The 
Heintz plant features mostly German-made 
extrusion presses, many of which are mechani- 
al presses. 

There are at least 12 distinct schools of 
thought in the dozen or more companies now 
working on cold extruded products as to best 
lubricants, types of presses and sequence of 

working annealing, etc. The opinions on lubri- 
cants run from plain Bonderizing with no spe- 
cial drawing compound all the way to the highly 
specialized compounds used in the Foscoat 
Process which employs zine phosphate.?® 27 In 
between are other opinions and practices offer- 
ing all possible combinations of the two major 
beliefs. It appears there could be as many cold 
extrusion techniques developed as there are 
producers of cold extrusion products, if it were 
not for the very active excellent research and 
promotion of the special lubricant makers. 

The question of which type of extrusion 
press, mechanical or hydraulic, will be com- 
promised this year. A combination hydraulic 
and mechanical press designed to use the best 
features of both types is now being built. It is 
believed this press will satisfactorily reconcile 
both sides and will prove to be the best cold 
extrusion press yet designed. 

The advantages of cold extrusion of certain 
types of products has stood the test of time and 
experience well. What many believed were 





GOWTH IN SIZE and efficiency of electric furnaces for 
steelmaking is an important trend of the times. By 1953, 
U. S. electric furnace steel capacity will be about 9 million 
tons. 


merely claims are now generally accepted as 
fact. Savings in metal, precision tolerances of 
parts, better than machined surfaces, and high 
mechanical properties without heat treatment 
still hold true. 

In 1952 both hot and cold extrusion will win 
acceptance as standard production methods. 
Extrusion techniques will improve and produc- 
tion rates and die life will increase. The ad- 
herents of special lubricants for cold extrusion 
will probably have more rooters on their side 
before the year is over as they are tooled up for 
excellent service to the trade, are well staffed 
and are diligently continuing their research, 
not only in cold extrusion but all types of cold 
working. 
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‘Jobbing Foundry Adopts Croning Process For Thin Shell Molds," 
The Iron Age, Nov. I5, p. Jil, 


Resin Makers Push Croning Process,"’ The Iron Age, Nov. |5, p 
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®""Machines Make Shell Molds Automatically," The Iron Age, 
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13, p. 136, 
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Cermets May Answer Jet Designers’ Prayers,"’ The Iron Age, 
Nov. 29, p..77; Dec. 6, p. 154. 


'' "Ceramic Coatings Can Save Critical Alloys,"’ The Iron Age, 
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AERONAUTICAL 
MATERIAL SPECIFICATIONS 


AMS No. 

5010C- 

0.13 max. C, 0.7-1.0 Mn, 0.07-0.12 P, 
0.16-0.23 S; cold-finished screw stock- 
bars. Similar to SAE 1112 & QQ-S- 
671 & AISI B1112. 

5022E~ 

0.14-0.20 C, 1-1.3 Mn, 0.08-0.13 S; bars 
billets, forgings, tubing—free cutting. 
Similar to SAE 1117 & AISI C1117. 
5024C- 

0.32-0.39 C, 1.35-1.65 Mn, 0.08-0.13 S; 
bars, billets, forgings, tubing—free 
cutting. Similar to SAE 1137 & AISI 
C1137. 

5030A- 

0.06 max. C, 0.25 max. Mn, 0.08 max. 
Si; wire, welding. Similar to MIL-R- 
5632, CL.1. 

5032A-— 

0.18-0.23 C, 0.3-0.6 Mn, 0.04 max. P; 
wire, safety, annealed. Similar to SAE 
1020 & QQ-W-461 & AISI C1020. 
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STEEL SPECIFICATIONS 


This brief analysis of various civilian, federal and military 


Aeronautical Material (AMS) 
Air Force — Navy Aeronautical (AN) . 
Re TU TE nic adsenspevesssinncs aia 


American Society for Testing Materials (ASTM) 
Federal (QQ) ...... 


MD: SY eave cts 
DSA MIY wissen vs 


specifications is designed to aid defense contractors. Gen- 
erally, it lists the composition and form of the material referred 
to in these specifications and notes whether or not it is similar 
to a better known standard specification. 


5033— 

0.05-0.20 C, 0.3-0.6 Mn, 0.045 max. P; 
wire, Zn coated—annealed. Similar to 
AN-W-22 & AN-QQ-W-435. 


5036B- 
0.10 max. C, 0.25-0.50 Mn, 0.04 max. 
P, 0.05 max. S; sheet & strip, Al 
coated—cold rolled. Similar to AISI 
C1008. 


5040E- 
0.15 max. C, 0.25-0.60 Mn, 0.04 max. 
P, 0.05 max. S; sheet, strip, deep 
forming—cold rolled. Similar to SAE 
1010 & QQ-S-636 Cond. 5 & AISI 
C1010. 


5041- 

0.08 max. C, 0.2-0.4 Mn, 0.04 max. P, 
0.05 max. S; sheet, strip, deep draw- 
ing—cold rolled. Similar to SAE 1006 
& AISI C1006. 


5042E— 

0.15 max. C, 0.25-0.6 Mn, 0.04 max. P, 
0.05 max. S; sheet, strip, forming— 
cold rolled. Similar to SAE 1010 & 
QQ-S-636, Cond. 4 & AISI C1010. 


Norman E. Woldman 
Consulting Metallurgical Engineer 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Compiled by 


5044C— 
0.15 max. C, 0.25-0.60 Mn, 0.04 max. 
P, 0.05 max. S; sheet, strip, % hard 
temper—cold rolled. Similar to SAE 
1010 & QQ-S-636, Cond. 2 & AISI 
C1010. 
5045B-— 
0.25 max. C, 0.25-0.60 Mn, 0.04 max. 
P, 0.05 max. S; sheet, strip, hard 
temper—cold rolled. Similar to SAE 
1020 & QQ-S-636, Cond. 1 & AISI 
C1020. 
5050D- 
0.08-0.13 C, 0.30-0.60 Mn, 0.04 max. P, 
0.05 max. S; tubing, seamless, an- 
nealed. Similar to SAE 1010 & AISI 
C1010. 


5053A- ‘ 

0.08-0.13 C, 0.8-0.6 Mn, 0.04 max. P, 

0.05 max. S; tubing, welded, annealed 

Similar to SAE 1010 & AISI C1012. 

5060B- 

0.18-0.18 C, 0.8-0.6 Mn, 0.04 max. P 
Turn to Page 262 
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I 
DEFENSE CONTROLS GUIDE 


This special section digests principal 
material control orders affecting the 
metalworking industry, lists CMP requ- 
lations and NPA forms, revised to Dec. 
15, 1951. Also included in a special 
insert is a list of controls officials 
with their room and telephone numbers. 
And there are four pages listing principal 
metal products bought by the armed 
forces and locations of the buying offices. 


IN THIS SECTION: 


Defense Controls Page 

Index of Orders 328 

"M" Orders | 329 

CMP Regulations 341 

NPA Forms 342 

mer ; NPA Field Offices 343 
i DO Symbols ...... 344 
Fi Defense Personnel Directory 335 
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TO BUSINESS MEN: This is YOUR Defense Personnel Directory. It 
will prove invaluable to you in contacting the people in Washington 
you want to call or visit. If you don't know whom you should contact 
on a particular problem, you should look under the columns headed 
Section and Title. We have tried to make this directory as complete 
as possible by including building and location, room number and phone 


and extension number for each defense official. In order to help you 
keep your Defense Personnel Directory up to date for handy reference 
THE IRON AGE will list changes as they occur. THE IRON AGE 
wishes to thank the various defense agencies for their cooperation in 
making this directory possible. 





OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Sec. or Div. 


Foreign Supply 
Production 
Manpower 
Stabilization 
Materials 

Staff Director 
Science Advsry. 
Public Information 
Information 


Title 


Director 
Asst. to Dir. 
Gen. Counsel 
Asst. to Dir. 
Asst. to Dir. 
Asst. to Dir. 
Asst. to Dir. 
Asst. to Dir. 
Asst. to Dir. 
Chairman 
Asst. to Dir. 
Asst. Dir. 


Executive Office Bldg. EXecutive 3300 





Individual Room Ext. 
Charles E. Wilson 100% 2101 
Clay Bedford 105% 2116 
Rodolfo Correa 178 2131 
William Y. Elliott 164 2243 
Raymond G. Fisher 181 2182 
Arthur S. Flemming 111 2223 
A. E. Howse 184 497 
Charles B. Stauffacher 10512 2131 
Dr. O. E. Buckley 1594 3563 
Andrew H. Berding 174 471 
Scott Hershey 174% 494 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 
New GAO Bldg. (Except As Noted) STerling 5200 


Expansion Goals 
Materials Accounting 
Requirements Comm. 
Military & AEC 
Foreign Require. 
Indus. Manpower 


Resources Expansion 


Administrator 
Spec. Asst. to Adm. 
Dir., Policy Dev. 
Dep. Adm., Airer. 
Dep. Adm., Alum. 
Asst. Adm., Prod. 
Asst. Adm., Dist. 
& Controls 
Exec. Asst. 
Dir. of Security 
Gen. Counsel 
Asst. Adm., Info. 


Manly Fleischmann 3R-2 4461 
William Hoff 3R-2 3442 
Ernest A. Tupper 3W-2 5188 
Harold R. Boyer 4A-4 4422 
Samuel W. Anderson 2T-2 5551 
William C. Truppner 3K-2 4111 
William A. Murphy 133 3361 


(Old GAO Bldg.) 


Office of Program and Requirements 


Deputy Admin. 
Asst. to Dep. Adm. 
Asst. to Dep. Adm. 


Director 
Act. Dir. 
Chairman 
Director 
Director 
Director 


Office of Resources Expansion 


Dep. Admin. 


Russell A. Heddleston 4H-1 3858 
Richard W. Lawrence 41-9 5177 
Charles H. Kendall 4H-16 5121 
Edward K. Moss 3N-2 4466 
Charles E. Wampler 4G-7 5316 
Melvin L. Anshen 4F-7 5313 
reorge N. Lilygren 4E-7 4524 
Glenn E. McLaughlin 4D-7 3148 
H. J. Dammeyer 4C-6 5377 
G. A. Steiner 4E-7 4524 
W. N. Lawrence 41-9 5425 
O. R. Johnson 41-8 5437 
Emmett H. Welch 4I-1 5453 
James F. King 3N-16 5246 








Sec. or Div. 


Title 


Office of Procurement and Production 


Defense Mobilization 
Conservation Div. 
Critical Areas 
Electronics Prod. Bd. 


Analysis & Reports 
Mil. Program Analysis 


NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 


Dept. of Commerce Bldg. (Except As Noted) STerling 9200 


Alloy Steel 
Castings 

Cold Drawn Bar 
Sheet & Strip 
Stainless Steel 
Structural Shapes 
Tin Plate 

Tool Steel 

Tube 
Warehouse 
Wire 

Forgings 

Pipe 

Plate 


Deputy Admin. 


Asst. Dep. Admin. 
Coordinator 
Director 

Chairman 
Chairman 


f ge Defens 


Office of Staff Service 


Deputy Admin. 

Sp. Asst. to Dep. 
Admin. 

Staff Asst. 

Director 

Director 


Administrator 
Deputy Adm. 
Ind. Adv. Comm. 
Appeals Board 


Defense production odministration (co 
Individual Room 
Clay P. Bedford 105% 

(Exee. 

Office) | 
Warren M. Huff iB-4 
Eugene F. Bertrand {B-6 
Howard Coonley iF-1 
Ivan D. Carson iG-2 
Edmund T. Morris 2362 

(Tempo. f 
Nathaniel Knowles i1C-2 
Francis P. Hoeber 4C-2 
Harry O. Compton 4{A-4 


Alvin Mayne 
Henry Rau 


Manly Fleischmann 
Thomas S. Nichols 
G. Lyle Belsey 

T. Munford Boyd 


Asst. Adm. for Pro- 
duction Controls Walter U. Skuce 


General Counsel 
Dir. Comp. Div. 


John 1. Hollands 
John WY. Peckham 


METALS AND MINERALS BUREAU 
New GAO Bldg. (Except As Noted) STerling 5200 


Asst. Adm. 


Norman W. Foy 


IRON AND STEEL DIV. 
New GAO Bidg. STerling 5200 


Director 
Deputy Dir. 
Ch. Prod. Dir. 
Comm. 
“ V-C 
Asst. to Dir. 


W. B. Quail 
H. Johnson 


E. D. Bickford 
R. W. Wilkins, Jr. 
F. T. MeCue 


Production and Distribution Branch 


Chief 
Chief 
Chief 
Chief 
Chief 
Chief 
Chief 
Chief 
Chief 
Chief 
Chief 
Chief 
Chief 
Chief 


J. J. Boylan 

\. J. McDonald 
W. A. Thompson 
W. H. Pocock 
W. J. McCune 
Robt. Smice 

F. A. McClelland 
F. Kremp 

W. J. Resiner 
V. H. Prange 
N. F. Melville 
James Sweeney 
C. T. Hapgood 
Paul Landis 


Metallurgical and Conservation Branch 


Asst. Dir. 


E. J. Hergenroether 


5100-A 


iD-1 
iD-1 


5800 


5212 
5805 


5009 
5120 
2051 Te 

Bldg. 





2H-10 
2H-8 


B-6 
2C-6 
2D-4 
2D-4 


2H-9 


ee 
Defense PERSONNEL 





Defense production administration (continued) Iron and steel div. (continued) . 
litle Individual Room Ext. Sec. or Div. Title Individual Re 
of Procurement and Production Ferroalloys and Metals Branch 
ity Admin. Clay P. Bedford 105 2116 Asst. Dir. J. H. Critchett 2) 
(Exec. (EX. Ferroalloys Chief F. F. Franklin 2 
Office) 3300) Nickel Chief H. Larsen 2 
. Dep. Admin. Warren M. Huff iB-4 3106 Tungsten & Molybdenum Chief H. Lusk 2 
‘dinator Eugene F. Bertrand 1B-6 3151 Operations Chief Geo. Kunkle 2 
ctor Howard Coonley 4F-1 3401 etd gs . 
staan Seeet: Si Clana 4G-2 3738 Pocmities and Raw Materials Branch 
rman Edmund T. Morris 2362 3585 Asst. Dir. R. J. Wyser 2k 
(Tempo. Bldg. T) MRO Chief F. A. Weidman 2 
on ¢ Stel Beret Pig Iron Chief J. A. Claussen 2M 
ee arenes west . Plant & Facilities Chief H. L. Leyda 2 
uty Admin. Nathaniel Knowles 4C-2 3333 Refractories & Fluxes Chief Mrs. M. M. Savers 2K 
Asst. to Dep. Francis P. Hoeber 4C-2 4551 Serap Chief M. S. Plant 2M 
dmin. 
f Asst. Harry O. Compton 4A-4 4471 
setor Alvin Mayne 4D-1 4816 ALUMINUM AND MAGNESIUM DIV. 
actor Henry Rau 4D-1 3387 


New GAO Bldg. STerling 5200 
L PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 


ree Bldg. (Except As Noted) STerling 9200 


Director T. A. Lynch 2 





Magnesium Branch 
ainistrator Manly Fleischmann 5800 4461 Chief Perry D. Helser 2 
uty Adm. Thomas S. Nichols 5100-A 4476 Requirements & Distri- Chief A. M. Dinkfeld 2 
Adv. Comm. 4G. Lyle Belsey 5212 5511 bution 
reals Board T. Munford Boyd 5805 3820 Castings Act. Chief G. A. Pagonis 2 
t. Adm. for Pro- Wrought Products Act. Chief P. D. Helser 2 
uction Controls Walter C. Skuce 5009 4111 
eral Counsel John H. Hollands 5120 4331 Products Branch 
Comp. Div. John H. Peckham 2051 Temp. Chief Joseph Irwin 2 
Bldg. T 4393 Pig Ingot & Scrap Chief Conrad Briel 
Extrusions Chief E. D. LaTouche 2 
LS AND MINERALS BUREAU Sheet, Plate & Foil Chief Robert Farrell 
tidg. (Except As Noted) STerling 5200 Powder Chief A. W. Pingle ; 
t. Adm. Norman W. Foy 2D 3351 Rod, Bar, Wire & Chief W. V. Gilbert : 
Forgings 
| IRON AND STEEL DIV. Castings Chief Lloyd Mapes : 
w GAO Bldg. STerling 5200 Warehouse Chief Harold Beebe 2 
ctor W. B. Quail 2H-10 3281 Requirements and Distribution Branch 
uty Dir. H. Johnson 2H-8 4346 Chief Cenner Batman 9 
Pred. Dir. : : orn - Air Force Chief George Mahoney 2 
| omm., E. D. Bickford 36-6 5746 Army & Navy Chief A. M. Martin 2 
a oe an Sa — “ss os ae For. Chem. & Rub. Chief Richard Taylor 
| ° , os ; Indus. & Agri. Equip. Chief Lawrence Moyer : 
luction and Distribution Branch Tex. Leather & Spec. Chief J. Medley 
| J. J. Boylan 2A-5 5705 Other Claimant Agencies Chief R. Heffernan : 
| of A. J. McDonald 2D-6 5891 Consumer Goods & Bldg. Chief Donaie | Sgritta 
of W. A. Thompson 2A-6 5949 Program and Statistics Branch 
a re seni as oie Chief S. M. Blumenreich j 
of Robt. Smice 2A-4 4011 Conservation and Order Administration Branch 
of F. A. McClelland 2C-6 5008 Chief Herbert Cullen | ‘ 
of F. Krem 2A-6 5916 
f W. J. Resiner 2D-4 5489 Facilities Branch | 
of V. H. Prange 2B-6 3059 Chief Henry Scott ' 
of N. F. Melville 2B-6 3420 
af James Sweeney 2C-6 3004 
af C. T. Hapgood 2D-4 4038 COPPER DIV. 
of Paul Landis 2D-4 4947 New GAO Bldg. STerling 5200 
urgical and Conservation Branch Director F. H. Hayes 2! 
t. Dir. E. J. Hergenroether 2H-9 4868 Deputy Dir. J. W. Mullally 2 








| TT 
HT 




















Room xt. LOCATION OF BUILDINGS | 
Dept. of Commerce Bidg........ 14th St. & Independence Ave., SW 
it 2H-9 4795 Dept. of Interior Bidg.........:. C St. between 18th & 19th St., NW 
n 2L-8 3756 Executive Office Bldg.. 17th St. & Pennsylvania Ave., NW 
=.’ “oe ICC Bldg. ... 12th St. & Constitution Ave., NW 
2K-8 3670 New GAO Bidg. 5th & G Sts., NW 
M Temporary Bidg. E 4th St. & Adams Drive, SW 
Temporary Bidg. S............. Jefferson Dr. ne St., SW 
2H-11 3960 porary 9g ar 6th St., 
an 2K -9 4939 
n 2M-10 3026 
2M-9 3934 Copper Div. (continued) 
— “ae 4017 See. or Div. Title Individual Room Ext 
2M-10 3782 li ate a a ts a a a 2 Bas cilia niesneibiaeed 
Wire Mill Branch 
DIV. Chief E. H. Rising 2H-14 5924 
Asst. Ch. J. H. Crawford 2H-14 5923 
Allocation Chief F. Spitale 2J-14 4924 
2N-1 5630 Program Chief ) 
Components Chief D. R. DeRoche 2K-14 5076 | 
Production & Facilities Chief C. Ange 2K-14 5463 
er 2L-1 5520 Warehouse Chief W. Dwyer 2L-14 3989 
d 2L-2 4708 
Brass Mill Branch 
aK -2 5844 Chief David T. Marvel 2H-13 4920 | 
aL-1 5520 Asst. Chief J. V. O'Connor, Jr. 2-13 5468 | 
Asst. Chief P. W. Taylor 2J-13 5403 
2M-1 5480 Allocation Chief L. O. Thompson 2K-13 4925 
95-1 4 449 Production & Scheduling Chief W. Ashlock 2J-13 5973 
he 2K -1 47 42 Facilities & Components Chief E. B. Blakely 2J-13 4926 
1 25-1 6441 Technical Chief H. Bedworth 25-13 5468 
25-3 4928 Warehouse Chief L. C. Chew 2H-13 3943 
23-1 4744 Program Chief J. O’Connor, Jr. 2J-13 5468 
Foundry Branch 
2J-2 4718 , i ‘ 
2K-1 4737 Chief W. A. Meissner, Jr. 2H-12 3376 
Technical H. B. Gardner 2H-12 5429 
ch Allocations & Records J. R. Varndell 25-12 3970 
in 2N-1 3778 
ley 2K-2 4736-5036 Copper Raw Materials Branch 
2K-2 5550 Chief M. L. Trilsch 25-15 5404 
r 2J-1 4744 Scrap Chief C. F. Williams 25-15 5069 
yer 2J-2 5910 Program Off. W. E. Bradford 2K-15 4614 
2J-2 4752 Conservation Chief L. T. Bonner 2M-15 4607 
2J-1 4776 Statistics & Reports Chief G. Haycraft 2L-15 4724 
a 2J-2 5910 Orders & Regulations Chief H. A. Barron 2M-15 5497 
CMP & Program Chief John P. Moore 3098 
reich 2L-1 3597 
TIN, LEAD AND ZINC DIV. 
om ia — New GAO Bldg. STerling 5200 
’ Director Erwin Vogelsang 2E-1 4501 
Dep. Dir. John Sellon 2E-1 5363 
25-5 4713-3610 Lead Branch Acting Ch. Arthur J. Cavanaugh 2H-1A 3430-3930 
Tin Adjustments Edward L. Hogan 2E-2 3240 
Zinc & Cadmium Adj. Margaret B. Murphy 2G-2 3015 
Lead, Antimony, Bismuth Edwina Parkinson 2G-2 5484 
Adj. 
Tin Chief William L. Raup 2F-1B 3166-7 
2H-15 3318 Program Chief 2G-1A 3198-5436 
y 2H-15 3275 Zinc Chief Herbert O. Rogers 2G-1B 4022-5087 
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MISCELLANEOUS METALS AND MINERALS DIV. 
New GAO Bldg. STerling 5200 


Sec. or Div. Title 
«|Director 
Deputy Dir. 
Selenium Chief 
Asbestos, Fibers, Textiles 

& Fibrous Glass Chief 
Industrial Diamonds Chief 
Mica Chief 
Precious Metals Chief 
Fluorspar Chief 
Artificial Graphite Chief 
Clays Chief 
Natural Graphite Chief 
Program & Statistics Chief 
Beryl & Monazite Chief 


Individual 


W. A. White, Sr. 
H. B. Sharpe 
George C, Branner 


Ray H. Coultrap 
Marguerite Dotye 
Alexander H. Jeffries 
Mary Lubig 

Samuel H. Manian 

A. B. Oatman 
Donald S. Phelps 
Valentine C. Smith 
John E. Steinhauer 
John M. Patterson 


Room 


21-1 
21-1 
2H-3 


25-3 
21-2 
2J-3 
2H-2 
21-3 
21-2 
2H-3 
2J-3 
2H-2 
21-4 


INDUSTRIAL & AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT BUREAU 
New GAO Bldg. STerling 5200 
Asst. Administrator Franz Stone 


Dep. Asst. Adm. 
Admin. Officer 


Frank Shields 
Herschel Snead 


METALWORKING EQUIPMENT DIV. 
New GAO Bldg. STerling 5200 


Order Board 

Used & Avail. Tools 
Priorities & Dist. 
Diversion & Substitution 


Production Liaison 
Service 

Materials & Components 

Pool Order 

Subcontract Facilities 


Abrasive Product 

Cutting Tool 

Gages, Precision 
Measuring Instruments 

Foundry Equip. & Sup. 

Machine Tools 

Indus. Heating Equip. 

Wire Drawing & Rolling 
Mill Equipment 

Light Power Driven 
Equipment 

Machine Tool Attach. & 
Accessories 


Director 

Asst. to Dir. 
Asst. to Dir. 
Admin. Asst. 


S. W. Bergstrom 
P. S. Gaston 
T. R. Rudel 
W. W. Kennedy 


Product Distribution Branch 


Chief 
Chief 
Chief 
Chief 
Chief 


Howard L. Rich, Jr. 
E. Payson Blanchard 
Wm. S. McCormick 
Harry E. F. Hawkins 
Edgar Grossman 


Production Control Branch 


Chief 
Chief 
Chief 
Chief 


Joe Willis 

Joseph Fitzgerald 
Henry W. Armstrong 
Robert M. Husband 


INDUSTRIES BRANCH 


Chief 
Chief 
Chief 
Chief 
Chief 
Chief 
Chief 
Chief 
Chief 


Chief 


Tools, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures Chief 


Forge & Press Equip. 
Welding Equipment 


Chief 
Chief 


Dale P. Spoor 
Ralph O. Anderson 
W. T. Buchanan 


Edward J. Masterson 
Francis E. Fisher 

Fred G. Ashley 
Charles B. Kentnor, Jr. 


J. G. Fitzgerald 
Herbert A. Newman 
Oscar Iber 

Jacob J. Demuth 


Howard W. Carlisle 
W. B. Browning 


PROGRAM & REQUIREMENTS BRANCH 


CMP 


Chief 


James Shiels 


3H-16 
3H-16 
3H-9 


3H-14 
3H-13 
3H-13 

33-14 


353-15 
33-13 
3K-14 
3J-14 
3K-14 


3E-2 
3K-16 
31-13 
3K-13 


35-16 
3K-15 
3K-15 


3L-16 
3L-16 
3K-16 
3L-16 


3K-16 
3K-16 
3K-16 

3J-16 


35-16 
3M-16 


3M-14 


Ext. 


6360 
5361 
6426 


5079 
6425 
6434 
5068 
5084 
5641 
4927 
5086 
3091 
5086 


3391 
3392 
5136 


1687 
1629 
5856 
5652 


6961 
4506 
4803 
4370 
4130 


4857 
3262 
5708 
5909 


4827 
4799 
5285 


6034 
4804 
4827 
4813 


3262 
4802 
4802 
4801 


6961 
4814 


3978 





Defense Pt. 


OFFICE OF 


Temporar 
Sec. or Div. Title 





Director 
Exec. As: 


Off. for Adv. Comm. Director 


Industrial Materi: 
Te 


Director 
Asst. Dir. 
Asst. Dir. 
Admin, O 
Div. Ecor 
A 
Chief 
Passenger Car Chief 
Parts & Accessories Chief 
Truck & Trailer Chief 
Aircraft Chief 
Marthe Chief 
Build 
Chief 
Roofing & Insulation Acting Cl 
Masonry Materials Chief 
Hardware & Misc. Prod. Chief 
Prefab. Structures Chief 
Mechanical Bldg. Equip. Acting Cl 
Con. & Dis. Chief 
M 
Chief 
Auxiliary Machinery Chief 
Con., Min. & Quarry. 

Mehry. Chief 
Cut. Tools & Indus. Sup. Chief 
Elec. Mchry. & Power 

Equip. Chief 
Farm Mchry. & Equip. Chief 
Gen. Indus. Mchry. Chief 
Mchne. Tools (new & 

used) Chief 
Mchne. Tools (new & 

used) Bus. Spec 
Metals Extrac. & Fab. 

Mchry. Acting Cl 
Trans., Mat. Handl. & 

Instr. Chief 

Chief 
Iron & Steel Products Chief 
Copper & Brass Chief 
Lead, Tin & Zinc Chief 
Castings & Forgings Chief 
Light Metals Chief 
Scrap Iron & Steel Chief 


Mise. Metals & Minerals Chief 
Fabricated Products Chief 





e Personnel Directory —continued 


FICE OF PRICE STABILIZATION 


Temporary Bldg. E. STerling 4200 





DEFENSE MATERIALS 








PROCUREMENT 


General Services Admin. Bldg. EXecutive 4! 





Title Individual Room Ext. Sec. or Div. Title Individual 
Director Michael V. DiSalle H-383 3215 Administrator Jess Larson 
Exec. Asst. Thomas Klechak 8-311 4318 Dep. Administrator Howard I. Young 
Director Ethel B. Gilbert 8-220 8183 Foreign Expansion 
Division Director Charles E. Stott 
strial Materials and Manufactured Goods Div. 
Temporary Bldg. S 
Director Murray D. Smith 2067-S 3132 SMALL DEFENSE PLANTS ADMINISTI 
Asst. Dir. John M. Bulkley 2067-S 3133 Old Washington Post Bldg. STerling 2858 
Asst. Dir. Sam M. Ewing 2059-S 4989 Administrator Telford Taylor 
Admin, Off. William F. Hagan 1053-S 6273 Asst. Admin. for 
Div. Econ. Charles W. Moore 2055-S 5843 Administration H. W. Brawley 
Admin. Services Director John W. Garwell 
Automotive Branch Business Assistance Director R. Martin Steven: 
, Budget & Finance Director Keith L. Hanna 
Chief W. LeRoy Jordan 1052-S 8884 Contract Procurement Director Ferdinand M. Bro 
Chief Kirk A. Metzerott 1403-S 8879 Econ. Program 
Chief Clarence Brown 1409-S 4938 & Reports Divester Wm. Summers Jo 
Chief Vacant Field Operations Director Harry E. Pontius 
Chief Vacant General Counsel James M. MeHane 
Chief Vacant Information Director Albert Lubin 
Loans Director Richard C. Dyas 
Building Materials Branch Materials Director Roger E. Allen 
Chief Walter H. Acheson 2533-S 3502 poner ae & : » & 6 
Acting Ch. Donald Linville 2538-8 3119 a ve eS oe 
main a Personnel Director D. J. Carr 
Chief Vacant 
Chief Henry K. Bryson 2538-S 3119 
Chief Vacant 
Acting Ch. Richard C. Cook 2536-S 3118 DEFENSE TRANSPORT ADMINISTRA 
Chief Thomas G. Letchworth 2540-S 8026 Interstate Commerce Commission Bldg. REpublic 
Administrator James K. Knudson 
Machinery Branch Dep. Admin. Homer C. King 
Chief Leslie J. Carson 2526-S 6534 Exec. Asst. W. S. Rainville, Jr. 
Chief Warren B. Leland 2506-S 8887 Gen. Counsel Francis A. Silver 
Admin. Officer Clarence Barker 
Chief Arthur F. Loder 2518-S 8880 info. Officer John Cunningham 
». Chief Edward L. Norman —_.2510-S 8976 Equip. & Materials Director F. Berkeley Robins 
Inland Water Trans. Acting Director John P. Coakley 
Chief Harold M. Jalonack 2520-S 8889 Manpower Director Samuel L. Newman 
Chief Archie A. Stone 2504-S 2291 Port Utilization Director Andrew Lane 
Chief William F. Earls 2524-S 5533 Railroad Transport Director Elmer J. Stubbs 
St. & Highway Trans. Director Edward T. Hicks, J 
Chief Blaine C. Lisk 2508-S 5990 Warehousing & Storage Director Harold K. Osgood 
Tax Amortization & 
Bus. Specialist Ralph R. Erwin 2508-S 5990 Defense Loan Chief Robert R. Hendon 
Acting Ch. Alee M. Sheard 2516-S 8886 
Chief Lawrence W. Wallace 2514-S 3519 PETROLEUM ADM. FOR DEFENS 
Dept. of Interior Bldg. REpublic 1820 
Metals Branch Inter. Sec. & Petrol. 
Chief William Kerber 2503-S 5108 Administrator Oscar L. Chapman 
Chief Vacant Deputy Admin. Bruce K. Brown 
Chief Arthur F. Norling 2513-S 8095 Asst. Dep. Admin. Hugh A. Stewart 
Chief Charles C. Rieth 2505-S 8446 
Chief Edward J. Metzger 2511-S 5228 Domestic Industry Operations 
Chief William N. White, Jr. 2517-S 3236 Asst. Dep. Admin. Alfred P. Frame 
Chief David C. Holub 2519-S 8236 
Is Chief Joseph C. Twinem 2517-S 8892 Production Division 
Chief Howard H. Needham 2509-S 4395 Directer Robert L. Foree 


= a ae 








SSS 














GENCY | Petroleum admin. tor defense (continued) 
0 | Sec. or Div. Title individual Room Ext. 
Room Ext. | —_—_—_————— neneee sehiighinatadiiabgnbenoe 5 eatin BS ies 
onan ann | Natural Gas Production & Refining Division 
mp oan Director Richard P. Walsh 6445 4747-4794 
Refining Division 
7130 4616 | Director C. Eugene Davis 6459 5343-44 
Supply & Transportation Division 
Director George A. Wilson 5251 2797-98 
| 
ATION Materials Division vv 
Director Richard M. Morrison 2542 5397 c 
305 2271 s : 0 
Operations Service Division = 
417 3818 | Trans. Materials Chief O. M. McClatchey 1070 5351 re) 
103 3315 | Projects Chief William E. Tyler 2023 3426 S 
n 511 3628 | =%\Program Director Cecil L. Burrill 6458 2728-3094 og 
424 3244 Gas Operations 0 
n 505 3377 : 
Asst. Dep. Adm. Charles P. Rather 6517 5321-22 Y 
ila tl — | Gas Facilities Director Louis C. Sonnen 6646 3924-3946 - 
& “ | Gas Planni i r 5360-2! - 
300 3995 | as Fianning Director Walter E. Caine 5020 5360-2521 = 
322 2344 | ~ 
504-A 3256 | |. 
109 3282 | DEFENSE SOLID FUELS ADMINISTRATION a 
524 3258 Dept. of Interior Bldg. REpublic 1820 © 
= 121 3241 | Administrator Charles W. Connor 5310 5225 i 
. SS am Dep. Admin. E. T. Klett 5316 5210 og 
~ Dep. Admin. C. R. Ferguson 5320 5211 ie 
Dep. Admin. W. F. Hahman 5312 5391 > 
Information Chief A. L. Newman 5315 5064 
TION Equip. & Materials Chief C. W. Woosley 5214 4437 v 
7500 | Industrial Finance Chief L. N. Plein 5322 2396 , @ 
4134 c16 | Manpower Chief L. M. Morris 5320 5211 _—_ 
ie see Coke Chief Geo. P. Wilson, Jr. 5215 3403 z- 
5410 5888 Transportation Chief W. J. Howard 5211 2073 . 
5311 5274 Cc 
5108 3513 F c 
F 
1116 6309 EMERGENCY PROCUREMENT SERVICE : 
a ro Seventh and D Streets SW. REpublic 7500 <q 
4217 4536 Commissioner A. J. Walsh 7132 2243 a 
| 3430 8023 | Purchase Div. Acting Director H.C. Maull, Jr. 3002 2672 2 
5310 8801 | Special Asst. W. M. B. Freeman 7007 5108 : 
r. 4133 2113 Asst. Dir. Raymond Eberly 3002 3085 4 
3430 4447 Ferrous Metals Chief Cc. W. Chaffee 3120 5692 ‘ 
Rubber Director J. B. Ingle 5002 6178 i 
1210 5262 Research & Develop. Director Tom V. Wilder 7008 6356 
Storage & Transpor. Director J. E. Salisbury 3028 3432 E 
Admin. Officer H. C. Cleveland 7124 4691 F 
‘s 
E F 
NATIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES BOARD § 
Executive Office Bldg. STerling 4700 : 
6151 704 i 
6512 3831 Chairman Jack Gorrie 206 3311 E 
6521 4164-65 Vice Chairman Edward T. Dickinson 202 3483 
Spec. Asst. Robert O. Renville 204 3242 
Spec. Asst. Tom Yarbrough 305 3245 
6516 3891-3892 Gen. Counsel James L. Kunen 202 + 3431 
Program Asst. Dal Hitchcock 2001, 3212 
Econ. Adviser Oscar Enbler 216), 3358 
2557 4934-35 Special Security Meas. Director Ethan Allen Peyser 216 3325 } 
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January 3, 1952 











AGE 





Controlled Materials Plan Allotment & DO Symbols 


CMP Allotment 








aad/or DO 
Rating Major Program 
Symbol Involved 
A-1 Aircraft 
4-2 Guided Missiles 
A-3 Ships 
A-4 Tank-Automotive 
A-5 Weapons 
A-6 Ammunition 
A-7 Electronic and Com- 
munications Equip. 
A-8 Fuels and Lubricants 
A-9 Clothing & Equipage 
B-1 Building Supplies & 
Equipment for 
Constr.-Troop 
B-2 Subsistence 
B-3 Transportation-Equip. 
B-9 Production-Equip. 
C-2 Defense Dept. Constr. 
C3 MRO 
C-4 Certain munitions 
items being purchased 
by Foreign Govt's, 
through domestic 
commercial channels 
C-6 Canadian military 
production program 
C-9 Misc. 
D-1 Civil Works-Corps of 
Engineers 
D-2 Panama Canal Co. 
D-3 Domiciliary Bldg. Old 
Soldiers Home 
E-1 Construction 
E-2 Operations (including 
MRO 
E-3 Privately-Owned 
Facilities 
F-1 Construction 
F-2 Other 
| F-3 Construction 
| F-4 Other 
| F-6 Construction 
i F-6 Other 
F-7 Construction 
F-8 Other 
F-9 Construction 
| G-1 Other 
G-2 Construction 
G-3 Other 
| G-4 Construction 
G-5 Other 
G-6 Construction 
G-7 Other 
G-8 Shipyard Const. 
H-1 Construction 
H-2 Other 
H-3 Construction-Major 
Plant Additions 
Order M-50) 
H-4 Minor Requirements 
Including MRO 
| Order M-50 
H-5 Construction 
| H-6 MRO (Order M-50 
-7 Construction 
H-8 Other (Order M-87 
H-9 MRO (Order M-46) 
| J-1 Ship Building for 
| Maritime Account 
J-2. Private Ship Building 
Maritime Sponsored 
J-3 Construction 
J-4 Other 
J-5 Construction 
| J-6 Other 
J-7 All Programs 
J-8 Departmental 
| Programs (all 
J-9 Construction 
5-1 *‘B"' Products 
T-8 Construction 
r-9 MRO 


344 


Agency or Industry 
Div., Ete 


Defense Dept. 
Defense Dept. 
Defense Dept. 
Defense Dept. 
Defense Dept. 
Defense Dept 
Defense Dept 


Defense Dept. 
Defense Dept. 
Defense Dept 


Defense Dept. 
Defense Dept. 
Defense Dept. 
Defense Dept. 
Defense Dept 
Defense Dept 


Defense Dept 


Defense Dept 
Army Dept. 


Army Dept 
Army Dept 


AEC 
AEC 


ARC 


Federal Civil Defense 
Federa! Civil Defense 
Federal Security Adm. 
Federal Security Adm. 
General Services Adm. 
General Services Adm. 
Veterans Administration 
Veterans Administration 
Housing & Home 
Finance Agcy. 
Housing & Home 
Finance Agcy. 
Agriculture Department 
Agriculture Department 


Defense Transport 
Admn 


Defense Transport 
Admn. 


Canada 

Canada 

Maritime Admn 
PAD 

PAD, Interior Dept 
Defense Elec. Power 


Admn. 


Defense Elec. Power 
Admn. 


Defense Minerals Admn. 
Defense Minerals Admn 


Defense Solid Fuels 
Admn. 


Defense Solid Fuels 
Admn. 


PAD 
Commerce Dept 
Maritime Admu 


Maritime Admn. 


Public Roads Bureau 
Public Roads Bureau 
CAA & CAB 
CAA & CAB 


State Dept., Voice of 
America 


Interior Dept 


Defense Fisheries Admn. 


PAD 
Water Resources Div. 
Water Resources Div 


CMP Allotment 
and/or DO 


Rating 
Symbol 


W-3 


W-4 
X-1 


X-3 
X-4 


X-6 


Major Program 
Involved 


MRO & Operating 
Construction (M-77 
Self Assigned) 


MRO & Operating 
Construction (U-2 
Application- 
Authorization M-77) 


MRO (Order M-73 


Construction 


Construction 


Industrial Plants, | 
Factories, Facilities 


Residential Structures 
other than Multi- 
Unit Buildings 


Ail Other Types of 
Bidgs., Structures, 
Projects, except those 
Table 1 of M-4A and 
Multi-Unit Bldgs. 


Material for Repairs or 

Replacement of Sup- 
plies or Equipment 
due to Flood Condi- 
tions. 


Military Equip. and 
Supplies Being Pur- 
chased by Foreign 
Govts. through Dom- 
estic Commercial 
Channels. 


All Programs 
Civilian Requirements 


of Foreign Areas 
under Military Admn. 


All Programs 


Laboratories 
M-71) 


Order 


For Producers of Non- 
Controlled Materials 
for use as Production 
Material 


Field Offices 


Material! for Repair or 
Reconstruction of 
Buildings or Projects 
due to Flood Damage 


To identify steel pro- 
ducts purchased by 
a) one steel producer 
from another (steel 
producer) or (b) one 
warehouse from an- 
other warehouse for 
resale without further 
conversion 


To Identify: Brass Mill 

Products and Wire 
Mill Products Re- 
quired by Distributors 
to Replenish Stocks 
(Order M-82) and 
(Order M-86) 


Aluminum for Des- 
tructive Uses (M-84 


Priorities and Direc- 
tives 
Basketing—NPA 

Reg. 2 


Agency or Industry 
Div., Ete. 


Communications Equip. 
Div. 


Communications Equip. 
Div. 


Communications Equip. 
Div. 


Railroad Equip. Div. 


Industrial Expansion 
Div. 


Construction Controls 
Div. 


Direction 1 to CMP 
Reg. 6) 


Direction 1 to CMP 
Reg. 6) 


Direction 2 to CMP 


Reg. 5 


Army Dept. 


International Trade 
Office of) 


Defense Dept. 


ECA 
Self Assigned 


Commerce Dept. 


Direction 2 to Reg. 6) 


Production Equip. for Defense Dept 


Certain Private Con- 
tractors 


CMP Allotment 
and/or DO 


Rating 


Symbol 


AM 


FC 


Purpose 


To transfer aluminum between (a) aluminum pro- 
ducers, (b) aluminum producers and aluminum 


smelters, and (c) 


: nd- aluminum 
aluminum distributors. 


producers and 


To transfer steel (a) between mills (b) from ware- 
house to mills in less than mill quantities for pro- 
cessing into another shape or form which is still 


a controlled material. 


WH 


PM 


SU 
RE 


MRO 





Prefix to warehouse serial number on shipmen 
to replenish warehouse stocks of controlled ste) 
products. 

Identifies purchase of controlled and non-controlle 
materials by controlled materials producers jy 
use as production materials (except for aluminyy 
acquired by use of symbol ‘‘AM”’). (See Dires. 
tion 2 to CMP Reg. 1.) 

Small Users (See Direction 1 to CMP Reg. 1), 

Repair Parts and Materials for Repairmen, (34 
CMP Reg. 7.) (Not under CMP . 5.) 

CMP Reg. 5—Self Assigned. ‘‘B” Prodye: 
numbers. 


CMP Allotment 


and/or DO 
Rating 
Symbol NPA Industry Division 
K-1 Agricultural Machinery & Implements 
K-2 Aircraft 
K-3 Aircraft 
K-4 Aluminum & Magnesium 
K-5 Building Materials 
K-6 Building Materials 
K-7 Building Materials 
K-8 Chemicals 
K-9 Communications Equip. 
L-1 Construction Machinery 
L-2 Mining Machinery 
L-3 Consumers Durable Goods 
V-3 Consumers Durable Goods 
L-4 Consumers Durable Goods 
V-4 Consumers Durable Goods 
5 Consumers Durable Goods 
-6 Consumers Durable Goods 


s_ 


Consumers Durable Goods 
Containers & Packaging 
Containers & Packaging 
Containers & Packaging 
Containers & Packaging 


ae hh eE 
| ivwww 
Loo 


= 
—_ 6 





M-2 Copper ; 
M-3 Electrical Equip. 

M-4 Electrical Equip. 

M-5 Electrical Equip. 

M-6 Electrical Equip. 

‘fi Electronics 

M-8 Electronics 

M-9 Electronics 

N-1 Engine & Turbine © 
N-2 Engine & Turbine at 
N-3 Engine & Turbine a 
N-4 General Components Pe 
N-5 General Components Fi 
N-6 General Components j 

N-7 General Components 

N-9 General Industrial Equip. 

P-2 General Industrial Equip. 

P-3 General Industrial Equip. 

P-4 General Industrial Equip. 


P-5 General Industrial Equip. 
Iron and Steel 
Iron and Steel 
=7 Iron and Steel 


P-8 Leather & Leather Products 
V-8 Leather & Leather Products 
P-9 Lumber & Lumber Products 


P-1 Metal Working Machinery 


ee can alee od 


P-6 Metal Working Machinery 

Z-2 Metal Working Machinery 

R-1 Miscellaneous Metals & Minerals bs 
R-2 Motion Picture Photographic Products eos 
R-3 Motor Vehicle 

R-4 Motor Vehicle 

V-5 Motor Vehicle 

R-6 Motor Vehicle 


-7 Ordnance & Shipbuilding ad 





R-8 Ordnance & Shipbuilding 

R-9 Ordnance & Shipbuilding 

S- Petroleum Administration for De ense 

8-2 Printing and Pub‘ishing ¥ 
8-3 Pulp, Paper and Paper Board 3 
S-4 Railroad Equip. ; 
S-5 Railroad Equip. i 
P-7 Railroad Equip. s 
8-6 Rubber 

8-7 Scientific & Technical Equip. a 
8-8 Scientific & Technical Equip. X 
S-9 Scientific & Technical Equip. 

T-1 Service Equip. 

V-6 Service Equip. 

T-2 Service Equip. 

T-3 Textile 

T-4 Tin, Lead and Zine 


Tue Iron AcE 









on shipments 
atrolled ste 
on~« ontolled 
producers {op 
‘or aluminum 

See Dies. 


> Reg. 1), 
irmnen, See 


a 5 , 


on 


lem nts 


' ens 





GOVERNMENT 


PROCUREMENT 


Major Metal Products Bought by the Armed Forces and Where They Are Bought 


These major produets of the metalworking in- 


dustry are bought by the military. Numbers 


at 


the right refer to the buying offices listed on the 


following pages. 


A 
Aerial bombs, AP, depth 
Aerial bombs, general, frag., etc. ...... 
Agricultural machinery and implements 
Air conditioning and 


refrigeration equipment, 


hy Se. B25 2 ee 

Aircraft assemblies, components, propellers 15,17, 
Pe ET ee en eee Peres 15, 
Ammunition, artillery, complete ............ 13, 
Ammunition, artillery, components ....... 4, 13, 
ADAMAUMAIEION, GIGHT GYMS 6 occ ccc ceccececcecs 
Artillery, naval guns & mortars (cal. .60 and 
CUEn Wah awe ees 5 ka ace eee awe DG as Oe 


Augers, earth, power operated 


Bakery equipment 
Beds, hospital 


Bituminous mixing, paving, and related equip- 
ment 


Boats and accessories .......... S56 
Boilers, railroad type 


IIs och Rata te «5 a ale acad'e eee O SES 13, 
Bridges, fixed and floating 

Cabinets, instrument ............... vs 
Cannisters, gas mask .......... ode) yee ee 
Pie Sees Ole CO co ceeW Pie ernee ens faces 


Catapults, beaching gear ..... 
Cement 


handling and placing machinery and 
OUTONOIUE 6 oi bee cweeen 


Chairs, dental 


Clips, ammunition 


Communication and related equipment 
12, 15, 19, 20, 23, 
Component parts and subassemblies, attachments 
and accessories for metalworking machinery. . 
ee 16, 19, 21, 
Computing devices, sights (except bomb sights) 4, 
Concrete mixing, paving, placing, and 
equipment 
Containers and closures 


Compressors and pumps 


related 


Contractors’ crawler carts, wagons, and trailers 


January 3, 1952 


Toe ee 11, 15, 20, 22, 2 


To sell any of these items write 


18 
13 


30 
20 
17 
18 
18 


18 


26 


16 
QR 


1X 


21 


the appropriate office. If your product is not 
listed here write the Central Military Procure- 
ment Information Office, Munitions Board, Pen- 
tagon, Washington 25, D. C. 
Conveying, elevating and materials handling 
CORI 6k ois he 6 His o ewe seatiasons ee 
Crushing, pulverizing, and screening machinery. 21 
Cutlery, ibastvial 26 0 bik ic. idee Gecgea wens once 16 
Cutting and forming tools for metal working 
ARIES nn kok cttuns Wile dmme vee ReReee es 16 
D 
Decontaminating equipment ............ 34, 35, 36 
Domestic water systems ..........++-- 21 
Dredging machinery and components, except hulls 2 
E 


Electric distribution and control equipment 
2, 16, 19, 20, 27, 28, 30 
2, 16, 39, 2 
4-9 ine. 


Electric generators and motors 
Electroplating equipment 


Engines, gas turbine and jet ..............se8- 17 
PORNO GRs RRNA fans eon eke Renee 13, 18 
F 
Files, rasps and other hand tools ........ es ae 
Fire control equipment ............ .4, 18 
Fire fighting equipment ......... vices ea ae 
Flamethrowers ......... 34, 35, 36 
ee eee ee ee ee 13 


Foundry equipment, except furnaces and ovens 


16, 22 
Fuel burning equipment i sng sa aoeere 
Furniture and fixtures (incl. shelving and 
ED > 4 o's kw x Sk ea rh. 31635 
G 
Gages, levels, micrometers, etc. ._....... 16 
Graders and maintainers ............... 21 
Grenades and components .. td rT ee 
Gun mounts, ete. (except aircraft) ...... 5, 14, 18 
H 
Heat treating equipment ..... ae .4-9 incl. 
Household electrical appliances seeks 2G 
I 
Industrial furnaces, kilns, lehrs, and ovens...... 380 
Identification plates, badges, emblems, tags, and 
SOT TU a 6 on ese cea demas ; 10 
Ns GRRE Seis ELH woh y 
Insulated wire and cable ......... 26. 20: 36. 37 
Iron and steel products ...... ...... ..16, 20 
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J 


Jigs, fixtures and metalworking accessories, ex- 
cept machine accessories 


K 


Kitchen utensils, tools and cutlery; and table- 
ware, except flatware and hollow ware.....11, 33 


L 
Landing vehicles (not tracked) __........... 14 
Landing vehicles, tracked .......... porary eae 


Launchers, rocket a thaene 
16, 20, 21, 27, 30, 31, 32 


Lighting fixtures ...... 


Lighting fixtures, automotive .... __.............. 14 
MORE ISTE oss cascdeki oc Poo cae ends 3 
Loaders, self-propelled, positive-feed ........ 2 
Locomotives, wheels and parts .......... 3 
Logging equipment ....... i... seecccens 2 
Lubrication equipment .............. 19 
M 
Machine guns ........ vclaciG e 
ENE IE. oils die Gait on bec ades cues 16 
Map reproduction equipment ne als aa eee ae 
Materials handling equipment .......... 16, 21, 25 


Mechanical power transmission equipment, in- 


cluding bearings .......16, 19, 20, 28, 30, 31, 32 
Mess and galley utensils ........ Ee ae 
Metal fabricated basic products ............... 16 
Metalworking machinery ...... nee eaters 16 
REIG,; ROTIRL MOG WATE 6. ik koa 20ekssaaennen i 2e 
Mining machinery and equipment .... ... 2 
PGE WORIGIOE: 6c. 5.5.6.5 od Gs SRR oaweehe 14 
Motor-vehicle type maintenance and repair equip- 

ment cig x ton ee gee ii obi as: 
SEE TEU: 6 oS Ge i awadchdasadbeleeccun hue <n 
ee, pelea t hel ee 
Mowers, hand and powered ...............00. 2 
Musical instruments ie eee ee ee 10 

N 
Nonferrous metals, basic shapes and forms ..... 16 
o 
Office machines and equipment ....... 16, 30, 31, 32 
Oil field producing equipment ...... cm tei 21 
Optical sighting and ranging equipment .. oe 
P 
Packing and gaskets ... .......... vooe, 3 
Petroleum handling equipment ........... eet 
Photographic equipment and supplies ......... 15 
PRON BROW: 6. ak aC GNS ERK «2 He RRBs 2 


Plumbing, heating, and ainsiilennens equipment 

2, 3, 11, 20, 30 
Pontoons and pontoon components (Navy-type). 21 
Pontoons, aluminum ......._._...... Loy ee 
rortable manchime 001s... 464... 5..0i0seee08 16, 20 
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Power driven hand tools ............ 
Power excavators and attachments (track- Levins 


GE) OS 8. ban cs ce op OP ees as oe ee ae bar on 
Power excavators and nitetinaenth (wheel- 
mounted only) ............. Bes i 2 
Prefabricated buildings and panels; and ready 
ent Wes. 6h RES wees Rae ieee 21 
Primary metal forming and finishing machines 
and Gquipment oo is. te un eee Seem 16 
R 
Rail and track accessories .............-. c~. 2 
Railroad construction and maintenance equipment, 
power-driven, except railroad-car mounted.... 2 
Refrigeration equipment ..__.......... 11 
AOE; POOUMNONR . biscdes Clie Vids RO eee & 
Riftes, weveivers, Ste: 226). ss cvekuN 6 


Read and pavement clearing and cleaning equip- 
ment, except tractor and truck attachments... 21 

Road and pavement repair, marking, leveling, 
and demolition equipment .......... ‘ 2 

Rock-drilling, earth-boring, and seein’ ma- 


CO os oe keke atin rie iia 2 
Rockets, assembled (5-in. par ae’ Pcl aac aué he 
Rockets, assembled (5-in. and under) ee 

s 

I heii 0. sine ae 2 
Bae ROE. 66k bide saee nda dcus a ee 16 
Scaffolding, adjustable and dusiniieiaiie eee 
DOPRROEE 6 in88i sd 6. eRe ape een 2 
Secondary metal Sanaa and outine machines 

and equipment .......... Sar Be Lye a ala oe AC 
DOH -Prepeled WORPONE <i. :.)<asean sResnes 0% 9, 14 
Ships, combat and landing vessels ............ 1 
Shovels, PICKS, Gb... .o.0dess sc ess etere 16 
Small arms (cal. .60 and under) ......... ..5, 6 
BOPINe, DOE 2.5.5 ss eewsiwns + sina ianee hmeasol ase 11 
Stabilizing, compacting, and a -preparetion 

equipment for roads and streets ...... can 


Surveying and mapping equipment... .2, 15, 20, 30 


Tanks, complete .... ae 
Hand tools, edge (drills, chisels, etc. ) Gat winks test ae 
Hand tools, except edge (shovels, picks, ete.)... 16 


Tools, hand a dl a tena arene d jn a 

Tools, hand, special purpose. ...........34, 35, 36 

Tools, mechanics’ measuring ............++ee. 16 

Tractors (ceviOn WOO) onvak Ais SERS iw ewe 2 

Tractors, contractors’ (special design only)..... 2 

Turbines, steam and water ... ...ccsccsecesher 19 
Vv 


Valves, pipe fittings and piping specialties, ex- 
cept plumbing specialty and radiator valves 19, 20 


Ww 
Wr IE, | CODGRB «okie os os 66 ANS Ge 4, 20 
Water and sewage sentenand equipment . 2 
Welding machinery and equipment ............ 16 
Well drilling machinery ........ 5 Sir ee peas 2 
Woodworking machinery ............00.. e000. 2 
Wrenches, pliers, screwdrivers, etc. .... iG ae 
x 
mEay GORE: 36 Cc Ses dO ERR 1 
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Armed Forces Buying Offices 


January 3, 1952 


Numbers at left refer to purchased products in list on pages 345 and 346. 


84 Sands Street 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Chicago Procurement Office 
Corps of Engineers 

226 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Commanding Officer 

Central Procurement Agency 
Marietta Transportation Corps Depot 
Marietta, Pa. 


Commanding Officer 
Frankford Arsenal 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Commanding Officer 
Rock Island Arsenal 
Rock Island, Il. 


Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 
Springfield, Mass. 


Commanding Officer 
Watertown Arsenal 
Watertown, Mass. 


Commanding Officer 
Watervliet Arsenal 
Watervliet, N. Y. 


Commanding Officer 

Detroit Arsenal 

Center Line, Mich. 

Commanding General 

N. Y. Quartermaster Procurement Agency 
111 East 16th St. 

New York 3, N. Y. 


Commanding General 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot 
Purchase Div. 

1819 West Pershing Road 
Chicago 9, IIl. 


Commanding Officer 

Signal Corps Procurement Agency 
225 South 18th St. 

Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Ordnance Ammunition Center 

Joliet Arsenal 

Joliet, Il. 

Ordnance Tank & Automotive Center 
1501 Beard St. 

Detroit, Mich. 


Procurement Division 

Air Materiel Command 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 
Dayton, Ohio 


Officer in Charge 

Navy Purchasing Office 
Department of the Navy 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency 


LY. 


20. 


nh 
~ 


26. 


29 


30. 


Co 


bo 






Bureau of Aeronautics 
Department of the Navy 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Bureau of Ordnance 
Department of the Navy 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Bureau of Ships 
Department of the Navy 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Aviation Supply Officer 
Aviation Supply Office 
700 Robbins Ave. 
Philadelphia 11, Pa. 


Yards and Docks Supply Officer 
Yards and Docks Supply Office 
U. S. Naval Construction BN Center 
Port Hueneme, Calif. 

Officer in Charge 

Navy Purchasing Office 

111 East 16th St. 

New York 3, N. Y. 
Commanding Officer 

Naval Supply Depot 

Great Lakes, IIl. 


Officer in Charge 

Navy Purchasing Office 
180 Montgomery St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Officer in Charge 
Navy Purchasing Office 
1206 South Santee St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Electronic Supply Officer 
Electronic Supply Office 
Great Lakes, II. 
Commander 

U. S. Naval Shipyard 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


Supply Officer in Command 
Naval Supply Depot 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Officer in Charge 

U. S. Navy Ship Store Office 
29th and 3rd Ave. 

Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 


The Quartermaster General 
Headquarters USMC 
Washington, D. C. 


Depot Quartermaster 
MC Depot of Supplies 
1100 South Broad St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Depot Quartermaster 
MC Depot of Supplies 
100 Harrison St. 

San Francisco, Calif. 





















Government Procurement (continued) 
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Headquarters 

Army Quartermaster Market Center 
226 West Jackson Boulevard 

Chicago 6, Ill. 


Commanding Officer 

Chicago Chemical Procurement District 
226 West Jackson Boulevard 

Chicago 6, IIl. 


Commanding Officer 

Dallas Chemical Procurement District 
1114 Commerce Street 

Dallas 2, Tex. 





36. Commanding Officer 
Chemical Corps Procurement Agency 
Army Chemical Center 
Edgewood, Md. 
37. District Engineer 
Pittsburgh District 
Corps of Engineers 
925 New Federal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Tips On Doing Business With The Government 


1. Don’t go to Washington unless re- 
quested to do so. Determine which purchas- 
ing agencies buy the products you have to 
offer and where these agencies are located. 
(An index of products bought by the Armed 
Forces and the offices which buy them are 
listed on pages 345-348 of this issue.) 


2. Write the appropriate agencies, ask- 
ing to be put on mailing lists to receive 
Invitations for Bids. A Synopsis of Pro- 
posed Procurements may be obtained from 
your local Dept. of Commerce field office. 
(A selective list of these proposed procure- 
ments appears weekly in THE IRON AGE.) 


3. List in your letter the equipment, 
components and/or services on which you 
wish to bid, indicating your previous gov- 
ernment or commercial] contract experi- 
ence. 


4. Send to each agency with your letter 
a catalog, folder or descriptive list of your 
products. 


5. Obtain specifications and plans from 
the appropriate office for the items on which 
you wish to bid. 


6. Prepare your bids very carefully. At 
best, it takes a long time to correct a mis- 
take on a submitted bid, and you could be 
badly stuck. 


7. Comply fully with all specifications. 
Remember that all government purchases 
are inspected as to quantity and quality 
(including marking, packing and crating 
requirements) before acceptance. 


8. Meet delivery schedules. They are 


established in accordance with military re- 
quirements. Many government contracts 
contain a liquidated damages clause under 
which deductions are made from payments 
to the contractor in event of late deliv- 
eries. 


9. Read your contract carefully to make 
sure your invoices are submitted promptly 
at the right time, and at the right place. 


10. Allow ample time for security clear- 
ance when submitting bids on classified 
material. Try and keep the number of per- 
sonnel who will have access to this material 
as small as possible. 


11. Do not feel you have to bid on the 
entire quantity desired. In most cases you 
can bid only on the quantity you can handle. 


12. If your firm falls into the small busi- 
ness category, subcontracts may well be 
your best bet. Dept. of Commerce publishes 
weekly a Consolidated Synopsis of Contract 
Award Information, which lists prime con- 
tractors to whom you may apply for sub- 
contracts. (A selected listing appears each 
week in THE IRON AGE.) 


13. Don’t be afraid of negotiated con- 
tracts. Competition on them is_ usually 
just as keen as for other types. 


14. Consult with specialists in local pro- 
curement offices when in doubt about 
procedure. 


15. Be especially careful about engaging 
outside agents to represent you in dealing 
with the government. The wrong kind can 
get you in a lot of expensive trouble. 
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Accidents to All Workers, 1949-50 
Accidents, see also Injuries 


Aircraft, Employment, Wages 


Air Pollution Control Ordinances, 


Check List 
Alloy Steels 
In Auto 
Ingot Production 
Shipments 


Alloys, High Temperature Jet En- 
gine, Analyses 


Aluminum 


Distribution by Consuming Indus- 
tries 


Exports, U. S. 

Imports, U. S. 

Production, U. S. 

Production, World, Since 1942 
Aluminum Castings, Shipments 
Aluminum Extrusions, Shipments 
Aluminum Foil Shipments 


Aluminum Prices 


Cast Scrap 
Ingot, Remelt, No. 12 
99 Pct Plus 


Aluminum Refining Industry, Hours 
and Earnings 


1 
Aluminum Scrap, Prices \ ~ uf 
Aluminum, 


Aluminum Wrought Products; Ship- 
ments 


Antimony 
Imports by U. S. 
Prices, 1929-1950 
Production, U. S. 
Production, World 
Appliance Employment 


Appliances, Domestic Cooking, 
Shipments 


Appliances, Electrical 


Index of Sales 

Steel Products Used in 
Appliances, Electrical, Industry 

Shipments of Steel Products 
Appliances, Heating, Shipments 


Appliances, Household 
Sales and Retail Value, 1941-50 


382 


Secondary, Racovery of 


475 


441 


454 


437 
389 
391 


450 


415 
414 
414 
4¥4 
41$ 
451 
415 
414 


414 
414 
415 


475 
414 
414 


414 
417 
418 
418 


417 
443 


442 


443 
436 


436 
442 


442 


* 


Autoniobile 
Alloy Steels in 
Steel for Parts 
Steel Used in a Typical 
What Makes an Auto 
Automobile Industry 
Employment, Wages 
Production by Company 
Steel Shipped to 
Steel Used 


B 


Bars 


/ Cold Finished; Capacity by Com- 


panies 
old Firlished, Prices dusburg: 


ff Hot-Rolled, Compeity, Com- 


panies 
Hot-Rolled, bnigmers 
‘Merchant, Prices, Pittsburgh 
Bauxite, Imports into U.S. 
Bearings, Ball, Imports 
Bearings, Roller, Imports 
Bl¢st Furnaces 
Capacity by States 
Capacity of Active Units 
Capadity, U. S. 
in U. S: 
Installed, 1951 . 
Materials Used for Pig irén 
Production, Canada 


Boilers and Radiation, Cast Iron, 


Shipmgntg 
Bolts, Nufs. Rivets 
Capacity by ‘Gompanies 
Brass Ingots 
88-10-2 (245), Prices 
Shipments 
Brass Scrap, Prices 
Brazing Depts. 
Brick f 
Chrome Prices 
Fire Clay Pricés 
Magnesite Prices, Baltimore . 
Silica Prices 
Bronze Ingots 


88-10-2 (245), Prices 


Shipments 
Buffing Deptr., Number Operated 
Business Sales and _ Inventories, 
1935-51 


399, 


437 
436 


. 437 


437 


. 438 


438 
438 
436 


406 
394 


. 407 
395 
394 


415” 


456 


~ 456 


400 


‘424 


399 
424 
396 
424 
425 


450 


405° 


417 
417 
417 
458 


434 
434 
434 
434 


417 
417 
465 


445 


Cadmium 
Exports, U. S. 42) 
Imports by U. S. 4) 
a . 42) 
Production, U. S. 4) 
Canada 
Blast Furnace Capacity 410 
Coke Capacity 40 
Steel Capacity .. 410 
Steel Companies ... 410 
Steel Products, Finished Hot- 
Rolled, by Products, ~ Com- 
CA AIRE & 410 
Cars, Freight, Delivered . 440 
Cars, Railroad Passenger, Ordered 44 
Cast Iron Radiation Shipments 450 
Castings, see Specific Type and 
Metal 
Chromite 
> Imports ..«8 433 
Ore Shipments 433 
World Production 433 
Coal : 
Consumption, U. S. 1930-50 430 
Exports, VU. S. ae 430 
Production, U.S. 430 
Coal Employment ghd Wages 429 
Ooatings f 
Colet Prefeyénces 462 
Protective. for Maintenance of 
Equjpment 46 
Cobalt 
Consumption, U. S. 419 
Prices 4i$ i 
World Output 41g : 
Coke 
Blast Furnace Receipts 43) 


Capacity, U. S., by Companies 3% 
Capacity, U. S., by States 


Consumption by Blast Furnaces, 
1938-50 i 


Consumption in Steelmaking 431 
Production, U. S. 1928-50 43] : 
U. S. Foreign Trade 431 


Coke and Byproducts Industry, Em- 


ployment, Hours, Earnings 474 : | 


Coke Prices 
Foundry, Connellsville 431 
Furnace, Connellsville 431 
Construction, Expenditures for New 444 
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Copp 
Co! 
Ex] 


Mil 
Pre 
We 
Copk 
Cop} 


Cop} 
Pri 


Cop 
Cop 


Cort 











42) 
42) 
42) 
42) 


410 

410 

410 

410 
Hot. 
2om- 

410 

440 
red 44 


450 


433 
433 


430 
430 
430 
423 


462 
462 
4i$ 


419 
419 


i Fl 
398 4 
98, 399 § 


es, 
431 


491 
431 
431 


431 
431 
w 444 


AGE 


a 


an Oe 


Consumer Expenditures, Classified. 


mg8.§1 JccGerte th ear esc sees 445 
nsumer Goods, Expenditures 
- 66-5] cook. ounen ot aee . 445 


Consumers’ Price Index in Cities. 473 
Conveying Equipment. Sales Index 459 


Copper 
Consumption of Refined 416 
Exports of Refined, U. S. 416 
Imports, U. S. es . 416 
Mine Production, U. S. 416 
Production of Crude. U. S. 416 
World Production .... . 415 
Copper Castings, Shipments 451 
Copper. Electrolytic, Prices, Conn. 
Valley ve 416 
Copper Powder 
Prices 452 
Shipments 452 
Copper Scrap, No. 1 Heavy, Prices. 416 
Copper, Secondary, Recovery 416 
Corrosion, Causes ae 462 


D 


Death Rates by Industries 475 
Death Rates, Occupational, 1933-49 475 
Degreasing or Washing Depts. .... 465 
Die Casting Shops in U. S. 453 
Diecastings, Copper, Shipments 45} 
Diecastings, Lead, Shipments 451 
Diecastings, Zinc, Shipments 451 


Diecastings, see also Specific Metal 
Castings 


Durable Goods, Employment, Hours, 
Earnings 470 


E 


Earnings, Spendable Weekly 475 
Eamings, see also Pay Rolls 
a Electric Motor Exports, Quantity 
and Value 456 


Electric Power Production, 1935-51 443 


) Electrical Equipment Makers, Steel 


Used by 459 
}) Electrode, Welding, Shipments 458 
Electroplating Depts. 465 
Employees 
by Selected Industries 471 
by Type oh 471 
Manufacturing, by States 472 
Employment 
Federal Civilian 473 
Federal Civilian Pay Rolls 473 
In Steel Industry 470 


Exports, see Specific Product 


January 3, 1952 


F 


Farm Machinery, Manufacture 439 
Farm Machinery, Wages . 446 
Farm Tractor Production 445 
Farm Tractor Sales and Output 445 
Federal Civilian Payrolls 473 
Federal Civilian Workers 473 
Ferromanganese 


Shipments by U. S. Furnaces 434 


80 Pct, Prices 433 
Ferrosilicon 

50 Pct, Prices 433 

Imports, U. S. 434 


Production by U. S. Furnaces 434 


Financial Analysis of the Steel In- 
dustry 397 


Finished Steel 
Canadian, Production and Ship- 


OU x. o:ecexs 391 
Iron Age Composite Price 392 
Finishing Metal Products 
Paint Consumption 464 
Forge Shops in Operation 453 
Forging Industry, Earnings 450 
Forgings, Steel, Shipments 450 
Foundries, Gray Iron 
Earnings and Hours 448 
Number Operated 453 
Foundries, Iron and Steel, Employ- 
ment and Earnings 448 
Foundries, Malleable Iron 
Number Operated 453 
Foundries, Nonferrous 
Labor 451 
Number Operated 453 
Foundries, Steel 
Employment Hours, Earnings 448 
Number Operated 453 
Foundry Equipment Orders and 
Shipments 450 
Freight Car Steel Requirements 439 
Freight Cars Delivered 440 
Freight, Revenue, Cars Loaded 440 
Furnaces, Industrial, Sales 451 
G 
Galvanizing or Tinning Depts. 465 
Gear Orders, Index 457 
Gearmotors and Speed Reducers in 
Metalworking Industry 463 


Generators and Motors, Integral HP, 
Index of Orders 443 


Gray Iron Castings, Hours, Earnings 448 
Gray Iron Castings, Shipments 449 
Gray Iron Shipments 448 


H 


Hardware, Retail Sales n> 


Heat Treating Shops 


Household Appliances, see Appli- 
ances 


Housing, Non-Farm Units Started 444 


I 


Imports, see Specific Product 


Income, Personal. Disposition of 
1935-51 446 

Industrial Production, Federal Re- 
serve Index. 1935-50 441 

Industrial Truck Shipments 459 


Ingots, Forging, by Companies 407 
Ingots, see also Specific Metal 
Injuries 

Unsafe Acts and Causes of Per- 


manent Disabilities, 1937 to 
1941 476 


See also Accidents 


Injury Rates by Industries, 1935- 
1939 to 1950 476 

Injury Rates by Industry, 1950 474 
Iron Mining Employment, Wages 428 
Iron Ore 

Consumption, U. S. 427 

Production, U. S. 1939-50 428 

Production, World 428 
Iron Ores, Lake Superior 

Analyses 427 

Prices 427 

Shipments 427 
Iron Powder 

Prices 452 

Imports from Sweden 452 

Shipments 452 


J 


Jet-Engine Alloys, High Tempera- 
ture, Analyses 450 


L 


Labor Force, Total U. S., by Type. . 471 
Labor Turn-Over Rates in Manufac- 


turning Industries 474 
Lacquering and Painting Departs. 465 
Lathe, Turret, Steel Used in 436 
Lead Powder, Shipments 452 
Lead, Prices, N. Y. 419 
Lead, Secondary, Recoveryin U.S . 422 
Locomotives Ordered in U. S. 438 


M 


Machine Tool Industry, Workers 459 
Machine Tool Labor 459 
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COMPLETE 


INDEX 
eer ER LU ay 


Machine Tools 
Exports, by Country of Destina- 
tion 
Exports by Types 
Index of Orders and Shipments 
Manufacture by States 
Production of Selected Types 


Machinery, Agricultural, Industry 
Employment and Wages’ ~ 


Machinery, Electrical, Employment, 
and Earnings 


Machinery, Farm, Winsiedtins 
Machinery, Farm, Wages 
Machinery Makers’ Sales 
Machinery Manufacturers 

Financial Data 
Machinery, Metalworking, Industry, 

Employment, Hours Earnings 

Magnesium 

99.8 Pct Plus, Prices 

Consumption 

Output and Use 

Production, U. S. 

Production, World 





Unfilled Orders 
Magnesium, Secondary, Recovery 
Malleable Castings, Labor 


Malleable Castings, Production, 
Shipments and Orders 


Manganese Ore 
Imports for Consumption, U. S. 
Shipments by U. S. 
World Production 


Manganiferous Ores, Shipments by 
U. S. Producers 


Manufacturing, All, Employment and 
Wages 


Manufacturing Industries 
Indexes of Production-Worker 
| Labor Turn-Over Rates 
Spendable Weekly Earnings 
Mercury 
U. S. Statistics 
| World Production 


Metal, All, Mining, Employment and 
Earnings 


Metal Cleaning Depts. 
Metal Powder Part Plants 
Metal Products, Earnings 
Paint for Finishing 
Metal Washing Depts., 
Operated 

Metalworking edhinere Industry, 
Employment, Hours, Earnings 


Number 






Magnesium Castings, Shipments and 





460 
460 
456 
457 
457 


446 


472 
439 
446 
457 


457 


475 


42% 


420\ 


420 
420 
420 


451 
421 
448 


449 


432 
432 
432 


432 


473 


474 
474 
475 


422 
422 


470 
465 
452 
470 
464 


465 


475 


Metalworking Plants Statistics Uv. S. 4% 
466, 467, 468 World a 
_— Product Producers, Steel Use alan Piling, Capacity by Companies 4 
Oe ; Pipe 
Mining, All Metal, Emp loyment 470 Buttweld Steel, Prices Pittsburgh 304 
Molybdenum ‘ Cast Iron, Shipments 4s 
U. S. Production 422 Cast Iron Water, Prices, N. Y. 34 
World Production 422 Soil and Pressure, Gray Iron 
Motor Vehicle Production by Com- Shipments . 291 
A hs Ae 2 eee SO NIN Pipe and Tubing 
Motors and Genniten, Index of Capacity by Companies 403 
aenene eee Plant, Equipment Spending ...__. 4 
N Z Plant Workers, Index of 44 
en =, Plates 
National Debt Outstanding | Aas Capacity by Companies and 
Nickel i t Process 405, 405 
Consumption, U. S. 418 Prices, Pittsburgh _. 38} 
Imported by U. S. 418 Shipments .... 3% 
Production, U. S. . 418 Polishing Depts., Number Operated 4g; 
Production, Worid } 418 Powder Metal, see Specific Metal 
Nickel, Electrolytic, Prices . 418 Power Transmission 
Nonferrous Metal Finishing Employ- | Gearmotors and Speed Reducers 
ment, Hours, Earnings 422 in Metalworking Industry 46) 
Nonferrous Metal Manufacturing, Pressed Metal Earnings .. 45) 
Employment, Hours, Eatnings 2 ‘\ Production, Industrial, Federal Re. 
Ls a | Index, 1935-50 44) 
oO ; \ Products.} Hot-Rolled, Capacity by 
{'. \ ~ anies 406 
Openhegrth Furnaces, Ingtalled in ~~ 
1950 , 396 } R 
P Radiation, Cast Iron, Shipments _ 45 
adtroad Equipment Employment. . 43} 


Packaging, Paper, in Metalworking 
Industry 


Paint for Finishing Metal gg 464 
Painting and Lacquering Depts. 465 
Passenger Car, Output by Company 438 | 


Railroad Locomotives Ordered _. 4% 

_ atinia Passenger Cars 
Nae ne 440 
Steel Used in 438 

Railroads, Employment ad Wages 44 


Passenger Car, Steg 437 \\ Rail Steel. Re-rolled, Shipments 3% 
Pay Rolls, Fedqrat-Civilien 473 Rails and Track Supplies by Com- 
Pickling Depts., Number Operated 465 panies ism ree ae 
Pig Iron p ails, Steel, Selene Pittsburgh 393 
Canadian Capacity (425 efrigerator, Steel Used in ... 497 
Exports, U. S. {424 efrigerators, Household, Index of 
Imports, U. S. {24 Rs: TUPI a 5.505 Scie tsae 
Pig Iron icon Rolling Mill Installations, 1951 . 396 
Basic, Mahoning, Shenango Val- | Rolling Mills Dismantled, 1950 396 
ley .... 426 ' | 
Charcoal, Ghienne 426 i S 
Composite 426, 
Malleable, Mahoning, Shenango Sas Business, and Inventories, 
2 s 3606-61 ...... pee 
Valley 427 \ us 
No. 2 Foundry, Seuntnahenl 426 Send Blasting Depts. .... 
No. 2 Foundry, Buffalo 42? Strap ~ -” os 
No. 2 Foundry, Chicago 427 ™ 3 Consumers cy 50 wo 
No. 2 Foundry, Granite City 426 Consumption. — ‘ 
No. 2 Foundry, Mahoning, She- Scrap Prices \ 
Aluminum sis SPEEA 4] 
nango Valley 426 2 
Pig Iron Production 7 ee ee eh 430 | 
ac eee se 
by States . 425 5 
c di 425 Fe ee a 4] 
; ae See ; 424 Cupola Cast, Cincinnati .... 423 
a oe ce Blast F Heavy Melting, Chicago 429 
ee - guabeinnaittied 424 Heavy Melting, Philadelphia 429 
Number of Blast Furnaces Used, Heavy Melting, Pittsburgh 423 
by State . 424 Machinery Cast, Chicago 429 
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ie 394 Sheet Metal Sage Number Steel Forging Industry. Earnings, 
Tron Operated. 22. nscccsevreceves 453 Hours ... 450 T 
34 Bicheets, Cold- Rolled. Prices, Pitts- Steel Forgings, Shigmente 450 
burgh ...-.-. ... 893 Steel Industry Testing. Physical, Depts. 465 
409 Shipments rene 295 Employees, Hours, Earnings 470 Tin. Straits, Prices, N. Y. ... 419 
444 Sheets, Galvanized Financial Analysis 396 Tinning or Galvanizing Depts. 465 
44 Capacity by Companies 405 Steel Ingots Tinplate 
Prices, Pittsburgh 393 Production 388 Capacity by Companies 495 
and Shipments 395 U. S. Production 388 Prices, Pittsburgh 394 
405, 405 Sheets, Hot Rolled Steelmaking Tool Steel, High Speed, Prices 394 
38) Capacity by Companies ... 408 Capacity Installed in 1951 396 Tractors, see Farm Tractors 
395 Prices, Pittsburgh ... 393 Consumption of Coke 431 Transportation Earnings 475 
rated 465 Shipments .. 395 Openhearth Furnaces Installed, Transportation Spending 444 
tal Sheets, Stainless Steel No. 304, 1951 ..... 396 Truck and Trailer Production, Ship- 
Prices 393 Steel Mills, Employment and Wages 470 ments, 1946-50 44) 
ucers Shipbuilding Employment. Wages. 441 Steel Prices 393, 394 Truck, Industrial, Shipments 459 
48) Hskelp, Capacity by Companies 409 Steel Production Truck, Output by Company 438 
45) Speed Reducers in Metalworking Alloy Steel Ingots 383 Tubing. see Pipe and Tubing 
Re. Industry ... 463 c 4 388 , 
apacity Turret Lathe, Steel Used in 436 
44] BiiSpiegeleisen, 19 to 21 Pet, Prices 433 Ingots 388 
, by r niegeleisen Production, U. S. 434 Operating Rates 388 U 
40s Stainless Steel Operating Rates, Pct of Capacity 389 
| Ingot Production by Type Nos. 389 Per Capita 388 Unions, Total Members 1931-51 443 
Sheets No. 304, Prices 393 World 389 
s 45 5 Shipments 391 Steel Production, Canadian V 
nt. 439 Stamping Plants 452 Finished Steel 391 
we teel Ingot Capacity and Rates .. 391 Vacuum Cleaner Sales, 1929-51 443 
) Capacity, by States 401, 402, 403 Ingots and Steel for Castings 391 Vanadium 
440 Capacity, U. S. by Type and Steel Products World Production 422 
oi > ae 400, 401 Shipments to Warehouses 395 
| Distribution by Consuming Indus- tic f 
ges 440 m tries’... 990 oe and Production for wn W 
; 396 |. Operating Rates 388 Used in Electrical Regiienees 436 Warehouses, Steel Shipments to 395 
a : Operating Rates, Pct of Capacity 389 Steel Products, Hot Rolled Washing or Degreasing Depts. 465 
406 Production 388 by Companies 403. 404 Welding, Arc, Machine Orders 458 
39) J Shipments to Warehouses 395 by States ..... 404 Welding, Arc or Gas, Shops 458 
437 Steel, Alloy, see Alloy Steels Capacity. Total Industry 404 Welding, Arc, Set Orders 458 
- of MSteel Castings Capacity Gains 404 Welding Electrode Shipments 458 
44. : s ; 
« Earnings 448 Steel Rails, Prices, Pittsburgh 393 Welding. co ae Shops 458 
- f — Sales, Orders by “n Steel, Re-rolled Rail. Shipments 396 a ee tee yo ucts : an 
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= Shipments by Types of Furnace Steel ae on eaters om 396 Shigments 395 
“ and Grade 449 Steel | Mills Dismantle -_ 396 Wire, Bright, Prices, Pittsburgh 394 
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Markets and Prices 


Feb. I—Prices frozen (Jan. 25) by OPS. Tin at $1.825 per 


ny others at all-time peaks 
Mar. 8 nate sut mmittee suagaests end of tin stockpilina 
r poring down cost A week ater RFC takes over as sole 
May 3—CPR 30, machinery ¢ ng jer sued May 4 


imar Ins pending 2¢ per Ik 
pper tariff fr Apr 198 ntil Feb. 15, 1953 or unti 


July 19 tote t t tructural steel tar exceed ex 


Aug. 23—Revision | to Suppl. Reg. 2 under CPR 30, special 


pr der tailored + 1id machine tool builders, issued 
Aug. 21. 


Oct. 4—CPS lifts zine and lead ceilings 2¢ per Ib (Oct. 2 
bringing prices to 19.5¢ and 19¢ per Ib, respectively. Prices 


also fixed as maximum import prices; imports start dropping. 


Nov. 29—Stee!l aray market drying up. 


Production 


Jan. 4—Korean developments dim new auto engine plons 


Jan. 25 ~Bett ener Stee unwraps huge new expansior 


Feb. 1—Strip stee! experimentally rolled from powder 


Feb. 8—Power steering for passenger cars introduced by 


Fairless works (1.8 n intearated stee! plant) at 
Do 
Mar. 8—NI Feb. 28 achine tool ¢ | de 
vster CO M.40 1 M-41 div d + production betwee 
9 J € | wn ist - ~ J s no 
of e 
Steel to expand pipe output 350,000 





icutinc 195] 


IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE YEAR 


June 28 t ed Materials Plan on basic metals 
pper, aluminun yoes into effect July |. 


Aug. 2—National Froduction Authority slashes metal a 
s for civilian aoods. 


ant 


Oct. 4--White Hou kays release of 30,000 tons of stock 


pper to help alleviate shortage. Action brings tota 
jrawa f pper to 55,000 tons. Lead stockpil 
if est of 1951 a few days previously. 


Oct. 11—Dual-purpose defer in plants proposed 
Oct. 18-—-Steelmakers suggest changes in Controlled Mat: 


become a possibility f 


Oct. 25—Aluminum engine 


Nov. 8—Jones & t t penhearths; 
tificate of Necessity N | 
Nov. 15—Record productior f 5.1 million net t 


teel during 1951 predicted by THE IRON AGE. 


Nov. 15—Announ d subling of Kaiser's (¢ ximette expar 
to 200,000 tons of aluminum per ye Capacity f 
953 becomes 1,471,750 tons. (Alcoa, 653,750; Reynold 


394,000: Kaiser, 370.000; and Anaconda-Harvey, 54,000 tons. 


Nov. 22—Revision of M-4l announced Nov. 8 to virtually 
shut off shipment of unrated machine tools after Feb. |, 1952 


Nov. 29—DeSoto opens new push-button engine plant. 
Dec. I—U. S. Steel's Fairless works 35 pct completed. 
Dec. 13—WHudson onnounces a light car 


Dec. 20—DPA overrules objections of Interior and Justice 
Depts. in okoying Anaconda-Harvey aluminum plant. 
vernment announces special priority rating for machine 
builders. Puts them on equal basis with military and 
AEC priorities btaining materials and compunies. 


2 


Labor 


Aug. 30—Nonferr inions strike (Aug. 27) tying up 95 
pct of copper production, 80 pct of zinc production and 60 
oct of lead production. Strike ended Sept. 7. 


Nov. 27—United Steelworkers of America (CIO) opens wage 


gotiations with U. S. Steel. 


Dec. 20—Philip Murray reveals (Dec. 17) that Steelworkers 
want |5¢ hourly wage increase. Fringe benefits estimated 

tal that much or more again. Washington claims no 
teel price increase possible beyond Capehart Amendment 


Dates in bold face type above refer to date event was 


recorted in THE IRON AGE.) 
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ironAge STEEL INDUSTRY PRICES, 


METAL INDUSTRY 


FACTS SECTION 1 PRODUCTION, CAPACITIES 
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IN THIS SECTION: Poe 
— 100,000 -——-—— + 
CANADIAN IRON & STEEL — rae aes 
Finished Steel Shipments 391 80,000 is 
Steel Companies ............. 990 = 
Steel Production .... 391 F 70,000 
‘ Steelmaking Capacity 391, 410 2 
g 60,000 
CAPACITY o 
Bars 406, 4072 a 
Blanks, Billets for Tubes 407 - \ 
<h Blast Furnaces, U.S. 399 w = 
Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 405 30,000 
Canadian 391, 410 
Coke, U. S. 398, 399 20,000 of Pe 
Dismantled Rolling Mills 396 ADEM Fi ai 
Forging Ingots ...... 407 10,000 - 
Hot Rolled Products 403, 404, 406 
ney alae sna 1930 1932 1934 1936 1938 1940 1942 1944 1946 1948 1950. 
s Steelmaking 396 Page Page 
f Pipe and Tube 409 Stainless Steel 389 Fabricated Structural Steel 392 
d Plates 406 Steel 388 Ingots 
e Rails and Track Sate 406 World Production 389 Alloy Steel 389 
sth Shapes 406 Stainless Steel 389 
52 Sheets 405, 408 OPERATING RATES 389 Steel 388 
Skelp 409 PRICES World Production 389 
Steelmaking 388 eatin 394 Per Capita 388 
_ 26, 7, Merchant 394 
Tinplate, Terneplate, Blackplate 405 Finished Steel Composite 392 SHIPMENTS 
Wire and Wire Products 408 Pipe Alloy Steel 391 
ice Wire Rod 406 Butweld 394 Canadian Finished Steel 391 
i | CAPACITY, NEW Cast Iron Water 394 Finished Stee! 390 
nd ) Rolling Mills 396 Plates 393 Rerolled Rail Steel 396 
Steelmaking 396 Rails 393 Stainless Steel 391 
a Sheets Steel Products 390 
COMPANY NAMES & Cold-colied = Warehouses, Steel Products to 395 
ADDRESSES 409, 410, 411, 412 Galvanized 393 
? Hot-rolled 393 
: . ae Stainless Steel 393 minnie 
; y Consuming Industries 390 Strip oo oe we 
‘ Cold-rolled 393 ices, eets 
Je ‘ DISMANTLED FACILITIES Hot-rolled 393 Shipments 391 
; Rolling Mills 396 
rt Structural Steel Shapes 394 
: F FABRICATED STRUCTURAL Tinplate 394 STEEL PRODUCTS 
J a BOOKINGS ie 392 Tool Steel, High Speed 394 Shipments and Production for 
a Wire, Mirs’., Bright 994 Sale 390 
t, >) FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 397 
e >) INGOT PRODUCTION PRODUCTION WAREHOUSES, STEEL SHIP- 
Alloy Steel .... 389 Canadian 391 MENTS TO 395 
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Steel ingot production, by furnace type, 
operating rates, per capita production, 


STEEL CAPACITY, PRODUCTION AND RATES 
Ingots and Steel for Castings, Net Tons 














* Includes very small tonnages of crucible steel. 


** Jan. 1, 1950 to June 30, 1950 capacity was 99,392,800 net tons. 


i500 
! 
§ 1250 | Total 
& 1000 I a 
a 750 WO iicus 104,229,650 
w ARREARS - 
© 500 1949 96,120,930 
3 es 94,243,460 
2 250 F cise 91,241,250 
ewe W000... ci». 91,890, 560 
© Les dd ah a 1945........ 95,505,280 | 
1900 05 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 '5i | 
| 
PER CAP E T 90,589, 
CAPITA st EL OUTPU ND. onan 88, 886,550 | 
Of the United States 1941..... 85,158,150 | 
Seemte oe 1940 | 81,619,496 
Per Per 
Year Person Year Person | 
O:.... ,828, 
oy = bmn seeee oy 1938........| 80 168838 
1902, 423 eo et 846 -~ | 
1903 404 t28 5 ee 958 
104 367 Siva oneese) 19 
eo ae 
ation) ME. ~C MME dcmoces 6 "128° 
1907... 602 1932 245 —_ ee 
te0s ext 354 1933 414 
a 593 1 462 
ee.......... 1935 600 a. bp ones 
MU aod Sonos 565 1936 836 1931.... 77.257. 803 
| ES 734 1937... 879 1930. 72'985 406 
WEE cis 712 1938 489 ae 
me ea | 
auger 16 015 : 
Oe chet. 940 1941 1245 pn oi 
OOP i ccscscce ee 1942 1278 1927........| 67.236°117 
ons aie = = = 1926 67,750,035 
7 4 | 
1920 886 1945 1142 — 00.650, 288 | 
1921 408 1946 943 
1922 725 1947 1179 
1923 899 1948 1210 
1924 a 4 o je 100,563,500 net tons. 
* Estimated. 1951 1362* t Preliminary 


Openhearth, Bessemer and Electric Furnace Ingots and Steel for Castings, 


1926 1927 
Jan. 4,656,029 4,302,172 
Feb. 4,264 863 4,327,341 
March 5.035.081 5.148 330 
April 4.626.271 4,685,249 
May 4,425 910 4,594 340 
June 4,207,512 3,969,129 
July 4,095 783 3.637.255 
Aug. 4,492,374 3,971,467 
Sept. 4,409,463 3.710 754 
Oct. 4,591,053 3,764 573 
Nov. 4,175,502 3.549.711 
Dec. 3,906,230 3,604,731 
Total. . 52,886,071 49,264,052 

1939 1940 
Jan. 3,663.004 5.764.723 
Feb. 3,448 120 4.525.797 
March 3.929 387 4 389 183 
April 3 431 600 4,100.474 
May 3.372.636 4 967,782 
June 3,606,729 5,657,443 
July 3 648 639 5,724 625 
Aug. 4 341.726 6,186 383 
Sept. 4,881,601 6.056 246 
Oct. 6.223.126 6,644 542 
Nov. 6,292 322 6,469,107 
Dec. 5,958,893 6,495,357 
Total 52,797,783 66,981,662 

t ‘Preliminary. * Estimate. 
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56,615,711 


1941 


6,928 085 
6,237,900 
7,131 641 
6.756.949 
7,053 238 

800,730 


82,927,557 





STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 


1929 1930 
5.115195 4.288.212 
4.920.348 4,579 761 
5.760878 4,828,571 
5.626610 4,664,182 
6,008.754 4,520,520 
5,573,076 3,879,960 
5.513546  3,316.054 
5,614,144 = 3.473.898 
5.146.744 3,223,766 
5.154.063 3.055.972 
4,002,365 2.510820 
3,299,786 2,246,742 

61,735,509 44 589 058 
1942 1943 
7,112,106 7,424 522 
6.512535 6,824 604 
7,392,111 7,674,578 
7,121,291 7,373,703 
7,382,578 7,549,691 
7,015,302 7,039,353 
7,144,958 7,407,876 
7,227,655 7.586.464 
7,057.519 7,514,339 
7,579,514 7,814 117 
7,179,812 7,371,975 
7,304,540 7,255,144 
86,029,921 88,836,366 


1931 


2,852 540 
2.892 154 
3,468 208 
3,141,887 
2,897,385 
2,416,078 


2.143 351 
1,949 462 
1,754.817 
1,805 653 
1,807,315 
1,477,529 


28 606,379 


1944 


7,592,603 
7,194 009 
7,826.257 
7,593,688 
7,702,576 
7,234,257 


7,948,387 
7,498,913 
7,235,111 
7,620 885 
7,278,719 
7,336,170 


89,641,575 


1932 


1,685 665 
1,681.421 
1,627.030 
1,429 848 
1,277,302 
1,036,102 


915 738 
961.153 
1,125 892 
1,233 957 
1,171,710 
977,389 


15,123,207 


1945 


! 


S | 


1933 


1,157,745 
1,221,664 
1,022 675 
1,531 813 

250,236 
919,687 


288 


=NNOW NN 
E3583 
g33 


1,930 
2,047,780 


25, 724, 196 


1946 


3,872,887 
1,392,682 
6,508 764 

801,195 
620 
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1934 


2,276,596 
2,521,472 
3.190 040 
3,346 922 
3,875 202 
3,487,612 


1,697.879 
1,574 649 
1,446 551 
1,689 272 
1,836 068 
2,239,126 


29,181,329" 


1947 


7.222.612 
6,430,401 

7.316.974 
7,051,842 
7.339.014 
6,977,714 


6,578,685 
6,991,152 
6,797,457 
7,570,152 
7,242,427 
7,375,641 


84,894,071 


| 








Source: 











Openhearth Bessemer Electric* Total 
Percent Percent Percent Pee 
of Total of Total of Total 

Production | Output Production Output | Production | Output | Production | Coney 
93,359,603 | 88.7 4,811 ,648 4.6 7 081 9AR 6.7 [105 253 719 | 101.9 
86,262,509 89.1 4,534,558 4.7 6,039,008 6.2 | 96.838,075 | 965 
70,248,803 | 90.1 3,946,656 5.1 3.782.717 4.8 | 77,978,176 | 81.) 
79,340,157 | 89.5 4,243,172 4.8 5,057,141 5.7 | 88,640,470 | 94) 
76,873,793 | 90.5 4,232,543 5.0 3,787,785 4.5 | 84,894,071 | 93.9 
60,711,963 | 91.2 3,327,737 5.0 2,563,024 3.8 | 66,602,724) 725 
71,939,602 | 90.3 4,305,318 5.4 3,456,728 4.3 | 79,701,648 | 83.5 
| j 
80,363,953 | 89.7 5,039,923 5.6 4,237,724 4.7 | 89,641,600 | 95.5 
78,621,804 | 88.5 5,625,492 | 6.3 4,589,216 5.2 | 68,836,512 | 9, 
76,501,957 | 88.9 6,553,424 6.5 3,976,550 4.6 | 86,031,931 | 96.4 
74,389,619 | 89.8 5,578,071 6.7 2,871,569 3.5 | 82,839,259 | 97.3 
61,573,083 | 91.9 3,708,573 | 5.6 1,701,030 2.5 | 66,982,686 | 82.1 
| 
48,409,800 | 91.7 3,358,916 6.4 1,029,998 1.9 | 52,798,714 | 645 
29,080,016 | 91.6 2,106,340 6.6 565.634 1.8 | 31,751,990 39.6 
51,824,979 91.5 3,863,918 6.8 948 048 1.7 | 56,636,945 | 72.5 
| 
48,760,463 | 91.2 3,873,472 7.2 | 866,064 | 1.6 | 53,499,999 68,4 
34,401,280 | 90.1 3,175,235 | 8.3 | 607,190 1.6 | 38,183,705 | 48.7 
26,354,838 | 90.3 2,421,840 | 8.3 405 , 246 1.4 | 29,181,924 | 374 
| | | | 
} | | | 
22,827,473 | 87.7 2,720,246 | 10.5 472,510 1.8 | 26,020,229 | 33.) 
13,336,210 87.0 1,715,925 | 11.2 270,766 1.8 18,322,901 | 19.5 
25,210,714 | 86.8 3,386,259 | 11.6 461,988 1.6 | 29,058,961 | 37.6 
39,255,073 | 86.1 5,639,714 | 12.4 688 ,634 1.5 | 45,583,421 | 62.5 
| 
54,155,235 | 85.7 7,977,210 | 12.6 1,073,045 1.7 | 63,205,490 | 688.5 
| 49,407,631 85.6 7,414,618 | 12.8 907,232 1.6 57,729.481 83.9 
42,636,535 | 84.7 6,934,734 | 13.8 | 756,138 | 1.5 | 50,327,407 74.3 
45,575,016 | 84.2 7,766,716 | 14.4 747 ,282 1.4 | 54,089,014 83.5 
42,598,627 | 83.8 7,530,837 | 14.8 711,283 1.4 | 50,840,747 | 74.2 


Beginning July 1, 1950 capacity was revised to 


American tron & Steel Institute 


i: 
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a 
< 


er 
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Net Tons; U. S. Only 
1935 1936 1937 1938 

3.279473 3474353 © 5.398.326 1.98445 
3.169909 3379587 5.050824 1,942 7% 
3.273910 3810436 5970247 2 29384 
3.017177 4.494.782 5 891540 «2 19641! 
3.009 245 4.614529 © § 894.260 2061.18" | 
2,580,771 4,543,888 4,787,710 ‘1,868 8 
2,591,240 4,473,940 5.212.832 2.288687 
3,331,770 4.782442 © § 580683 2.9036 | 
3.227876 4744841 4907502 3.02878 | 
3590945 6.182430 3.881819 3.55481 
3.599687 4.941.014 2.464793 4 07268 | 
3,511,702 §,056.843 1,685.273 3,751.25) | 

38,183,705 53,449,085 66,635 899 31,751.88 

1948 1949 1950 1951' 

7.480878 8.197.390 7,941 787 8,843.16 
6.948017 7,493,942 6 803 032 7,765 70 
7.618.770 8.401.796 7,497 822 9.071.08 
6224487 7.796.165 8.224504 8 840.52! 
7.580642 7.598 8,564 207 9 094.4% 
7,265,249 6,504,856 8,143,230 8,656,080 
7.075.517 §,784831 8.082922 8 679.247 
7.446.834 © 6,722 771 8,242 174 8,733,582 
7.424844 6,597,935 8.204997 8,654,887 
7996895 928.347 8,752,686 9,096,000 
7,797,558 4,223.129 8.023. 383 8.795.000, 
7,780,779 7,728,224 8,365,311 9.012448 

88,640,470 77,978,176 96,836,075 *105.253.2" 


Source: American Iron & Steel Institute 
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Operating rates by steelmaking processes 
_. . Alloy and stainless steel ingot output 
_. . World Steel production by countries. 





STEEL INDUSTRY OPERATING RATES 


Openhearth, Bessemer and Electric Furnace 





Ingots and Steel for Castings—Percent of Capacity; U. S. Only. 


Percent of Capacity 

















1929 1932 1933 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951) 
Jan 88.56 25.88 17.76 52.46 81.32 29.14 Jan. 52.69 83.40 96.90 94.50 96.80 95.70 Jan. 88.80 49.60 93.20 93.60 1004 94.0 99.9 
Feb. 92.21 26.62 20.75 54.61 84.26 31.59 Feb..... 54.93 70.00 96.60 95.90 98.50 97.00 Feb... 90.80 19.80 91.90 93.00 1016 89.2 971 
Mar 97.48 24.98 15.68 57.54 89.93 33.67 Mar. 56.52 63.59 99.70 98.20 100.00 98.60 Mar...... 95.00 83.30 94.40 95.30 1029 888 1024 
Apr 98.32 22.67 24.26 70.09 90.24 33.70 Apr. 50.97 61.20 97.60 97.70 99.30 98.80 Apr. 92.80 77.50 93.90 80.40 98.6 100.6 103.1 
May 101.68 19.61 34.51 69.68 88.79 30.26 May 48.51 71.80 98.70 98.10 98.40 97.10 May 91.80 52.20 94.70 94.80 93.0 101.4 1027 
June 97.38 16.42 46.24 70.85 74.47 23.33 June 53.57 81.50 98.20 96.30 94.80 94.10 June.. 87.10 74.40 92.90 93.80 82.2 99.6 100.9 
July 93.51 14.09 55.45 67.71 78.37 3325 July 52.60 83.00 93.40 94.50 96.20 94.30 July 86.30 84.90 85.10 88.70 71.0 948 98.2 
Aug 95.00 14.76 §0.00 72.22 83.71 42.63 Aug. 62.45 89.50 95.70 95.40 98.30 $4.10 Aug. 70.70 86.90 92.20 93.10 823 96.5 98.5 
Sept. 00.14 17.89 41.29 74.16 76.19 46.03 Sent. 72.68 $0.60 96.40 96.40 100.70 94.00 Sept.. 76.30 86.90 90.80 96.10 836 99.4 101.0 
Oct 87.22 18.94 36.40 78.26 53.23 52.19 Oct. 89.52 96.10 99.00 100.00 101.20 95.60 Oct... 69.00 89.00 97.70 99.90 11.4 1024 102.7 
Nov 69.94 18.57 27.43 77.05 38.18 61.74 Nov. 93.46 96.60 98.30 97.80 98.60 94.30 Nov. 78.90 85.40 96.50 100.50 534 97.0 1024 
Dec 55.96 15.04 31.48 76.53 25.34 62.72 Cec. 85.91 94.10 98.10 96.60 94.20 92.60 Dec. 74.80 73.90 95.40 97.7 94.8 98.0 102.0° 
Average 88.76 19.67 33.52 68.45 72.33 39.60 Average 64.53 82.10 97.40 96.80 98.10 95.50 Average 83.50 72.50 93.00 94.1 81.1 96.9 101.0° 
* Estimated. + Preliminary. Source: American tron & Steel Institute 
ALLOY STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 
Other Than Stainless, by Grade, Net Tons 
1951 
9 “ae in 1949 1948 1947 1946 1945 
Nickel 158 068 108 062 408 401 322 058 200 317 205 285 
Molybdenum 359 299 636 012 475 691 653 823 692462 426521 400 027 STAINLESS STEEL 
Manganese 210654 302101 264898 244.678 213955 168,405 510010 : 
Manganese-Molybdenum 207949 251819 204653 —s* . , , Ingot Production, Net Tons 
Chromium 1,048 485 1.183107 768917 1,001,738 880101 655,885 616,900 First 9 mos. 
Chromium-Vanadium 83 307 47,765 26 314 . . . Type 1951 1950 1949 1948 
Nickel-Chromium 97451 221690 156,080 686918 630705 456456 503,604 301 17,903 61,425 34.150 61,565 
Chromium-Molybdenum 629 954 544 280 313 195 489 931 347,867 384571 343 147 302 80,327 169.444 94,956 145:426 
Nickel-Molybdenum 132 594 469 525 309 971 ° ° 461689 426594 3028... 117 1,245 397 1.623 
Nickel-Chromium-Molybdenum—NE Steels’ 1620867 1,289,771 797,941 1.164200 878353 680.804) 2031 302 303 17.788 19.750 9.178 14,633 
Nickel-Chromium-Molybdenum— All Other . ° ° ° ° ° 1 031.159 304 73.746 129.447 70,711 100,966 
Silico-Manganese 88.197 137084 177831 233167 221386 204661) 1,940,185 308 4,694 3.208 1.973 2.947 
All Other 1,786,480 2.372517 1.738.718 2877,964 2.711.891 1,793,347 309 3,265 3,816 2.593 4,902 
310 8.601 7.717 4,956 5.663 
Total 6,359,900 7.613.740 5342271 7.760820 6798,778 5.432656 8.008.213 316 22.664 32.704 20.290 28,622 
- . 321 39,650 14,054 5,575 7,528 
Percentage of alloy ingots to total ingot output 8.1 7.9 6.4 8.8 8.0 8.2 10.1 347 15.097 35.982 26.710 33.346 
; 5 All Other 17,423 14,364 10,941 9,266 
* Included in “All Other.” Source: American tron & Stee! Institute 3 ae 
Total 301,275 493,156 282,070 416,387 
WORLD STEEL PRODUCTION 
Ingots and Steel for Castings, Thousands of Net tons = 7 Up — oa 
Compiled by THE IRON AGE from the United Nations Bulletin of Statistics, Chambre Syndicate de ia 406 2.944 2,101 1.622 2,580 
; j . ; te. 410 35.980 29.369 16.172 25.614 
Siderurgie Francaise, British Iron and Steel Federation and the American Iron and Steel Institute a4 3 4 Sah 2 ORI 5 562 
1951* 1950! 1949 1948 1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 416 25.154 27.480 9.348 16,264 
Australia 1435 1596 1,309 1425 1,373 1,164 1,505 1,703 1,822 1,901) 1,835 1,439 420 4,482 7,360 3.260 4,852 
Austria 1.(8) 1044 920 713 394 207 189 430 268,764 221.301 122,353 122.437 
Belgium 5 450 4,155 4,242 4,318 3,181 2.508 805 670 1,834 1,518 1,782 2 086 430F 1,513 2.177 885 1,526 
Brazil 890 834 671 545 426 379 227 243 205 176 170 156 431 3,148 2.199 1.370 1,120 
Canada 3500 3.384 3,186 3159 2902 2293 2803 2930 2872 2986 2.623 2174 440A 872 1,854 1,389 1,433 
Czechoslovakia 3600* 3190* 2.756% 2910* 2520 1843 1045 2778 2831 2619 2659 2,606 440B 704 475 567 218 
France 10720 9537 10086 7.984 6338 4859 1.822 3408 5651 4947 4751 4864 440C 2,809 1,782 960 1,220 
Germany 14,1702 13,3612 10,0902 6.1272 4,7392 3.6042 5,500 28,481 33.706 31.684 25.804 23,732 442 438 404 298 318 
Hungary 1,320* 1,100* 882* 794° 658 389 142 766 856 865 861 827 443 9 8 33 
India 1630 1610 1.517 1.237 1,346 1.373 1,426 1465 1.518 1452 1.531 1.399 448 3,585 3,192 2,608 2.573 
Italy 3190 2583 2265 2342 1,874 1,269 436 1.138 1905 2130 2275 2487 All Other 3,058 6.437 2.408 4,692 
Japan 6890 5332 3352 1916 1.041 608 1,177 7.032 9676 8760 8349 8288 esereeneeanenemsennsenetensn a 
Luxembourg 3.20 2702 2507 2,705 1,888 1,426 291 «#2941,389 «62,368 3=61,720 «61,376 ~=—:1.,138 Total 370,902 320,770 173,023 200,99 
Mexico 390 390 380 268 353 277 201 199 194 104 104 104 o —— mee _ 
Poland 3080* 2.750* 2539* 2.116" 1,731 1,344 546 755 870 1,600 Total all types.. 680,435 832,309 455,093 617,378 
Saar 2,795 2,092 1,936 1,922 780 317 ——- - 
South Africa 917 830 699 750 660 568 594 541 462 370 370 396 Ratio stainless 
Spain 901 900 793 604 581 656 617 546 721 663 633 766 to total ingot 
Sweden 1601 1.587 1.511 1.270 1,311 1,335 1.327 1.320 1.338 1.354 1.275 1,280 output 1:115 1:116 1:171 1:143 
United Kingdom 17640 18240 17256 16662 14246 14220 13243 13599 14595 14495 13790 14527 
U.S.S.R 34 000* 29800* 23 * 18.700* 14.700* 13400* 12300* 13300 12200 10900 16600 20.130 Source: American Iron and Steel Institute 
United States. 105,253 96.836 77978 88,640 84.894 66.603 79,702 89.642 88.837 86,032 82.839 66,983 


Totals} 


* Estimated. 


1 Revised. 


* Includes misc. production not listed by countries. 


105,250,000 
34,500,000 
17,700,000 
14,400,000 
10,700,000 
6,600,000 
5,500,000 
3,900,000 
3,500,000 
3,400,000 


NET TONS 


January 3, 1952 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
CANADA 
LUXEMBOURG 









2 British, French and United States Zones. 


224,700" 204.348* 173,386* 167,107" 147,156* 120,345* 125.898" 171,905 184,461 174,676 169,627 156,982 
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SHIPMENTS AND PRODUCTION FOR SALE OF STEEL PRODUCTS 
By Companies Who Made More Than 98 Pet of Total Rolled Steel Produced in the U. S. 

































































































































| nee - 
1951—9 Months | 1950 1949 1948 1947 1946 1941 
| Pet Pct Pct Pct Pct Pct | Production | Pe 
Stee! Products | Shipments | of | Shipments | of | Shipments | of | Shipments| of | Shipments | of | Shipments | of for Sale | of 
(N.T.) Total (N.T.) Total | (N.T.) Total (N.T.) Total (N.T.) Total (N.T.) Total (N.T.) | Total 
ES SS | eee | eee eee | cen | <tc | ccemteneseme | cummenmecen ee ee ee eee — ,- " 
| | a fs 
On ting ela a 958,288 | 1.6| 888,324] 1.2 |) - 
Blooms, slabs, billets, tube rounds, sheet bars} 1,698,988 | 2.9 | 2,233,832 | 3.1 |/ 2,261,285 | 3.9 | 3,150,754 | 4.8 2,966,748 4.7| 1,949,624 | 4.0] 4,847,487/| 89 Pla 
SUR ss ee's ee 123,388 | 0.2 118,533 | 0.2 75,252 | 0.1 160,989 | 0.3 227,033 | 0.5 448,963 | 0.7 Shi 
SP Sais Sheth ons cecducnba testes mae 634,468 | 1.1 816,555 | 1.1 570,397 | 1.0 610,348 | 0.9 667,282 | 1.1 679,998 | 1.4] 1,247,629 | 29 Sh 
Structural shapes (heavy).................| 3,650,549 | 6.2| 4,197,653 | 5.8| 3,669,503 | 6.3 | 4,255,355 | 6.5 | 4,436,129| 7.0| 3,474,284| 7.1| 4,596652| 75 
ND 86 es eves suscnaded aeons one 315,411 0.5 342,277 | 0.5 301,824 | 0.5 299,537 | 0.5 324,224 | 0.5 205,313 | 0.4 365,999 | 0.6 Ba 
PRs svuruwchsukiareccematsakeatekan *5,852,363 | 9.9 | 5,677,094 7.9 5,759,065 | 9.9 7,000,199 | 10.6 | 6,345,216 | 10.1 | 4,152,181 | 8.5 | 5,986,535 | 9. Bai 
Rails—Standard (over €0Ibs.).............} 1,278,749 | 2.2] 1,705,243 | 2.4 | 1,772,734 | 3.0] 1,976,520| 3.0| 2,207,146| 3.5| 1,790,311 | 3.7| 1,708,464| 28 Ww 
Rails—All other........... senses 94,253 | 0.2 116,389 | 0.2 117,154 | 02 4,880 | 0.3 211,900 | 0.3 144,999 | 0.3 194,302 | 0,3 Wi 
Joint bars...... ; ..+-| 100,113 | 0.2 113,676 | 0.2 118,559 | 02 137,139 | 0.2 173,923 | 0.3 } All 
WR ic KWiseasiess | 337,490) 0.6 416,258 | 0.6 373,337 | 0.6 489,434 | 0.8 504,779 | 0.8 624,299 | 1.3 675,735 | 1.1 
Track spikes ; ie 124,279 | 0.2 138,732 | 0.2 95.345 | 0.2 145.830 | 0.2 163,746 | 0.3 146,194 | 0.3 171,113 | 0.3 
Wheels (rolled or forged).................] 296,856 | 0.5 268,662 | 0.4 285.733 | 0.5 337,376 | 0.5 356,873 | 0.6 252,308 | 0.5 268,165 | 0.4 
Axles... .. Jie Wenieeeaa .-»-| 167,708 | 0.3 130,601 0.2 159.628 | 0.3 215,905 | 0.3 185,019 | 0.3 130,461 0.3 201,553 | 0.3 - 
Hot rolled bars (inclucirg light shapes).....| "6,605,975 | 11.2 | 8,017,465 | 11.1} 6,416,102 | 11.0 | 8,123,753 | 12.3 | 7,983,848 | 12.7 6,397,137 | 13.1] 7,405,401 2 
Hot rolled bars—Reinforcing............+«| 1,413,521 | 2.4 | 1,674,079 | 2.3 | 1,572,588 | 2.7 | 1,541,966 | 2.3 1,452,908 | 2.3 1,189,829 | 2.4 1,892,351) 3.1 
ONE TMOG BNIB isos. vcccdscceseesces 1,431,413 | 2.4] 1,624,845 | 2.2 1,213,052 | 2.1] 1,593,967) 2.4] 1,645,503 | 2.6] 1,512,816 | 3.1] 1,442,163) 24 
Tool steel bars....... ea 129,611 0.2 89,863 | 0.1 57,395 | 0.1 88,376 | 0.1 87,279 | 0.1 96,020 | 0.2 153,953 | 0.3 
Standard pipe She toes .....-| 2,188,227 | 3.7] 2,699,818 | 3.6] 2.000.445 | 3.6 |) 
Oil country goods.................. 1,397,848 | 2.4 1,692,821 2.3} 1,365,982 | 2.3 7. 
Line pipe... Patera jiavctiaan’ 2,183,606 | 3.7 | 3,668,511 5.1 | 2,534,423 | 4.4 |} 6,881,549 | 10.4 | 6,117,884 | 9.7 | 4,655,505 | 9.5 | 5,674,878 | 94 
Mechanical tubing. . . . Sa eenten mae 725,478 | 1.2 743,892 | 1.0 |) | 
Pressure tubing.... wh ae monies 228,684 | 0.4 248,798 | 0.3 944,370 | 1.7 |! 
| Wire—Drawn Reeasee 2,425,232 | 4.1 2,867,476 | 4.0 | 2,138,878 | 3.7 | 2,673,276 | 4.1 2,590,963 | 4.1 1,933,124 | 4.0] 2,284,511 37 { 
Wire—Nails and staples Nv dismee ete 645,480 | 1.1 874,470 | 1.2 731,356 | 1.3 859,540 | 1.3 799,436 | 1.3 636,632 | 1.3 782,234 | 1.3 
Wire—Barbed and twisted............... 168,250 | 0.3 237,604 | 0.3 215,047 | 0.4 254,629 | 0.4 256,991 0.4 207,610 | 0.4 279,780 | 0.5 § 
| Wire— Woven wire fence ee ee 318,050 | 0.5 483,920 | 0.7 358,162 | 0.6 399,457 | 0.6 407,295 | 0.6 383,230 | 0.8 296,506 | 0.5 } 
Wire—Bale ties ; ; 81,074 | 0.1 83,831 0.1 42,828 | 0.1 113,892 | 0.2 119,917 | 0.2 99,993 | 0.2 81,554 | 0.1 
{| All other wire products eee a eed, ‘ets g ; as Js aveiicnce 5 eae eer (absentee Aas oe ane pues Koren read 39,118 | 0.0 Ir 
| Fence posts ; isis Eesha aia ts Be kt Salina crate al ae ices ie ie en ee 67,553 | 0.1 B 
Black plate........... walnaly acer 740,142 | 1.3 562,077 | 0.8 452,041 0.8 838,666 | 1.3 820,997 | 1.3 906,337 | 1.9 474,258 0.8 S 
Tin and terne plate—Hot dipped.......... 1,270,145 | 2.2 1,911,568 | 2.7 | 1,699,355 | 2.9] 2,167,912 | 3.3 | 2,093,149; 3.3 1,924,657| 3.9 \ G 
Tin plate—Electrolytic................. 2,145,843 | 3.6 | 2,840,599 | 3.9 1,993,468 | 3.4 1,784,288 | 2.7) 1,617,659 2.6 909,173 | 1.9 |) 3,565,885 | 5.9 ; 
a SNe eee ee eee _— — — a man ia fms ee eee -_ 
Sheets—Hot rolled... .. nsec henens 6,235,514 | 10.6 | 7,804,948 | 10.8 | 6,192,610 | 10.7 | 7,786,056 | 11.8 | 7,891,798 | 12.5 | 5,956,633 | 12.2 | 8,006,944 | 13.1 R 
Sheets—Cold rolled...... a ...| 7,300,271 | 12.4 | 9,338,312 | 12.9 | 6,886,946 | 11.8 | 6,867,775 | 10.4 | 5,504,578 | 8.7 | 4,075,554 8.4] 3,024,960 5.0 B 
| Sheets—Gal vanized ohh ks 1,536,294 | 2.6 | 2,262,041 3.1 1,755,067 | 3.0 1,643,337 | 2.5 1,609,881 2.5 | 1,462, 3.0 | 1,621,635 | 2.7 E 
Sheets—All other coated........... cae 197,406 | 0.3 237,941 0.3 Wee 1 MR Wh ccecees ie ; fuiteeee a E 
Sheets—Enameling. .. .. aa ; 144,596 | 0.2 256,766 | 0.4 162,815 | 0.3)..... : ‘ Sh oe kEeuueuendts | 
Electrical sheets and strip 579,511 1.0 716,592 | 1.0 *379,180 | 0.6 4 
| Strip—Hot rolled... .. — ; 1,643,335 | 2.8 2,330.783 3.2 | 1,674,818 2.9 | 1,662,787 | 2.5 | 1,740,085 | 2.7 | 1,363,812 | 2.8] 1,768,224 2.9 ’ 
| Strip—Cold rolled. . 1,572,971 | 2.7] 1,894,588 | 2.6 1,465,297 | 2.5] 1,783,383 | 2.7] 1,613,005 2.6 | 1,282,148 | 2.6] 1,322,066 | 2.2 
eikenteanbiekiiiaendanmad aa sciatic eins luediiaiianmceaeasad tacatad cones sncidiltagesial lahsde Dieaadaanadaail taqeestl cada: Ipuiteigeaiedcnceninnesiiae 
All other... id 7,570 | 0.0}... bs sailengs ja ; 6,266| 0.0/ 56408) 00 Fy 
—_ eee eemeereeeeeceeeneseene | eteaepsemaeenpnenny cosets steneaeenemseeel ee | reer | eee | eer nee | cee eens conan a | | | —— 
Total siee! products 58,927,691 |100.0 | 72,232,292 |100.0 | 58,104,010 100.0 | 65,973,138 |100.0 | 63,057,150 |100.0 | 48,775,532 |100.0 | 60,942,979 jtee.8 | 
' | 
-setiabinihiaineabaininasdaiead aoe | 
* Electrical sheets only in 1949. ' 
| STEEL DISTRIBUTION BY CONSUMING INDUSTRIES / 
j | Ms 
| cf 
In Thousands of Net Tons ‘ 
— a Ue eee <= he Oe emer e We iD Wt? i Oa, OE ee | 
| Yearly Average | 
1941-44 Inc. 1945 | 1946 1947 | 1948 1949 1950° 1951) 
| ” \~ j , : ee ee 7 
Tons | Pet | Tons | Pet | Tons | Pct | Tons Pet Tons Pct Tons | Pet Tons Pct Tons Pet 
| Agriculture... .......... 1,565 | 2.4] 2,426| 4.3) 2,100| 4.3| 2,422| 3.84] 2,743| 4.16| 2,644| 4.55| 3,004| 4.28] 3,331| 4.22 
Aircraft 5,557 8.8 | 5,521 | 9.7 32 | 0.06 44 0.07 39 0.06 44 0.08 56 0.08 163 a 
Automotive 7,379 | 15.1 | 10,292 | 16.32 | 11,330] 17.17] 11,880 | 20.45 | 15,746 | 21.80 | 14,610 | 18.59 
| Construction and Maintenance 8,379 | 13.3 8,353 14.7 | 8,130 | 16.7 | 10,039 | 15.92 | 10,157 | 15.40 | 10,020 | 17.25 | 12,363 | 17.12 | 14,295 | 18.05 
Containers 4,216 6.7 | 4,333 7.6 | 4,749 9.7; 5,598 8.87 | 5,844 8.85 | 5,026 8.65 | 6,409 8.87 | 7,354 9.29 
Machinery, Tools 3,191 5.1 4,739 8.3 | 4,438 9.1 5,648 8.96 5,337 8.09 | 4,274 7.36 5,812 8.05 | 6,979 8.83 © 
Oil, Gas, Water, Mining 2,221 3.5 | 2,670 4.7 | 2,480 5.1 3,833 6.08 | 5,080 7.70 | 5,455 9.39 | 6,619 9.16 | 6,384 8.06 FF 
Pressing, Forming, Stamping 2,809 4.5 | 3,800 6.7 | 3,127 6.4 | 3,770 5.98 | 4,256 6.45 | 3,124 5.38 | 4,601 6.37 | 4,803 6.0 FF 
Railroads 6,422 8.6 | 5,268 9.3 | 4,764 9.8 | 5,999 9.51 5,866 8.89 | 4,038 6.95 | 4,796 6.64 | 6,820 8.63 
Shipbuilding 9,657 15.3 3,374 5.9 320 .64 373 -59 716 1.09 722 1.24 355 -49 952 1.20 
Exports | 7,701 | 12.2 3,793 6.7 | 3,378 6.9 | 4,639 7.36 | 3,578 5.42 | 3,798 6.54 | 2,783 3.85 | 2,867 3.63 
All Others 12,212 | 19.4 | 12,669 | 22.2) 7,879} 16.2 | 10,402 | 16.50 | 11,029 | 16.72 | 7,077 | 12.18} 9,560 | 13.29 | 10,463 | 13.23 
Total 63,490 | 99.8 | 56,946 | 100.0 48,776 | 100.00) 63,057 | 100.00 | 65,973 100.00 | 58, 104 100.00 2 100.00 | 79,021 | 100.00 
| | | | | 1 
* Revised + Estimate Data by American tron & Steel Institute; Compilation, THE IRON AGE 
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Stainless and alloy steel shipments . . . 
Canadian capacity, production, shipments 





STAINLESS STEEL SHIPMENTS CANADIAN STEEL OUTPUT 


Ingots and Steel for Castings, Net Tons 






































Finished and Semifinished Products, Net Tons Total 
— S a dinteienailiiailiat anil nema Steel Ingots 
, Ingot Castings and Castings 
1941 | 1951 —First 9 Months 1950 1949 1948 1923 anaes nan an 
ah ae - | | r 1924 700, 196 28, 578 728.772 
tion | Pry Pet of Pet of Pet of | eat 1925 836,016 21,1 856, 
” a PRODUCTS Shipments | Total | Shipments Total Shipments Total | Shipments | Total = pil olf 30.478 1,016; 864 
ba 4. = i es 1928 1,332,801 50,058 1 302,008 
1929 1,466, 683 78.562 1,545, 
Oa anos on oe % oe 24 me | 6.0 | (08 | 6. 1930 1,072,321 60,830 1,133,151 
87 | 8.0 a Se ew | es ee sel oe | 1931 744.605 41.501 786, 106 
63 | 07 SO es oo'sss | 7:8 | 27a | 61 oun | ee | 12,071 | 3.7 1932 349.843 25.684 375, 507 
329 | 2p wore erty = : 2B | 46.1 | 15,515 | 5.8 | 19,510 | 6.0 1933 441.346 17.830 459.176 
Sheets—Cold Rolled... . 74,036 | 18.6 | 109,279 | 24.3 | 54.780 | 205 | 77.841 | 24.0 1934 827 O41 23'116 850157 
$52 | 1 Strip—Hot Rolled 5,862 1.5 7,750 1.7 5,741 2.2 3,883 | 1.2 1935 1,016,814 35.123 1,051,937 
ol Strip—Cold Rolled | 147,249 | 36.9 | 171,968 | 38.3 | 105.072 | 39.3 | 113.414 | 34.9 1936 1211 334 38.337 1.249/671 
home Bars—Cold Finished 39,741 Toe 30,848 6.9 | 17,928 6.7 26,784 | 8.2 1938 1.238.078 56.636 1,294,714 
64 | 2.5 one yon 7a) oo) tae | ac) "on ce | ee Se 1939 1,268,056 60,997 1.327.053 
02 | 03 a ' “| gamed 36 (0.1 1940... 2.177.973 77.899 2,255,872 
Wire Drawn | 23,351 5.9 21,046 | 4.7 | 15,696 | 5.9 14,031 4.3 1941 2 578.063 123.250 2.701.313 
3) a3 Total 398,768 | 100.0 | 449,380 | 100.0 | 267,677 | 100.0 | 324,966 | 100.0 a Oe 
53 | 0.3 a ees oomemogne atinnne tibet Tiaaomticittaaes = . 1945 2,747,206 134,117 2,881,323 
‘194 334. 
01 | 122 f Source: American Iron & Steel Institute a oy paths oa 
51] 3.1 1948 3 089.027 112.629 3,201,656 
63 | 24 1949 3,089. 368 97.562 3,186,930 
53/03 fe ALLOY STEEL SHIPMENTS 1950 3,298,068 86.063  3.384,131 
po 1951: Jan. 299.410 10,234 309 653 
; Except Stainless Steel and Types 50! and 502, Net Tons* = pg or an 
7) o0 io = = ; Aor.. 301, 764 10.241 312,005 
. 1951—First 9 Months 1950 1949 1948 i, ae re ar 
July 266 646 7,956 274 , 602 
MW) 37 Hi-Str. Aug. 277.931 8,873 286 804 
4) 13 Products Full Alloy | Low Alloy | Pct of Pct of | Pet of | | Pet of Sept. 257 .880 10.350 268.230 
. | Yr } | Shipments | Shipments | Total | Shipments | Total | Shipments | Total | Shipments | Total 1951 3, 380,000 120,000 3,500 000 
4 0.1 7 aka | | | | * Estimated 
8 | 0.0 Fe ingots 178,786 | 7| 4.2] 127,803 | 2.7 od 
3 | 0.1 Blooms, billets, slabs, tube 374,150 | 10.9 | 489,536 | 10.5 
—|—— rounds, ete. ; 425,176 | 55 | 9.9| 445,731 | 9.4 APACITY 
| 08 Structural shapes (heavy). . . 3,844 | 45,724) 1.2 | 81.126 | 1.1| 40,606} 1.2] 64,621) 1.4 CANADIAN STEEL C 
= Galvanized sheets 907 | 0.0} 26,191] 0.5 Ingot Capacity and Operating Rates 
5 | 5.8 BRP Plates (sheared and universal)...| 421,152 | 177,782 | 7.0 | 204,969) 4.3 | 153,220| 4.5 | 225,480) 4.8) Gubinet . Geediee Crenne 
clay fg ican tory. tag |---| | ae] 20) tm) oe] | 98 Coacly, 'Sugut ‘Sapna 
0 | 5.0 fe Bars—hot rolled..... 1,686,855 | 13,947 | 39.8 |1,973,198 | 41.8 |1,459,744 | 42.6 |1,900,414 | 40.6 1936 2,346,000 1,211,334 51.6 
5| 2.7 [Ry  Bars—cold finished... 250.351 "...| 5.8 | 260,037 | 5.5| 173.420) 5.1 | 217.833 | 4.7¢ 1937. 2,346,000 1,496,575 63.7 
| Barstool stool | 103,919 2.4 | rata | 18 44.008 | 1.3) 68.210) 1.4) 1938... 2,346,000 1,238,078 52.7 
be il Country, line pipe 149,020 | 3.5 222,412 | 4.7 ' UC , : . 
| Mechanical tubing | 219.887 | 5.1 | 211,810 4.5 | 353,248 | 10.3 | 415,758 | 8.9 1940 2,667,000 2,177,973 81.6 
Pressure tubing 16,961 | | 0.4] 23,365} 0.5 1941 2,964,000 2,578,063 86.9 
ian ‘ Electrical sheets and strip 472,276 | 11.0 | 606,060 | 12.8 | be Se ae ye os 
ire rods | 12,183 0.3} 15.518| 03 8,081 | 0.2 282 | 0.0 7, 848, 
6} 2.2 Ag Wire drawn ° 39,161 | 0.9 aa | 0.8| 26.286| 0.8 34,485 | 0.7 1944 3,338,200 2,878,407 86.2 
Hy Sheets hot rolled | 23,237 | 208,389 6.4] 269,253 | 5.7 | 446,263 | 13.0 | 712,393 | 15.2! 1945 3,358,600 2,767,206 81.7 
B | 0.0 i Sheets cold rolled | 2,615 85,665 | 2.1) 111,059 | 2.4 | 223,210) 6.5 | 349,756 | 7.5 be : aon oe os 
5 Strip—hot rolled | 16.909 | 13.230| 0.7| 45.987| 1.0| 54.354| 1.6| 90.364| 1.9 854, 
d /100.0 Strip—cold rotted 16.770} 5.278) 9.5| 18,661 | 0.4 | 66,840/ 1.9 | 103,406 | 2.2) oe : pays ao s 
— ere al By | met ee onl oat de | an 1950 3,672,500 3.298.068 99.8 
Ail other 28 2,935 | 0.1} 950 | 0.0 3,180 | 0.1 7,685 | 0.2 1951° 3,630,900 3,380,000" 93.0 
Total , 3,739,971 | 553,931 |100.0 |4,725,332 |100.0 |3,427,928 |100.0 |4,681,066 |100.0 * December estimates 
Cat | | ; 
: * 1948-1949 data includes high-strength low-alloy steels. Source: American Iron & Stee! Institute CANADIAN FINISHED STEEL 
Production and Shipments, Net Tons 
lea . . * Production Shipments* Production Shipments” 
HW For steel used in automobile, appliances, etc., see — = 
[= ° e ° ° . Steel Steel Steel Steel 
1 | te Section 4. Steelmaking raw materials are in Section 3. i— tan tan Gan 
1946 2,300,088 2,298,986 75,442 73,180 
cali 1947 3.042.727 2.343.688 117.684 111,775 
nada 1948 3.421.669 2.475.577 153,595 147,323 
12 : 1949 3.556.507 2.604.884 109.735 103.307 
n | 1950 4.117.163 2,703,692 137,859 129,180 
1951: 
; Jan. 391,990 262,894 «11,916 = 11,713 


Feb. 365 , 128 232,466 13,602 12,135 
Mar. 411,010 255,727 11,115 11,042 
Apr. 401 , 381 254 , 103 13,585 11,328 
May 435.649 270 ,602 13,288 13,297 
June 380,244 251,270 14,287 12,519 
July 346 955 229,859 14,720 12,774 
Aug. 376.016 232,367 11,583 13,018 


© 0 ~* 60 om 60 oo <> SS SS 
BSsSRaeses 


— 





Total: 
100 00 8 Mos. 3,111,141 1,984,620 106,672 100 ,402 
—— * Excluding shipments to members of the industry for 
AGE further conversion. Source of ahove three tables: Deminion 
" Bureau of Statistics. 
Ace & : / 
= January 3, 1952 391 














FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Estimated Bookings, Net Tons 


948,090 975,742 1,052 779 1.068 603 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

48.400 98,239 91,594 64.306 120.364 
62.000 67,953 75.294 75 841 = 140.443 
64 400 92.409 105537 1€2 325 108.9% 


64,800 59,096 121 552 95 330 = 112, 195 
90.800 54.726 78 608 60.448 = 147, 26) 
6 800 «106.476 122.603 120.690 132.37 
69.200 72.531 75 257 65 957 199.057 
78,800 101,832 95.489 102,859 110,687 
111,200 76 , 250 66 , 586 90,161 118, 158 
74,400 67,119 64.723 102.708 130,999 
51,600 75,180 89 340 91,693 = 121,607 


145,600 103,931 66,196 96,235 166,542 


609,016 
79,000 81,312 87,732 89,050 134,085 


_ 


1946 1947} 1948 1849 1950 1981 


235817 138985 201267 160377 147275 361.373 
132707 164959 162181 134910 146695 25674 
173 871 195020 267919 186498 236111 297517 
128671 204901 192393 122825 191183 33702 
165290 145237 175646 146705 237476 268 166 
131010 132667 198906 122325 333000 207966 
137241 199581 218540 157264 341952 22254 
165590 189802 212139 123068 326586 21273 
114295 176353 220191 149710 317225 188187 
142565 200113 201055 196563 295391 18299 
102399 §=6167440 §=(173415 128473 308193 175000" 
96,601 181.651 209240 156263 284492 175000 


1.726 057 2096709 2432892 1784981 3165579 2.885 145° 
143838 174,726 202741 148748 263,798 240,429" 


Month 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1829 1939 1931 
Jan.. 227.760 224,940 187,380 208 . 800 195,000 207.900 256 .025 238.800 158 ,000 
Feb. 243.360 228 200 194 .320 208 . 800 240.000 265 650 250 635 267 .600 158 , 800 
WVarch 290.160 218,420 225.550 237.600 232.500 257.950 334 565 236.800 178.800 
April 246.480 208 .640 253.310 252.000 262.500 234 850 313.775 222 800 284 . 800 
Way 180,960 192,340 229 020 266 .400 232.500 308 ,000 321,475 279 200 152.400 
Jure 165.360 202,120 284.540 262.800 225,000 296 450 324,170 253 ,600 172.400 
July 162.240 215.160 270.660 248 .400 341.250 296.450 329.175 270 000 159 600 
Aug. 184 ,080 189 080 263.720 284 400 270.000 354.200 340 725 252.000 124,000 
Sept. 168 , 480 208.640 270.660 212.400 262 500 319,550 297 990 155 600 194.400 
Oct. 1&9. 120 208 , 640 298 .420 230.400 288,750 257.950 319 550 209.200 109.200 
Nov. 171. €00 260.800 239.430 219.600 236 250 242,550 212,135 151.200 90.800 
Dec. 249,600 247,760 249,840 255,600 262, 500 246 400 297,605 152,800 97,600 
Total 2,449,200 2,604.740 2.966.850 2,887,200 3.048.750 3.287.900 3,597 825 2,.¢€89.600 1,880,800 
Mo. av. 204, 160 217,062 247 ,238 240 600 254 , 063 273,992 299.819 224.133 156 ,733 
Month 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943+ 1944} 1945+ 
Jan. 153 806 80320 101712 81,689 281235 183 387 50 172 45 109 51 678 
Feb. 101 710 57 144 82 719 98882 1735&9 228688 34 657 37 477 62 856 
March 206.321 84 257 95065 128321 206072 248319 32 009 27 836 79 730 
April 158 471 91.1&8 118309 73780 6218018 313953 50 726 61 498 97 186 
May 122 939 77322 156848 126815 179884 161039 32 020 34 840 52 982 
June 175 552 99899 111594 109744 246910 184516 79 409 56239 104 283 
July 168 241 96013 114056 194940 214756 125243 56 712 90 043 77 7€0 
Aug. 124897 106772 100849 122468 158658 80 605 37 563 44 740 97 682 
Sept. 132 432 92 4€9 121 357 225 494 158.782 68 520 61 659 51.133 139 420 
Oct. 62267 184756 118841 240942 128658 50 946 59 282 80 521 124 707 
Nov. 132835 153,084 99316 141945 184043 49 637 34 093 62437 117755 
Dec. 99070 163,445 84.383 203.124 146.379 67.600 35 282 37,004 108048 
Total 1628€41 1256639 1305049 1748144 2296954 1762,453 6563584 628877 1,114 087 
Mo. av. 135 720 104,720 108 754 145 679 191 413 146 871 46 965 52 406 92 841 
Approximate yearly total for industry 707,480 76.096 


Years 1910-1932 inc!. Dept. of Commerce records: years 1933-1949 incl. A. |. S. C. records. 


1,392,608 


| The tonnages shown for 19:6 to 1942 inclusive 1946, 1947, 1948 and 1949 are estimated for the entire industry; for the years 1943, 1944 and 1945, they are on basis of tonnage 
actually reported to the institute. It is estimated that these reporting companies in 1943. 1944 and 1945 represented 80 pct of the total industry for the base years of 1923-1925. 
* Estimated. {Tonnages for 1947 and later years are shown on revised base. Base =1947 U. S. Census of Manufactures, adjusted to eliminate items not reportable to the Institute. 


Source: American Institute of Steel Construction 


THE IRON AGE FINISHED STEEL COMPOSITE PRICE 
Current Series, 1929 to 1950, Cents Per Pound 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 «©1939 


Jan. 2.278 2.229 1.991 1.852 1.830 1.958 2.065 2.076 2.323 2584 2.354 
Feb. 2.278 2212 1.996 1.843 1.812 1.958 2065 2.065 2.323 2.581 2.354 
March 2276 2.208 1.992 1.852 1.808 1.958 2.065 2.055 2.532 2.578 2.354 
April 2.304 2.400 1.974 1.892 1.780 2.C07 2.065 2.062 2.584 2.578 2.354 
May 2.307 2.118 1.968 1.891 1.770 2.154 2.065 2062 2.584 2569 2.308 
June 2.318 2.093 1.961 1.888 1.786 2.154 2.065 2.067 2.584 2.513 2.283 
July 2.312 2.056 1.940 1.892 1.841 2.107 2.065 2.139 2.584 2.359 2 283 
Aug. 2.294 2031 1.943 1.889 1.851 2.065 2.065 2.139 2.584 2.359 2.283 
Sept. 2.282 2.011 1.943 1.883 1.879 2.065 2.065 2.146 2.584 2.357 2 283 
Oct. 2.270 2.001 1.942 1.873 1.955 2.065 2.076 2.172 2.584 2320 2.283 
Nov. 2.265 1.993 1937 1.866 1.947 2.065 2.076 2.172 2.584 2.354 2.288 
Dec. 2.278 1.975 1.902 1.861 1.958 2.065 2.076 2.263 2.584 2.354 2.305 

Average 2.288 2.111 1.957 1.873 1.851 2.051 2.068 2.118 2.536 2.459 2.311 


045 


1940 


2.305 
2.305 
2.305 
2.267 
2.305 
2.305 


2.305 
2.305 
2.305 
2.305 
2.305 
2.305 


2.273 





FINISHED STEEL BASE PRICES 
THE IRON AGE COMPOSITE 
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i929 1931 1933 1935 1937 1939 1941 1943 1945 1947 1949 
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1951 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


2.396 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 = 195! 
2.412 2.464 2.877 3.193 3.720 3.837 4.131 
2.427 2.655 2.884 3.125 3.719 3.837 4.131 
2.432 2.719 2.884 3.241 3.715 3.837 4.131 
2.433 2.719 2.884 3.241 3.709 3.837 4.13! 
2.436 2.719 2.884 3.214 3.706 3.837 4.13! 
2.464 2.719 2.834 3.211 3.705 3.837 4.13) 
2.464 2.719 2.914 3.293 3.705 3.837 4.13! 
2.464 2.719 3.193 3.720 3.705 3.837 4,13) 
2.464 2.719 3.193 3.720 3.705 3.837 4.13) 
2.464 2.719 3.193 3.720 3.705 3837 4.131 
2.464 2.719 3.193 3.720 3.705 3.837 4,131 
2.464 2.747 3.193 3.720 3.756 4.131 4.131 
2.449 2.686 3.014 3.434 3.713 3.862 4.13) 


THE IRON AGE finished steel composite 
price is a weighted average of the base prices 
of 10 major steel products which account for 
the majority of finished steel shipments. It is 
weighted by the percentage that each of these 
products is to total finished stee’ shipments dur 
ing the base period. With the base constant, 
the only changes in the composite from 1929 
through 1940 or from 1941 through 1949 occur 
when one or more steel products prices were 
changed. 

In the composite shown here there are two 
base periods. For the years 1929 through 1940 
the base is finished steel shipments for 1929- 
1939 inclusive. For 1941 through 1950 the base 
is finished steel shipments for the 7 years 1937 
to 1940 inclusive and 1946 to 1948 inclusive. 
Two base periods are used because of basic 
changes in the shipment pattern in the 20 
years covered. In each case the products re 
main the same. They are hot-rolled bars, 
structural shapes, plates, rails, pipe, wire and 
hot- and cold-rolled sheets and strip. To elimi- 
nate variations due to nunferrous metals price 
fluctuations, no coated products are included. 

Details of latest revisions which appear ™ 
current series may be found in The Iron Age 
May 12, 1949, p. 139. This reference also gives 
a comparison of current series with former 
series. 
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1936 

120, 364 
140,943 
108 828 
112,195 
147,281 
132,387 
199.057 
110, 687 
118, 158 
130, 999 
121,607 
166,542 


609,016 
134, 085 


1961 


361.373 
256 746 
297 517 
337 026 
268 166 
207 966 
222 540 
212 730 
188 187 
182 894 
175 000° 
175 000" 


2.885 145° 
240,429" 
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50 «1951 
37 4.131 
74.131 
37 4.131 
74.131 
74.131 
7 4.131 


7 4.131 
7 4.131 
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1 4.131 
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2.79 


HOT-ROLLED SHEETS 


At Pittsburgh, Cents 


1934 1937 1938 

} eee 1.75 2.15 240 
Feb... 1.75 2.15 2.40 
Mar... 1.75 2.35 2.40 
Apr. 1.81 2.40 2.40 
May 2.00 240 2.38 
June 2.00 2.40 2.27 
July. 1.88 240 2.15 
Aug. 185 240 2.15 
Sept... 1.85 240 2.15 
Oct.. 185 240 203 
Nov... 185 240 2.15 
Dec... 1.85 240 2.15 
Average 1.85 2.35 2.25 
1946 1947 1948 

Jan.. 2.20 2.50 2.80 
Feb... 231 250 2.80 
Mar... 2.43 2.60 2.80 
Apr... 243 250 2.80 
May 243 2.50 2.77 
June. 243 280 2.77 
July. 243 256 2.89 
Aug... 2.43 280 3.28 
Sept. 243 280 3.28 
Oct. 243 280 3.28 
Nov. 243 2.80 3.28 
Dec. 249 2.80 3.28 
Average 240 2.63 3.00 


* 1941-1944 = 2.10¢. 


Per Pound 
1939 1940* 
2.15 2.10 
2.15 2.10 
2.15 2.10 
2.15 2.10 
2.06 1.98 
2.00 2.10 
200 2.10 
2.00 2.10 
2.00 2.10 
2.00 2.19 
2.02 2.10 
2.10 2.10 
2.06 2.09 
1949 §=«1950 
3.28 3.35 
3.28 63.35 
3.28 «= 3.35 
3.26 3.35 
3.25 3.35 
3.25 3.35 
3.25 3.35 
3.256 3.35 
3.256 3.35 
3.25 3.35 
3.25 3.35 
3.29 3.60 
3.26 3.37 


HOT-ROLLED STRIP 


At Pittsburgh, Cents 


1933 1936 1937 

Jan... 145 185 2.15 
Feb.. 145 185 2.15 
Mar. 145 «#185 2.35 
Apr. 145 185 2.40 
May 1.49 185 2.40 
June 1.55 185 2.40 
July....... 160 195 2.40 
Aug. ww. we |} 68 
Sept... . 168 195 240 
Oct. a 1.75 1.95 2.40 
ar 1.75 195 2.40 
| 1.75 «62.11 2.40 
Averages 1.58 1.91 2.35 
1946* 1947 1948 

Jan... 2.10 2.50 2.80 
Feb. 2.23 2.50 2.80 
CNcesce 235 250 2.80 
Apr.. 235 250 2.80 
May..... 2.35 2.50 2.80 
June... 2.35 250 2.80 
July .. 238 286 290 
Aug. : 2.35 280 3.28 
ec ee 2.35 280 3.28 
Oct.. 2.35 2.80 3.28 
Nov...... 2.35 280 3.28 
ae . 247 280 3.28 
Average 2.33 263 3.03 





* Over 6 in.; add 0.10¢ for 6 in. 


ruary through November 1946. 
t 1941-1945 = 2.10¢. 


STEEL RAILS AT PITTSBURGH, No. 1 OH 


Including Prices by Months and Yearly Averages in Dollars Per 


January 3, 1952 


At Pittsburgh, Cents Per Pound 

1933 1936 1937 1938 1939 
in 235 295 325 3.55 3. 
Feb. 2.25 295 3.25 3.50 3.20 
Mars 53) 288 388 848320 

2. s ‘ y 5 
a 2.34 295 3.55 343 3.11 
June 2.29 295 3.55 3.32 3.05 
july 240 3.05 3.55 3.20 3.05 
hus. 247 3.05 3.65 3.20 3.05 
Sept. 275 3.05 3.65 3.20 3.05 
Oct. 2.75 3.05 3.55 3.08 3.05 
Nov. 2.75 3.05 3.55 3.20 3.05 
Dec. 2.75 3.25 3.65 320 3.05 

Average 248 3.02 3.49 3.31 3.10 

1946* 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Jan. 3.05 3.20 3.55 400 4.10 
Feb. 3.16 3.20 3.55 4.00 4.10 
Mar. 3.275 3.20 3.55 4.00 4.10 
Apr. 3.275 3.20 385 4.00 4.10 
May 3.275 3.20 349 400 4.10 
June 3.275 3.20 349 4.00 4.10 
july 3.275 3.27 3.62 4.00 4.10 
Aug. 3.275 3.65 400 400 4.10 
Sept. 3.275 3.55 4.00 400 4.10 

S Oct. 3.275 3.55 4.00 4.00 4.10 
Nov. 3.275 3.65 4.00 4.00 4.10 
Dec. 3.215 3.55 4.00 4.04 4,35 

Average 3.242 3.35 3.73 4.00 4.12 
"+ 1941-1945 = 3.08¢. 
COLD-ROLLED STRIP 
At Pittsburgh, Cents Per Pound 

1933 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Jan. 188 260 285 3.20 2.95 
Feb. 180 260 285 3.20 2.95 
Mar. 180 260 3.13 320 2.95 
Apr. 180 260 320 3.20 2.95 
May 188 46260 63.20 63.18 2.86 
June 2.00 260 3.20 3.07 2.80 
July 2.19 260 3.20 295 280 
Aug. 225 260 320 295 2.80 
Sept. 2.29 260 320 295 280 
Oct 240 2.60 3.20 283 2.80 
Nov. 240 260 3.20 295 2.80 
Dec. 240 280 3.20 295 2.80 

Average 2.09 2.62 3.14 3.05 2.86 

1946* 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Jan 2.80 3.20 355 400 4.20 
Feb 293 3.20 355 4.00 4.21 
Mar 3.05 320 355 400 4.21 
Apr 3.05 3.20 3.55 400 4.21 
May 305 320 353 400 421 
June 3.05 3.20 3.53 4.00 4.21 
July 3.05 327 385 400 4.21 
Aug. 305 355 400 400 421 
Sept. 3.05 3.55 400 400 4.21 
Oct. 3.05 3.55 400 400 4.21 
Nov. 3.05 355 400 400 4.21 
Dec. 3.17 3.55 4.00 4.06 4.75 

Average 3.03 3.356 3.76 4.01 4.25 
* 1941-1945 = 2.80¢, 

1932 1934 1936 1937 1938t 
= $43.00 $36.37 $36.37 $39.00 $42.50 
me 43.00 36.37 36.37 39.00 42.50 
Mar 43.00 36.37 36.37 41.80 42.50 
Apr. 43.00 36.37 36.37 42.50 42.50 
May 43.00 36.37 36.37 42.50 42.50 
June 43.00 36.37 36.37 42.50 42.50 
July 43.00 36.37 36.37 42.50 42.50 
Aug 43.00 36.37 36.37 42.50 42.50 
Sept. 43.00 36.37 36.37 42.50 41.25 
_ 42.25 36.37 36.37 42.50 40.00 
= 40.00 36.37 36.37 42.50 40.00 

ec 40.00 36.37 39.00 42.60 40.00 
Average 42.44 36.37 36.59 41.86 41.77 

, | /'688 quoted dollars per gross ton prior to Feb. 
1539-1944 = $40.00 per gross ton. 


1945t 


$40.00 
40.00 
42.25 
43.00 
43.00 
43.00 


43.00 
43.00 
43.00 
43.00 
43.00 
43.00 


42.44 


1946 1947 1948 

Jan. $43.00 $250 $2.75 
Feb. "43.19 250 2.75 
Mar. . 43.39 260 2.75 
Apr. . 43.39 250 2.75 
May 43.39 250 2.70 
June.. 43.39 2.50 2.70 
July 43.39 250 2.80 
Aug. 43.39 2.75 3.20 
Sept... . 43.39 2.75 3.20 
Oct. 43.39 2.75 3.20 
Nov. 43.39 2.75 3.20 
Dec. 47.36 2.75 3.20 
Average 43.67 2.60 2.93 


15, 1946. Net tons, Feb. 15 to Dec. 13, 1946. 


Per Pound 
1938 1939 
240 2.15 
240 2.15 
2.40 2.15 
2.40 2.15 
2.38 2.06 
2.27 2.00 
2.15 2.00 
2.15 2.00 
2.15 2.00 
2.03 2.00 
2.15 2.02 
2.15 2.10 
2.25 2.06 
1949 §61950 
3.28 3.25 
3.28 3.25 
3.28 3.25 
3.26 3.25 
3.25 3.25 
3.25 3.25 
3.25 3.25 
3.25 3.25 
3.25 3.25 
3.25 3.25 
3.25 3.25 
3.25 3.50 
3.26 3.27 


and under from 


100 Ib* 
1949 1950 
$3.20 $3.40 
3.20 3.40 
3.20 3.40 
3.20 3.40 
3.20 3.40 
3.20 3.40 
3.20 3.40 
3.20 3.40 
3.20 3.40 
3.20 3.40 
3.20 3.40 
3.28 3.60 
3.21 3.42 
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GALVANIZED SHEETS 


At Pittsburgh, Cents Per Pound 

1933 1934 1936 1937 1938 

Jan. 268 285 3.10 340 3.80 
Feb. 250 285 310 349 3.80 
Mar. . 260 285 3.10 3.72 3.80 
Apr... 263 295 3.10 3.80 3.80 
May. . 2.70 3.25 3.10 3.80 3.80 
June. . 2.70 3.25 3.10 3.80 3.68 
July 285 3.13 3.20 380 3.50 
Aug. 285 310 320 380 3.50 
» Ta 285 3.10 3.20 3.80 3.50 
ios «+ os 2.85 3.10 3.20 380 3.45 
i 285 3.10 3.20 3.80 3.50 
Dec ‘ 285 3.10 340 380 3.50 
Average 2.74 3.05 3.17 3.73 3.64 
1946 1947 1918 1949 1950 

Jan. 3.70 863.55 3.95 449 440 
Feb.. 3.88 355 395 449 4.40 
Mar. 405 3.55 3.95 440 4.40 
Apr. 405 3.55 395 440 4.40 
May 4.05 3.55 39% 440 4.40 
June 405 3.55 3.91 440 4.40 
es 3 <x 4.05 3.63 4.03 440 4.40 
Aug... 405 395 440 440 4.40 
Sept. 405 395 440 440 440 
Oct. 405 395 440 449 44) 
Nov. 405 395 440 440 4.40 
Dec. "3.65 3.95 440 440 4.80 
Average 3.99 3.72 4.13 4.40 4.43 
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* Based on 10 gage since December 1945; 24 gage base 


up to that time. 
t 1939-1944 = 3.50¢. 


PLATES AT PITTSBURGH 


Cents Per Pound, 1929 to 1950 

1932 1933 1936 1937 1938° 

iis 0 sea 1.50 160 180 205 2.25 
, 1.50 160 180 205 2.25 
Mar.. 1.52 1.60 180 0862.21 2.25 
Rae cses 1.60 1.55 180 2.25 2.25 
May....... 160 150 180 225 2.25 
Bain 6 cite 1.60 153 180 225 2.22 
July 160 160 199 225 2.10 
| eer 160 160 1909 225 2.10 
Sept. 160 160 199 225 2.10 
Oct. 1.60 1.70 199 225 2.10 
Nov. 1.60 1.70 199 2.25 2.10 
Dec. 1.60 1.70 1.90 2.25 2.10 
Average 1.57 1.61 185 2.21 2.17 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 

Jan. 2.28 265 295 3.50 3.50 
Feb. 238 285 295 350 3.50 
Mar.. 250 265 295 3.50 3.50 
Apr. 250 265 295 3.50 3.50 
May 2.50 2.65 2.93 3.40 3.50 
June 250 2.71 2.93 3.49 3.50 
July 2.50 2.95 3.07 3.40 3.50 
Aug. 250 295 350 3.40 3.50 
Sept. 250 295 350 3.40 3.50 
Oct.. 2.50 2.95 3.50 3.40 3.50 
Nov 2.50 2.95 3.50 3.40 3.50 
Dec. 2.50 2.95 3.50 3.44 3.70 
Average 2.47 2.80 3.19 3.43 3.52 


STAINLESS STEEL SHEETS 
No. 304, Cents Per Pound 


1937* 1946* 1948 1949 1950 

Jan. 35.00 36.00 39.00 41.25 39.59 
Feb. 35.00 36.00 39.00 41.25 39.50 
Mar. 36.00 36.00 39.00 41.25 39.50 
Apr. 36.00 38.21 39.00 40.81 393.59 
May 36.00 38.95 39.009 39.509 39.50 
June 36.00 38.95 39.00 39.50 39.50 
July 36.00 38.95 39.00 39.50 40.52 
Aug. 36.00 3895 40.80 3950 41.00 
Sept........ 36.00 3895 4037 39.50 41.00 
Oct... 36.00 38.95 40.81 39.50 41.00 
Nov.. 36.00 38.95 41.25 39.50 41.00 
Dec. 36.00 38.95 41.25 39.50 43.00 
Average 35.90 38.15 39.79 40.05 40.38 

* 1938-1945 = 36.00¢. 
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| 
‘COLD-FINISHED STEEL BARS MERCHANT BARS MANUFACTURER'S BRIGHT WIRE 
| 
| At Pittsburgh, Cents Per Pound At Pittsburgh, Cents Per Pound At Pittsburgh, Cents Per Pound 
1933 1936 1937 1938 1939* 1945° 1933 1936 1937 1938 1939* 1945* 1931 1933 1934 1937  1938* 194 
Jan. 1.70 210 255 290 2.70 2.65 Jan. .. $1.60 $1.85 $2.20 $2.45 $2.25 $2.15 Jan... . 2.20 2.16 220 2.60 290 2% 
Feb. 1.70 210 255 290 2.70 265 Feb. 160 185 220 245 2.25 2.15 Feb. 2.20 2.10 2.20 2.60 2.90 2% 
| Mar.. 1.70 210 283 290 2.70 2.65 Mar. 1.60 1.85 240 245 2.25 2.15 Mar... 2.20 2.10 2.20 284 2.90 2% 
Apr. 1.70 2.10 290 290 2.70 2.65 Apr. 1.60 185 245 245 2.25 2.15 Apr... . 2.20 2.10 2.23 290 290 2% 
May 1.70 2.10 290 290 2.68 2.65 May 160 1.85 245 245 2.19 2.17 May... 2.20 2.10 230 290 290 2% 
| June 1.70. 2.10 290 2.70 265 2.65 June... 1.60 185 245 241 2.15 2.25 June... 2.20 2.10 230 290 284 27 i 
July 1.70 2.25 290 2.70 265 2.65 July. 1.60 195 245 2.25 215 225 July. 2.20 210 230 290 260 27% 19 
Aug. 1.70 225 290 2.70 265 2.73 Aug..... 1.60 1.95 2.45 2.25 215 2.25 Bis wes 2.20 2.10 230 290 2.60 275 19 
Sept. 1.95 2.25 290 2.70 265 2.75 Sept. 1.60 1.95 245 2.25 2.15 2.25 Sept. 2.20 210 230 2.90 260 27% 19 
Oct. 195 2.35 290 2.70 265 275 Oct. 1.75 2.07 245 2.25 2.15 2.25 Oct. 2.20 210 230 2.90 260 27 1% 
Nov. 1.95 235 290 2.70 265 2.75 Nov.. 1.75 205 245 2.25 215 2.25 Nov. 2.20 2.10 230 290 260 27% 19 
Dec. 2.10 235 290 2.70 265 2.75 Dec. 1.75 2.03 2.45 2.25 2.15 2.25 Dec. 2.20 220 230 290 260 275 
1 
Average 1.80 2.20 2.84 2.78 2.67 2.69 Average 1.64 1.95 240 2.35 2.19 2.21 Average 2.20 2.11 2.27 284 2.74 269 
| 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195) 
| Jan. 2.75 3.20 3.65 398 4.145 4.55 Jan $2.25 $2.60 $2.90 $3.45 $3.45 $3.70 Jan.. 2.75 3.30 3.55 433 4.50 485 
Feb. 2.93 3.20 3.55 3.98 4.145 4.55 Feb 2.38 2.60 290 3.45 3.45 3.70 Feb. 290 3.30 3.55 4.33 4.50 435 
Mar. 3.10 3.20 3.55 3.98 4.145 4.55 Mar 2.50 2.60 290 343 3.45 3.70 Mar... 3.05 3.30 3.55 4.22 4.50 4.95 19 
| Apr. 3.10 3.20 3.55 3.98 4.145 4.55 Apr... 2.50 2.60 290 335 3.45 3.70 Apr... 3.05 3.30 3.55 4.15 4.50 4% 1" 
May 3.10 3.20 3.50 3.98 4.145 4.55 May 2.50 2.60 287 3.35 3.45 3.70 May 3.05 3.30 3.60 4.15 4.50 4385 19 
June 3.10 3.20 3.50 3.98 4.145 4.55 June 2.50 260 287 3.35 3.45 3.70 June 3.05 3.30 3.60 4.15 450 4285 : 
July 3.10 3.27 3.82 3.98 4.145 4.55 July 2.50 2.66 3.00 3.35 3.45 3.70 July 3.05 3.35 3.77 4.15 450 485 9 
Aug. 3.10 3.55 3.98 3.98 4.145 4.55 Aug. 2.50 2.90 3.45 3.35 3.45 3.70 Aug. 3.05 3.55 4.33 4.15 4.50 485 
Sept. 3.10 3.55 3.98 3.98 4.145 4.55 Sept........ 250 290 345 335 345 3.70 Sept........ 3.05 3.55 433 4.15 450 485 
| Oct. 3.10 3.55 3.98 3.98 4.148 4.55 Oct. 250 290 345 3.35 3.45 3.70 Oct. .. 3.05 3.55 4.33 415 450 485 
Nov. 3.10 3.55 3.98 3.98 4.15 4.55 Nov. 2.50 2.90 345 339 3.45 3.70 Nov.. 3.05 3.55 4.33 4.15 4.50 485 
Dec. 3.10 3.55 3.98 4.01 4.55 4.55 Dec. 256 290 3.45 3.38 3.70 3.70 Dec. 3.10 3.55 4.33 4.29 4.85 4.85 
} 
} Average 3.06 3.35 3.74 3.98 4.179 4.55 Average 2.47 2.73 3.13 3.37 3.47 3.70 Average 3.02 3.41 3.90 4.20 4.53 4.85 
| * 1940-1944 = 2.656. * 1940-1944 = 2.15¢. * 1939-1944 = 2.60¢. 
| CAST IRON WATER PIPE BUTWELD STEEL PIPE HIGH SPEED TOOL STEEL 
At New York, Net Ton, 6-in. and Larger At Pittsburgh, Per Net Ton, Carload Lots 18-4-1, Cents Per Pound 
| 1932 1933 1936 1937 1938 1939" 1931 1933 1934 1936 1937 1938* 1946* 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
| Jan. $30.20 $35.20 $45.20 $48.00 $53.00 $49.00 Jan. $66.50 $65.00 $61.75 $68.40 $61.00 $71.00 Jan... 67.00 72.494 82.0 90.5 100.0 1168 
Feb. 29.70 35.30 45.29 48.00 53.00 49.00 Feb. 66.50 65.00 61.75 64.98 61.00 71.00 Feb. 69.792 72.494 82.0 90.5 100.0 123.5 
Mar. 28.40 35.30 45.20 51.00 53.00 49.00 Mar... 66.50 65.00 61.75 61.80 69.00 71.00 Mar... 72.494 72.494 82.0 90.5 100.0 123.5 
Apr. 28.20 35.30 45.20 53.00 53.00 49.00 Apr. 66.50 58.00 63.41 61.00 71.00 71.00 Apr... 72.494 74.00 82.0 90.5 100.0 1235 
May 28.20 35.30 45.20 53.00 53.00 49.00 May 63.59 58.00 68.40 61.00 71.00 71.00 May . 72.494 74.00 82.0 90.5 100.0 123.5 
June 28.20 38.30 45.20 53.00 52.20 49.00 June 64.84 58.00 68.40 61.00 71.00 71.00 June. 72.494 74.00 82.0 90.5 100.0 1235 
July 28.73 38.30 45.90 53.00 49.00 49.00 au, i i ye 72.494 74.00 82.0 90.5 100.0 1235 
Aug. 31.10 38.30 45.90 53.00 49.00 49.00 Sept. 64.84 61.75 68.40 61.00 71.00 63.00 Aug. 72.494 82.00 90.5 90.5 100.0 1505 
| Sept. 31.30 38.30 45.90 53.00 49.00 49.00 Oct. 64.84 61.75 68.40 61.00 71.00 63.00 Sept.... 72.494 82.00 90.5 90.5 100.0 150.5 
| Oct. 33.30 38.00 45.90 53.00 49.00 52.20 Nov.. 64.84 61.75 68.40 61.00 71.00 63.00 Oct. 72.494 82.00 90.5 90.5 100.0 150.5 
Nov. 33.30 43.00 45.90 53.00 49.00 52.20 Dec. 64.84 61.75 68.40 61.00 71.00 63.00 — oats a a 90.5 90.5 fae — 
i ? § . . . | . he i 
Dec. 32.30 43.00 47.90 53.00 49.00 52.20 Average 65.29 61.63 66.32 6201 69.17 67.00 Cc 494 82.00 90.5 90.5 110.0 1650: 
| Average 30.41 37.81 45.71 52.00 50.93 49.80 1946* 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 Average 71.81 75.58 85.5 90.5 100.8 134.19 
. Jan. $63.00 $79.00 $88.00 $103.00 $198.00 $117.00 © 4920.1045 — 
| 1946* 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 a eabs 7860 S150 lene tones ii7e0 1939-1945 = 67.0¢. 
Jan $57.20 $73.60 $89.18$105.95 $94.95 $105.00 Mar... 69.00 79.00 95.00 103.00 108.00 117.00 
Feb. .. 57.20 73.75 89.18 105.95 92.36 109.00 Apr.. 69.00 79.00 95.00 103.00 108.00 117.00 t 
Mar. 60.29 76.60 69.18 105.95 91.50 109.00 May 69.00 79.00 94.00 103.00 108.00 117.00 STRUCTURAL STEEL SHAPES : 
| Apr. 62.20 79.80 89.18 103.98 91.50 109.00 June 69.00 79.00 93.00 103 00 108.00 117.00 : = 
May 62.20 79.80 92.34 4.95 $1.50 109.00 but 89.00 79.00 98.00 103.00 108.00 117.00 At Pittsburgh, Cents Per Pound 2 
June 62.20 79.80 95.50 94.95 91.50 109.00 any . ” y ~y . : . 
Aug. 69.00 88.00 103.00 103.00 108.00 117.00 1931 1932 1934 1936 1937 1938 
jul 69.60 80.50 95.50 94.95 91.50 109.00 Sept. 69.00 88.00 103.00 103.00 108.00 117.00 Jan. . 1.64 1.50 1.70 1.80 2.05 225 
hae. 69.60 83.30 103.86 94.95 91.50 109.00 Oct. 69.00 88.00 103.00 beeps: = 117.00 Feb. 1.65 1.50 1.70 1.80 2.05 22 
Sept. 69.60 83.30 105.95 94.95 91.50 109.00 —_Nov.. 69.00 88.00 103.00 103.00 108.00 117.00 Mar... 1.65 1.52 1.70 1.80 2.2) 22 
Oct. 69.60 83.96 105.95 94.95 95.00 109.00 Dec. 71.00 88.00 10300 105.00 117.00 1°7.00 Apr... 1.65 1.60 1.74 1.80 225 22 
ao | Nov. 69.69 84.18 105.95 94.95 95.00 109.00 Average 68.42 82.75 97.21 103.17 108.75 117.00 May.... 1.65 1.60 185 1.80 225 22% 
| Dec. 73.60 84.18 105.95 94.95 98.00 109.00 a 1939-1945 — $63.00. June.. 1.65 1.60 1.85 1.80 2.25 222 
Average 65.23 80.25 97.31 98.45 92.98 108.67 Computed from list discounts, for carload lots; price for July... 1.63 1.60 181 1.90 225 210 §& 
base size pipe, 1 to 3 in.; 1 in. only since August, 1947; Aug. 1.60 160 180 190 2.25 2.10 
* 1940-1945 = $52.20. 84 tu 3 in. prior to Apr. 13, 1931 Sent..... 1.60 160 180 1.90 2.25 210 
Oct. 1.60 1.60 1.80 1.90 225 210 
Nov. 1.60 1.60 1.80 1.90 228 2s 
ec. 1.50 160 180 1. ‘ : 
TINPLATE AT PITTSBURGH J i Maley a 
‘i verage 1.62 ‘ 78 185 2.2 . 
Dollars Per Base Box, 1.50-lb Coating . 
1930 1931 1933 1934 1936 1937 1938* 1947* 1948 1949 1950 1951 1946" 1947 1948 1949 1950 196! 
Jan. $5.25 $5.00 $4.25 $5.25 $5.25 $4.85 Jan. . $5.35 $5.75 $6.80 $7.75 $7.50 $8.10 Jan........ 210 2.50 280 3.25 3.40 3.65 
Feb. 5.25 5.00 4.25 5.25 6.25 4.85 Feb. 5.35 5.75 680 7.75 7.50 8.70 Feb... 2.23 2.50 280 3.25 3.40 3.65 
March 5.25 5.00 4.25 5.25 5.25 4.85 March 5.35 5.75 680 7.75 7.50 8.70 Mar... 2.35 250 280 3.25 3.40 3.65 
April. 5.25 5.00 4.25 6.25 5.25 5.35 April 5.35 5.75 680 7.75 7.50 8.70 Apr 235 250 280 3.25 3.40 3.65 
May 5.25 6.00 4.25 8.25 6.25 5.35 —~ May 5.35 5.75 6.70 7.75 7.50 8.70 May... 2.35 2.60 2.75 3.25 340 36 § 
June 5.25 5.00 4.25 6.25 5.25 65.35 June 5.35 5.75 6.70 7.75 7.50 8.70 June. 2.35 250 2.75 3.25 340 36 © 
July 5.25 6.00 4.25 5.25 56.25 6.35 July 5.35 5.75 6.72 7.75 7.50 8.70 July..... 2.35 2.56 285 3.25 340 36 | 
Aug. 5.25 6.00 4.25 5.25 6.25 6.35 Aug. 5.35 5.75 680 7.75 7.50 8.70 Aug. 2.35 280 3.25 325 340 38 & 
Sept. 5.25 §.00 4.65 5.25 5.25 6.35 Sept. 5.35 5.75 6.80 7.75 7.50 8.70 Sept... 2.35 280 3.25 3.25 340 36 & 
Oct. 5.00 4.75 4.65 5.25 625 5.35 Oct... 5.35 5.75 680 7.75 7.50 8.70 Oct... .. 2.35 2.80 3.25 3.25 340 3.6 
Nov. 5.00 4.75 4.65 5.25 5.25 6.35 Nov. 5.18 6.75 680 7.75 7.50 8.70 Nov... 2.35 280 3.25 3.25 3.40 3.65 
Dec. 5.00 4.75 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.35 Dec. 5.00 5.75 6.80 7.75 7.50 8.70 Dec. .. 235 280 3.26 3.31 3.65 3.66 
Average 5.19 4.94 4.43 ' 5.25 5.25 65,22 Average 5.31 5.75 6.77 7.75 7.60 8.67 Average 2.32 2.63 3.00 3.26 342 3.65 
* 1939-1946 = $5.00 * 1939-1945 = 2.10¢. 
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1961 
1950 
1949 
1948 
1947 
1346 





1951 
1950 
1949 
1948 
1947 
1946 
1945 
1944 
1943 
1942 
1941 
1940 
1939 


HOT ROLLED STRIP 


Ae) 


“1939 


9 Mo.).. 


¥ Mo 


Shipments to Total Mill 
Warehouses Shipments 

(9 Mo.).. 128 946 1.643 335 
: 131,336 2,330,783 
125,079 1,628,917 

142,873 1,568,540 

129,352 1,740,085 

107,905 1,363,812 
HOT-ROLLED SHEETS 
Shipments to Total Mill 
Warehouses Shipments 

(9.Mo.). 810.875 6.235 514 
958,910 7,804,948 

673,680 6,211,458 

824,023 6,704,654 

871,393 7,300,881 

810,196 5,521,463 


-~TOTAL 
STEEL __ 


TOTA 


t AND WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


30 eonaan —_—__-_____— 


bcnipatice Balehisieteeniioin 


WAREHOUSE 
RECEIPTS 


1940 1941 1942 
PLATES 
Shipments to Total Mi 
Warehouses Shipments 
769.058 5.852.343 
885,899 5,677,094 
661,348 5, 759,065 
822,149 6,762,678 
922,459 6,345,216 
709,728 4,152,181 
745,663 6,841,304 
778,498 11,955,559 
565 662 12,937,230 
456 582 11,612,987 
438 540 5,842,809 
313,663 4,065 , 383 
215,241 2,584,057 


PIPE AND TUBING 


Shipments to Total Mill 
Warehouses Shipments 
3.202.522 6.721.055 
4,078,140 8,923,840 
3,266,231 6,935,220 
3,302,127 6,456, 102 
2,825,666 6,117,884 
2,601,500 4,655,505 
2,243,123 5,752,752 
2,054. 560 5,259,503 
1,647,543 6,116,671 
1,633,738 4,716,061 
2,692,424 5,888,939 
2,142,147 3,920,200 
983 ,957 3,318,746 


Jan uary 3, 1952 








STEEL SHIPMENTS TO WAREHOUSES 


Percent 
of Tota! 


13.0 
12.3 
10.9 
12.3 
11.9 
14.7 
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— + 


t } 


L STEEL 





1944 


1943 


Percent 
of Total 
13.1 
15.8 
11.5 
12.2 


1 
1 


— 
a 
a 
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Percent 
of Total 


47.6 
45.7 
47.1 
51.1 
46.2 
55.9 
39.0 
39.1 
32.2 
34.6 
45.7 
54.6 
29.6 


a (9 Mo.).. 


Net tons 

COLD-ROLLED STRIP 
Shipments to Total Mill 
Warehouses Shipments 
83 938 1.572.971 
107,579 1,894,588 
83,534 1,380,477 
91,343 1,519,753 
47,349 1,499,121 
45,088 1,282,146 


Percent 
of Total 


COLD-ROLLED SHEETS 


1961 (9 Mo.).. 
eee 
1949 
1948 


1947 
1946 





Shipments to Total Mill 
Warehouses Shipments 
707 .230 7.300.271 
902,156 9,338,312 
590,779 6,942,201 
516,273 6,361,378 
459 ,335 5,504,578 
453,491 4,075,554 
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1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195! 
HOT-ROLLED BARS 
Shipments to Total Vill Percent 
Warehouses Shipments of Total 
1951 (9 Mo.).. 905 248 6.605.975 13.7 
WN iis dees 1,101,249 8,017,465 13.7 
1949 988 ,695 6,416,102 15.4 
1948 1,100,931 6,196,444 17.8 
1947 1,219,939 7,983,848 15.3 
1946 1,026,873 6,397,137 16.1 
1945 1,114,462 5, 727.367 19.5 
1944 915.527 6,020,464 15.2 
1943 923.598 5,982,873 15.4 
1942 684,881 5,519,035 12.4 
1941 750,821 5,788,821 13.0 
1940 604 , 285 4,854,731 12.4 
WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS 
Shipments to Total Mill Percent 
Warehouses Shipments of Total 
1951 (9 Mo. 1.270.236 3, 638.058 34.9 
1950... 1,686,610 4,547,301 37.1 
1949. 1,297,742 3,486,271 37.2 
1948 1,559 .676 4,300,794 36.3 
1947 1,366,090 4,174,602 32.7 
1946. . 1,151,316 3,260, 35.3 
1945... 1,248,596 3,228,716 38.7 
1944 1,262,525 3,200,852 39.4 
1943. . 1,306, 3,276,874 39.9 
1942... 935,104 3,314,361 28.2 
1941... 1,536,347 3,794,538 40.5 
1940 1,054,843 2,569,337 41.1 
1939 1,045,367 2,614,962 39.9 


GALVANIZED SHEETS* 


Shipments to 

Warehouses 
1951 (9 Mo.).. 558 311 
. a 878,798 
WER sciccnas 623,897 
WOE vnccdme 481 266 
Wie anseee 440,021 
1946... 440 457 
1945 647,748 
1944... 537,020 
Ws cca oun 318.674 
1942... 283. 196 
1941... 676,835 
. See 733,848 
WO see cs 857,519 








Tota! Mill 
Shipments 
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Percent 


$5 
~é 


RSSEssssssse 
Snr@eantnn—wweage 


ie 1946-47 includes coated sheets except tinplate and 


terneplate. 


TOTAL STEEL PRODUCTS 


Total Mill 
Shipments 


58,927,691 
72,232,292 
58,104,010 
60, 966,999 
63,057, 150 
48 ,775, 532 
57,242,240 
60, 352.690 
59,905,646 
60,464,774 
61,229,873 
45, 850 , 825 


33 , 122,628 


Percent 
of Total 


17.8 


18.2 


17.59 


17.96 


16.63 


19.08 


16.72 


13.27 


11.39 


14.95 


14.58 


15.63 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES* 


Shipments to 

Warehouses 
1961°... . 10,511,518 
1950... 13,171,680 
1949 10,219,983 
1948 10,949,920 
1947 10,484,144 
1946 9,304,817 
1945... 9,571,436 
1944 8,008,076 
1943 6,823,780 
1942 5,962,068 
1941 9,155, 159 
1940 6,686,534 
1939 5,179,660 
*9 Months 

Shipments to 

Warehouses 
1951 (9 Mo. 645.498 
Wired cen 789 ,600 
1949... 679,719 
1948 772,815 
1947 857,082 
1946 786 ,651 
1945 917,142 
1944 571,884 
1943 412,727 
1942 410,708 
1941 547,511 
1940 331,523 
1939 283,235 


* 1940-45 includes piling. 


Source for all tables on this page is American Iron & Steel Institute, compilation by THE |RON AGE 


Total Mill 
Shipments 


3.650.549 
4,197,653 
3,669,503 
4,190,934 
4,436,129 
3,474,284 
3,763,952 
3,912,951 
3,916,126 
5,290, 162 
4,941,818 
3,333,450 
2,583,101 


Percent 
of Total 
17.7 
18.8 
18.5 
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REROLLED RAIL STEEL SHIPMENTS 
NET TONS 


Shipments (O00 omitted) 


1940 4 42 43 4445 46 47 4849 '50 51 


REROLLED RAIL STEEL 
(Shipments—Net Tons) 


Concrete Carbon Other 

Year Bars Bars Products Total 

1940 155, 188 213,551 85,331 454,070 
1941 224,761 290,732 92,050 607 .543 
1942 223,015 136, 161 65,243 424,419 
1943 100,376 199, 567 102,927 402.870 
1944 96,265 246.274 118,242 460,781 
1945 115, 159 236 ,009 99,527 450 ,695 
1946 181,141 225 632 61,877 468 650 
1947 236 .322 263 , 066 90,085 689,473 
1948 248 768 308 , 661 145,649 703,079 
1949 223,325 234,877 71,013 629,215 
1950 217,153 322,938 104, 758 643,849 
1951*. 218,429 300 , 087 81,085 599,574 


* includes estimate on fast 2 months, 
Source: Rail Steel Bar Assn. 


CONTROLS GUIDE 


"Defense Controls Guide," a 
special 16-page section, 
starts on p. 327. Besides di- 
gesting ""M" orders and CMP 
regulations it carries a handy 
foldout chart that names room 
locations and telephone num- 
bers of 290 controls and allo- 
cations officials in Washing- 
ton. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


If you have defense orders 
you may be interested in the 
various federal and military 
specifications digested in this 
issue, beginning on p. 260. 


DATA SOURCES 


Sources are given beneath 
tables for data received or 
compiled from outside 
sources. If not so credited, 


the source is THE IRON AGE. 








Steel Expansion: Blast furnaces, rolling mills 
and blast furnaces installed, 1951... 
Rerolled rail steel shipments for 10 years. 


STEEL ROLLING MILL INSTALLATIONS 
Built or Modernized During 1951—As Reported to The Iron Age 


Company 
Allegheny-Ludium Steel 
Allegheny-Ludium Stee! 
U. S. Steel Co. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Armco Stee! Corp. 
Pittsburgh Stee! Co. 
Geneva Steel Co. 
Detroit Stee! Corp. 


Weirton Steel Co. 
Crucible Steel! 
Granite City Steel Co. 


Empire Steel 


Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Ford Motor Co. 
Ford Motor Co. 
Ford Motor Co. 


Ohio Knife 
U. S. Steel Co. 


U.S, Steel Co. 


U. S. Steel Co. 
Sheffield Steel 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
U. S. Steel Co. 


Geneva Steel Co. 


U. S. Steel Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 


Inland Steel Co. 

Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. 

Detroit Stee! Co. 


Location 

of Works 
W. Leechburg, Pa. 
W. Leechburg, Pa. 
Gary, Ind. 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
Zanesville, Ohio 
Monessen, Pa. 
Provo, Utah 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


Weirton, W. Va. 
Midland, Pa. 
Granite City, 111. 


Mansfield, O. 


Aliquippa, Pa. 


River Rouge, Mich. 
River Rouge, Mich. 
River Rouge, Mich. 


Cincinnati, O. 
Gary, Ind. 


Gary, Ind. 


Irvin Works 
Houston, Texas 


Johnstown 
Morrisville 


Provo 
Irvin 
E. Chicago 


E. Chicago 
Youngstown 


Portsmouth 


Builder 
United 
United 
United 
United 
United 
United 
United 
United 


United 
United 
United 


E. W. Bliss 


E. W. Bliss 
E. W. Bliss 
E. W. Bliss 
E. W. Bliss 


E. W. Bliss 
E. W. Bliss 


E. W. Bliss 


E. W. Bliss 
Morgan 
Constr. 
Mesta 
Mesta 


Mesta 
Mesta 
Mesta 


Mesta 
Mesta 


Pgh. Eng. 
& Mach. Co. 


Date 
Delivered New or 
1951 Modernized Type 
July New 2-30" 4H. rev. cold mills 
July New 1-56” 4H. rev. cold mil} 
December Modernized 1-42" 4H. rev. cold mili 
December New 16°-12"-10" rod mil! 
October New 2-48” 4H. temper mills 
December New 1-46” blooming mil! 
October New 1-86" 2H. temper mili 
December New 1-56" 3-Std. tand. cold mili 
New & 1-56" 2H. temper mill 
June New 1-16" 4H, cold mill 
February New 1-56" 2H. temper mil! 
December Modernized 1-48" 4H. temper mill 
New & 1-48" 2H. temper mill 
1951 New and 52” cont. hot strip mill 
partially 
modernized 
1951 New 19” & 49” x 48" 2-stand 
tandem temper pass mill 
1951 Modernized 19° & 49” x 66” 3-stand 
tandem 
1951 Modernized a & 56” 2-H temper 
m 
1951 Modernized 4-High 2014" & 56” x 44’ 
temper mill 
1951 New 18” x 26” 2-H hot mill 
1951 Modernized 20° — x 84” temper pass 
m 
1951 Modernized 20” & ~ 84” temper 
$8 
1951 Modernized 20° & 48” x 81” 
1951 New 7-stand 12” merchant mill 
Bought in 1948. 
1951 New 46” slabbing-blooming 
1951 New 21” & 53” x 48” 5-stand 
tandem cold mill 
1951 Modernized 132° plate mill conversion 
to 80” semi-continuous 
hot strip 
1951 Modernized * hot strip 
1951 Modernized 18” & 49" x 42” 5-stand 
tandem cold mill 
1951 Modernized 36” x 44” 2-H hot mill 
1951 Modernized 79” hot strip mill 
1951 New 2-H 72” universal millfand 
56” 4-stand hot mill 


BLAST FURNACES COMPLETED OR ENLARGED IN 1951 
Furnaces Listed by Companies With Location and Capacity in Net Tons 


Company 
Wisconsin Steel Division— 
International Harvester 

Central Iron & Steel Co. 
Colorado Fuel & iron Corp. 
Detroit Stee! Corp. 

U. S. Steel Co. 


Annual 
Number Capacity 
of Increase Operation 
Furnaces (N.T.) Location Started 
1 34,675 Chicago, III. 10/1/51 
1% 200 ,000 Chester, Pa. 6/1/51 
1 45,000 Pueblo, Colo. 12/31/51 
1 500 , 000 Portsmouth, Ohio 
1 112,100 Youngstown 1951 


Remarks 
Furnace enlarged. 


Rehabilitated. 

Enlarged. 

1400 ton, under construction 
No. 2 furnace enlarged 


NEW STEELMAKING CAPACITY INSTALLED IN 1951 
Reported by Companies and Location with Description of Facilities and Capacity 


Rated 
Number 
of per Heat 
Company Furnaces (N.T.) 
OPENHEARTH FURNACES 
J. A. Roebling’s Sons 80 
Industrial Forge & Steel 2 35 
Keystone Steel & Wire 1 175 
Republic Steel 
Pacific States Steel 1 150 
The Midvale Co. 1 100 
Ford Motor Co. 1 200 
Kaiser Steel Corp. 1 200 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 250 
Total openhearth furnaces 
ELECTRIC FURNACES 
Allegheny Ludium 2 = 
\1 0 
McLouth Steel 4 60 
Latrobe Electric 1 6 
Babcock & Wilcox 1 50 
Armco Steel 1 100 


Rotary Electric 
Total electric furnaces 
Grand total 


Annual 


Capacity Capacity 


Increase Furnace Operation 
(N.T.) Location Builder Started Remarks 
20,000 Roebling, N. J. Self 1/3/51 Replaces 40-T unit 
52,000 Canton, Ohio ; 12/1/50 
100.000 Peoria, til. Self 11/26/51 
216.000 1951 Enlargements 
75,000 Niles, Cal. Pacific States 1951 
Stee! Corp. 
41,580 Nicetown, Pa. Midvale Co. 1/1/52 
11,000 Rouge, Mich. Pa. Eng. 1951 Converted from tilter to 
Works stationary. Heat cap 
was 180 T. 
180,000 Fontana Loftus 1951 
300,000 Pittsburgh Swindell & 1951 First furn. started Oc 
Loftus 
. 995,580 
72,000 Watervliet, American 12/1/51 est. 
N.Y. Bridge 
140,000 Trenton, American Sept.-Oct. Converted to top charge 
Mich, Bridge 195) 
Latrobe, Pa. American 4/1/51 
Bridge 
90,000 Beaver Falls, Swindell 8/1/51 
Pa. Dressler 
150,000 Houston, Tex. -. Electro 8/1/51 Sheffield Steel Corp. 
elt 
54.000 Detroit ° - 1/151 Converted to top charge 
506 000 
000 , 000 
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old mill 
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COMPANY — 
U.S. Steel Corp. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
National Steel Corp. 
Armco Stee! Corp. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
Inland Steel Co. 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 
Colorado Fuel & tron Corp. 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Crucible Steel Co. of America 
Pittsburgh Stee! Co. 
Barium Steel Corp. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp...... 
Lukens Steel Co, 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Granite City Steel Co. 
Copperweld Stee! Co. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Rotary Electric Steel Co. 
The Midvale Co. 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Laclede Steel Co. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co. 
GRAND TOTAL 


Percent change, 1949 over 1948 


GRAND TOTAL 


Percent charge, 1980 over 1949 





Financial analysis of the steel industry 
... Earnings, capacity, production, sales, 
shipments, invested capital by companies. 


FINANCIAL ANALYSIS OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY 
For Years 1948, !949, 1950. Data Cover 26 Companies Representing 92 Pct of Ingot Capacity 














ingot Ingot Percent of Steel Net Sales and 

Capacity | Production | Capacity | Shipments Operating 

Year | Net Tons Net Tons | Operated Net Tons Revenue 
1950 | 33.900.000 | 31,457.000 98.2 22,635,000 |$2.956. 406, 146 
1949 | 32.000,000 | 25,807,000 82.5 | 18.212.000 | 2.301.685,689 
1948 | 31.300.000 | 29.300.000 93.8 20.700.000 | 2.481, 508.535 
1950 | 15.000,000 | 15,116,456 100.8 10.933.296 | 1,445, 404.331 
1949 | 14.200 000 | 12.596.949 88.7 9 217,188 | 1.271.040.076 
1948 | 13.800 000 | 13.411.492 97.2 9 993.481 | 1.315.188.5236 
..1950 | 8.967.000 | 8,551,013 98.3 6.388.157 881, 753.328 
1949 | 8 700.000 | 6.804.020 79.1 5, 123.608 651 952,835 
1948 | 8,600,000 | 8,324,172 96.8 | 6.405.581 | 772.000.047 
.1950 | 4.846.500 | 4,944,000 102.0 3.844.000 487.451 .000 
1949 | 4.816.500 | 4,170,432 87.0 3.042.296 | 386.046.149 
1948 | 4.815 000 | 4,633,558 97.0 3,695,414 | 446,057,301 
1950 | 4,500,000 537.024 .673 
1949 | 4,200.000 424 892.845 
1948 | 4.050.000 436 522.051 
1950 | 4 330,000 | 3,958,727 91.4 2.976.293 439 296.931 
1949 | 3.793 000 | 3.131.020 82.5 2.389.103 341,350,147 
1948 | 3.563.000 | 3.332.261 93.5 2.572.608 382,563,811 
1950 | 4.250.000 | 4.124.781 101.0 3.031.676 409 898.010 
1949 | 4.082 000 | 3.478.259 85.2 2.550.380 338 344.004 
1948 | 4.002.000 | 3.966.099 99.1 2.982.057 | 381,742,264 
1950 | 3.750.000 | 3.675.707 102.8 3.318.149 461,376,600 
1949 | 3.400.000 | 3.019.655 88.8 2.715.398 347.640.710 
1948 | 3.400.000 | 3.533.374 103.9 3,252,681 394, 716.908 
.1950 | 1,800,000 | 1.636.475 94.7 186 , 723.442 
1949 | 1.536.000 | 1,227.600 79.9 143,419,446 
1948 | 1.409.000 | 1,303.424 92.5 154 953.406 
1950 | 1.472.000} 1,198.531 81.42 1,115,504 112 642.939 
1949 | 1.472 000 | 1.446.693 98.3 1,348,138 138.344, 200 
1948 | 1.472.000 | 1,395.717 94.8 1,225,027 118 858 , 896 
.1950 | 1,441 400] 1,448,978 100.5 1,047,795 136, 120,769 
1949 | 1.672.000 | 1,001,625 59.9 738.584 90.068, 564 
1948 | 1,672,000 | 1,298,383 77.7 964 , 987 118,849 560 
.1950 | 1,153 455 a 3 cnet 147. 705.329 
1949 | 1,112,984 99 393, 228 
1948 1.277.133 131 , 360.030 
1950 | 1,072,000 | 1,074,340 100.22 1,001. 297 119, 185, 237 
1949 | 1,072,000 717,253 66.9 595.486 80 559.351 
1948 | 1,072,557 976.218 91.0 774.108 102.858 . 785 
. 1950 893.000 471 ,095 54.0 414.416 53 523.876 
1949 406 .000 186 485 45.9 131.414 33, 885. 546 
1948 441.000 390.000 88.4 310.000 61. 257.670 
1950 832.360 701 , 569 85.5 617.710 177.961 .693 
1949 832.360 362.813 57.8 297.635 105. 863.359 
1948 496 .360 462,306 93.1 428 000 126 780.255 
1950 675,000 621,761 92.1 439 067 52.935, 861 
1949 675,000 545 253 80.8 306 450 55. 825.306 
1948 624 000 647 876 103.8 61. 460.919 
1950 660.000 653 . 983 99.1 805.689 92, 949.234 
1949 660.000 511,647 77.5 326 . 386 49.744 601 
1948 660 000 647,816 98.2 523.096 58.904 .664 
1950 620.000 681,510 109.9 555.858 60. 234.883 
1949 620.000 531,824 85.8 464.131 46 .496 .523 
1948 620.000 493,720 79.6 408 449 41,370,688 
1950 554.400 : was 55,596 047 
1949 554.400 aan 42.708 .329 
1948 554,400 ‘ 75. 570.115 
1950 550, 000 485.607 88.3 337.415 44 954 826 
1949 550.000 381.710 69.4 270 .803 35, 895.460 
1948 550,000 530,691 96.5 425.114 47 480.574 
1950 425 000 382,764 90.1 307.433 31, 103 586 
1949 420 ,000 247.350 58.9 213.976 16 865.512 
1948 340.000 247,658 94.5 227,280 18,940, 250 
1950 417,624 4 ‘ y 11.394 397 
1949 449 950 67,647 15.0 13, 739.443 
1948 517,322 64 962 12.6 10, 509.015 
1950 394 000 372,138 94.5 282 ,802 36 428.123 
1949 364 ,000 239. 736 65.9 a : 22.505 , 562 
1948 364.000 317,927 87.3 29.743 .309 
1950 397,845 360, 668 90.7 332.426 39.615, 464 
1949 326 ,025 283 488 87.0 263 . 862 31, 209.110 
1948 326 025 278,170 85.3 284 538 34,072,411 
1950 325.000 342,489 105.4 295 686 43 206. 187 
1949 302,400 308, 131 101.9 276 .683 36, 735.489 
1948 302,400 298 882 98.8 265, 264 34.504 429 
1950 321.000 282.974 88.2 237.790 31,670. 308 
1949 321,000 288 814 90.0 231,193 28 . 564.916 
1948 321,000 287 ,670 89.6 235 , 385 26 641,518 
1949 | 88.235,019 | 71,700,000 81.0 63, 705.000 |$7. 134,776,400 
1948 | 86,549,197 | 80,565,700 94.0 60,035.000 | 7,861 ,587,539 

+2.3 —11 —13.8 —11 9.2 

1950 | 93,547,584 | 90.000.000 96.7 67,500.000 |$9.052, 563,220 
1949 | 88,235,019 | 71,700,000 81.0 53,705,000 | 7,134,776 .400 

$25.8 | 419.1 | 425.7 | "497.4 


Italics indicate loss. 


Jan uary 3, 1952 
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11,178. 504 
19,216 035 
16. 582.398 
15,373,217 
9.177.398 
6.761.176 
5,539,518 


$5,395. 896.275 
5.044.411, 545 
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Companies: 


Plant Location and Operating ¢ 





ANNUAL CAPACITIES OF THE STEEL INDUSTRIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Following are capacity data of U. S. 
and Canadian steel industries. Capacity is 


shown by 
states. 


products, plants, companies, 
Source for all data is the 1951 


edition of the Directory of Iron and Steel 


U. S. COKE CAPACITY BY COMPANIES 








Alan Wood Steel Company 


Armco Steel Corporation. . 
Sheffield Steel Corporation. .. 


Tota. 


Bethlehem Steel Company . 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 


Crucible Steel Company of America... . 


Detroit Steel Corporation owes 


Donner-Hanna Coke Corporation. ..... 


Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates 
Ford Motor Company 

Granite City Steel Co.. 

Inland Steel Company 

Interlake Iron Corporation 
International Harvester Company 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. . 
Kaiser Steel Corporation 

Kaiser & Frazer Parts Corporation 
Lone Star Steel Company 


National Steel Corporation: 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation 
Weirton Coal Company 
Weirton Steel Company 


TOTAL 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company 
Pittsburgh Steel Company 
Republic Steel Corporation 


Sharon Steel Corporation 
Carpentertown Coal & Coke Co. 


TOTAL 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company 
Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp 


United States Steel Corporation 
American Steel & Wire Company 
Geneva Stee] Compan 
National Tube Company 
Tennessee Coal, Lron & Railroad Co. 
United States Steel Company 


TOTAL 


Wheeling Steel Corporation 
Woodward Iron Company 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


Grand TOTAL 

















Number and Capacity of Beehive and By-Product Coke Ovens 





Total 
annual 
capacity 
(N. T.) 





600,000 


558,000 
252,000 


810,000 


9,546,000 
1,220,000 
720,000 
480,000 
1,200,000 
1,112,000 
1,314,000 
310,000 
2,143,400 
1,356,800 
600,000 
3,852,000 
652,000 
300,000 








438,000 


1,120,000 

120,000 
1,510,000 
2,750,000 


685,000 
926,000 
5,255,000 


625,000 
375,000 


1,000,000 


78,000 
240,000 


1,318,270 
1,212,300 
1,766,750 
2,945,550 


23,686,440 


1,296,000 
830,000 
2,784,000 


66,784,640 


| BEEHIVE OTHER 
Fo | Annual | An. 1 
| No of cupacity No. of | caus 
| ovens | Nn. T.) | ovens CN, T.) 
j 151 | — 600,000} 
110 | 558,000 
47 | 252,000 
| | ; 157 810,000 
| 1,916 | 9,546,000} 
} 266 | 1,220,000 
j | 184 720,000 
| | 108 480,000 
| 216 | 1,200,000 
| 204 | 1,112,000 
183 | 1,314,000 
49 310,000 
| | 418] 2,143,400 
347 | 1,356,800 
133 600,000 
240 252,000 753 3,600,000) 
| 297 100,000 | 135 $52,000 
| 500] 300,000 | 
| 78 | 438,000) 
| 7 se 
146 | 1,120,000] 
136 120,000 | | 
249 | 1,510,000 
| 136 120,000 395 2,630,000) 
105 | 685,000 
574 | 426,000 74 | 500,000 
296 | 215,000 | 962 5,040,000 
134 | 625,000) 
585 | 375,000 | 
585 | 375,000 134 625,000 
120 | 678,000 
sd - wees. 240,000) 
j | 
| 294] 1,318,270} 
| 308 | 1,212,300 
| | 385 | 1,766,750) 
| | | 572] 2,945,550) 
| 2,912 2,073,750 | 2,995 | 14,369,820) 16,443,570 
| 2,912 | 2,073,750 | 4,554 | 21,612,690 
| | 251 | 1,296,000 
226 | 830,000 
} | 580 | 2,784,000 
5,540 | 3,861,750 | 12,743 | 62,922,890! 


COKE CAPACITY BY STATES 
Number and Capacity of Coke Ovens by Plant Location 





mpany 


Alabama 






ingharn 





lic Stee] Corporation 
Fawheld 
Tennessee Coa’, Iron & Railroad Cc 
Gadsder 
Republic Steel Corporation 
North Birmingham 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company 





Woodward 
Woodward Iron Company 


TOTAL 


Cahfornia 





er Steel Corporation 


Colorado 
Pueblo 
Colorado Fue! and Iron Corporation 
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Ss 250,000 


572 2,945,550 


102 565,000! 
| 

120 678,000 

226 830,000 

5,268,550 

135 552,000 


250,00¢ 
2,945,550 
565,000 
678,000 
830.000 


5,268,550 


$52,000 


266 1,220,000 


1,220,000 


Works of the United States and Canada. 
The American Iron & Steel Institute has 
granted THE IRON AGE special per- 
mission to reprint these handy reference 
tables. Capacity is reported in net tons. 





Illinois 

Chicago 

Interake Iron Corporation 
Granite City 

Granite City Steel Company 
Joliet 

United States Steel Company 
South Chicago 

International Harvester Company 

Republic Steel Corporation 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. 


TOTAL 


Indiana 
East Chicago 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co 
Gary 
United States Steel Company 
Indiana Harbor 
Inland Steel Company. . 


TOTAL 


Maryland 
Sparrows Point 
Bethlehem Steel Company 


Massachusetts 
Everett 
Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates 


Michigan 
Dearborn 
Ford Motor Company 
River Rouge 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation 


TOTAL 


Minnesota 
Duluth 
American Steel & Wire Company 
Interlake Iron Corporation 


TOTAL 


New York 
Buffalo 
Donner-Hanna Coke Corporation 
Lackawanna 
Bethichem Steel Company 


TOTAL 


Ohio 

Campbell! 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co 
Canton 

Republic Stee! Corporation 
Cleveland 

American Steel & Wire Company 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 

Republic Steel Corporation 
Hamilton 

Armco Steel Corporation 
Lorain 

National Tube Company 
Massillon 

Republic Steel Corporation 
Portsmouth 

Detroit Steel Corporation 
Toledo 

Interlake Iron Corporation 
Warren 

Republic Steel Corporation 
Youngstown 

Republic Steel Corporation 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co 


TOTAL 


Pennsylvania 
Aliquippa 
Jones & Laughlin Stee! Corporation 

















240 | 252,000 | 293 | 


Tue Iron AcE 





OTHER 
Annue) Annual 
No. of M No. of “ 
ove | GETS | oem | RTS 
| en i eda 
| 
| 1 
| 120 | 398,600 
| | 49 310,000} 
' | 
| 220 | 1,071,520 
| | 133 600,000 
} 75 460,900) 
| 70 444,000 
| | 727 | 3,284,120) 
| 
| 
| “ | 
| 120 648,000 
| | 
1,148 | 5,855,100 
418 | 2,143,400) 
sl 1,686 | 8,646,500) 
| | 
} | 
| 
| 551 | 2,928,000) 
| | | | 
| | 
| | 204] 1,112,000 
| 
| 
| | 
183 | 1,314,000 
146 | 1,120,000! 
329 2,434,000 
| 
| } 
114 483,600 
61 310,000 
| 175 793,600) 
| | 216 1,200,000 
383 | 2,622,000 
| 599 | 3,222,000 
306 1,320,000 
62 240,000 
180 834,670 
100 360,000 
279 1,345,000 
110 558,000 
385 1,766,750 
49 215,000 
108 | 480,000 
o4 372,600 
| |} 44 | 870,000 
| | | 
197 | 1,095,000 
| | 84 | 372,000 


} 2,095 9,829,020 


| 


1,800,000) 2,052.0 





Beth 





398,600 
310,000 
1,071,520 
600,000 


460,000 
444,000 


3,284,120 


648,000 
5,855,100 P 


2,143,400 


8.646.500 


2,928,000 


1,112,000 


1,314,000 - 


1,120,000 


434,000 





485 61 
310,006 ie 


1,200,00 


2,022.0 


3,222,06 






320.0 


i 


240,00 


834.6 
360,01 
345,00 


ees 
hn ee ae 


558,01 
1,766,75 
215,06 
480,04 
372,60 
870,00 


1,095,00 
372,000 


: 9,829,02 

































































Total 
ND sa) 
Mpacity 
N. T.) 
398 6 
310,000 
071,520 


600,000 
460 ,00C 
444.000 


284,120 


648,Q0U 
855,100 


143,400 


546,500 


128 00K 


14,04 


20,00 





5.0 


> 
2 





9,02 


BP 4, 





nee een 


eo 


> 
Le] 
ad 











Stee] Company 
nection 
| Corporation 





tes Stee] Company 
n Corporation 
Company 


B Steel Company 


136 


$7 


$85 


2,912 


4,743 


426,000 


375,000 


2,073,750 


| 3,461,750 


436 | 


184 


105 


360 


3,788 


44 


18,059,800 


1,680,000] 1,680,000 


215,000 

7,443,200) 7,443,200 
275,600 275,600 
120,000 

2,268,000] 2,268,000 
720,000 720,000 
500,000 926,000 
375,000 

685,000 685,000 
1,440,000} 1,440,000 
648,000 648,000 


600,000 600,000 
2,073,750 


21,521,550 


240,000 


U. S. BLAST FURNACE CAPACITY 


Number, Type and Capacity of Furnaces by Companies 


: el] Company of America 
sb gh Stecl Company 
eee tertows Coal & Coke Co 
C ke & Chemical Co. 
s eT sughlin Steel Corporation 
Stee! Company 
W i Steel Company 
tes Stee] Company 
TOTAL 
Tennessee 
a 
-roducts & Chemical Corp 
e3 
Ala od Steel Company 





Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 


Armco Steel Corporation 
Sheffield Steel Corporation 
Valencia Iron & Chem. Corp. 


TOTAL 


B teel Corporation 
ter Blast’ Furnace, Inc 
Bethichem Steel Company 
m Company (E. & G.) 
" uel and Iron Corporation 
ble Steel Company of America 
Steel Corporation 
ast Gas and Fuel Associates 
Motor Company 
Iron Company 
City Steel Co. 
Company 
lron Corporation 
al Harvester Company 
Iron & Steel Company 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation 
teel Corporation 
& Frazer Parts Corporation 
& Company, E. J. 
tar Steel Company 





al Steel Corporation: 
eat Lakes Steel Corporation 
Hanna Furnace Corporation 
Weirton Steel Company 


TOTAL 





c Company 
1 Corporation 
gh Coke & Chemical Company 
gh Steel Company 

Steel Corporation 
Steel Corporation 
go Furnace Company 
efficld Steel & Iron Company 
ee Products & Chemical Corp 
anda Iron Division 





States Steel Corporation 
Steel & Wire Company 
a Steel Company 
al Tube Company 
ssee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co 
1 States Steel Company 


Tora 


ng Steel Corporation 
ward Iron Company 
g*town Sheet & Tube Company 


Grawp Torar 


lan uary 3, 1952 


} 


1G IRON 





P 
| Annual 
No.of | capacity 
stacks (N.T.) 
2 454,800 
1 96,000 
5 1,341,000 
1 274,000 
1 27,000 
7 1,642,000 
1 200,000 
29 10,170,00¢ 
1 151,200 
6 1,308,000 
2 $32,000 
1 259,209 
i 200,000 
3 939,600 
2 449,680 
R 2,638,95( 
6 1,244,860 
} 719,710 
13 4,212,000 
2 876,000 
1 300,000 
1 366,600 
3 1,100,000 
3 660,000 
3 1,240,000 
9 3,000,000 
1 144,000 
2 474,100 
3 954,000 
21 6,592,000 
3 709,620 
2 417,300 
3 386,470 
} 142,510 
1 171,00( 
6 1,429,400 
4 1,399,200 
9 3,098,700 
GQ 2,468,500 
49 17,420,400 
77 25,816,200 
6 1,678,500 
3 $92,760 
12 3,616,000 
236 71,455,060 


FERROALLOYS 


No, of 


stacks 


~ 


~ 





Total 


Annual annual 
acity apacity 
(NT } (N.T.) 


454,800 
96,000 


1,341,000 
274,000 
27,000 


1,642,000 


200,000 

180.000 10,350,000 
151,200 

1,308,000 

32,000 

259,200 
200,000 
939,600 
90,000 

449,680 
638,950 
244,860 
719,710 
93,000 

212,000 
876,060 
300,000 
102,200 
366,600 


90 000 


~ 


93,000 


- 


2,200 


100,000 
780,000 
240,000 


120,000 


120,000 120,000 


112,000 
144,000 
474,100 
954,000 
6,592,000 
709,62 
417,300 
423,270 
142,510 


171.000 


112,000 


36,800 


429,400 
399,200 
098,700 
.497,500 
755,800 


29,000 
335,400 | 1 


~Nwee 


364,400 | 26,180,600 


1,678,500 
592,760 
3,616,000 


1,098,400! 72,553,460 





Texas 
Houston | 
Sheffield Stee! Corporation | 


Lone Star 
Lone Star Steel Company 


Torat 


Utah 

Dragerton 

Kaiser & Frazer Parts Corporation 
Geneva 

Geneva Steel Company 
Ironton 

Geneva Steel Company 
Sunnyside 

Kaiser Steel Corporation 


TOTAL 


West Virginia 


East Steubenville 

Wheeling Steel Corporation 
Fairmont 

Sharon Steel Corporation 
Morgantown 

Sharon Steel Corporation 
Weirton 

Weirton Stecl Company 
TOTAL 


Granp TOTAL 


500 


5,540 





47} 252,000} 252,000 
| 78 | 433,000} 438,000 
| gas | 690,000] 690,000 
| 

bo | 
300,000 300,000 
| 282 | 1,012,300) 1,012,300 
56 | 200,000) 200,000 
100,000 | | 100,000 
400,000 | 308 | 1,212,300] 1,612,300 

aa |e 
251 | 1,296,000] 1,296,000 
60 | 228,000} 225,000 
74 | 400,000} 400,000 
249 | 1,510,000} 1,510,000 


634 | 3,431,600) 3,431,000 





3,861,750 | 12,743 62,922,890) 66,784,640 


BLAST FURNACE CAPACITY BY STATES 
Number and Type of Blast Furnaces by Plant Location 


lant Location and Operating Company 


Alabema 
Birmingham 
Republic Stee! Corporat 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company 
Ensley 
Tennessee Coa), Iron & Reilroad Cx 


Fairfield 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad ¢ 
Gadsden 
Republic Steel C 
North Birmingha 
Sloss-Sheffield Stee! & Iron Company 
Woodward 

Woodward Iron Company 


poration 





TOTAL 


California 






Fx tana 
Kaiser Stee! Corporatio: 
Colorad 
Puet 
c a Fuel and Iron Corporat 
Iilinois 
Chicago 
Interlake Iron Corporation 
Granite City 
Granite City Steel Co 


South Chicago 
International Harvester Compa 
Republic Steel Corporation 





United States Steel] Company 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
TOTAL 
Indiana 
Tast Chicago 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
Jary 
United States Stee! Company 
indiana He 





Inland Stee! € 





Ashland 


Maryland 
Sparrows Point 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Massachusetts 
Everett 
Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates 


: PIG IRON FERROALLOYS Total 
| a : Ts ee annual 
No. of —— No. of a coperity 
pacity capecity 
stocks (N.T) » 3 (N.T) (N.T) 
} 
2 456,000 456.000 
2 281,23 281,23 
6 1,452, 50 (a) 29,060 1,481 808 
1,015,700 1,015.70 
2 471,000 471,00 
l 105,24 1 6,800 142.04 
$92,760 592,764 
1 4,374,733 1 65,800 4,440,530 
2 8 00 876,000 
4 718 918,00 
2 448.020 448,02 
2 449.680 449,680 
3 19,71 719,710 
1 450,000 450,000 
i! 4.19% 1 4.196.700 
3 684.00 684.000 
22 6,948, 11¢ 6,948.11 
2 9,200 779,2 
12 4,721.4 4,721,400 
+ > 638 ti 2.638.950 
139 8.139.550 
777.000 
x 3,252,000 3,252,000 
1 200,004 200,°0 






399 












BLAST FURNACES BY STATES (CONT.) 

















Michigan 
Dearborn 

Ford Motor Company 
River Rouge 

Great Lakes Steel Corporation 


TOTAL 


Minnesota 
Duluth 
American Steel & Wire Company 
Interlake Iron Corporation 


Tora. 


New York 

Buffalo 

Hanna Furnace Corporation 
Republic Steel Corporation. . 
Lackawanna 

Bethlehem Steel Company 
North Tonawanda 
Tonawanda Iron Division 
Tonawanda 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation 
Troy 

Republic Steel Corporation 


Tora 


Ohio 

Campbell 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
Canton 

Republic Steel Corporation 
Cleveland 

American Steel & Wire Company 

Jones & Laughlin Stee] Corporation 

Republic Steel Corporation 
Hamilton 

Armco Steel Corporation 
Hubbard 


Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company | 


Jackson 

Globe Iron Company 

Jackson Iron & Steel Company 
Lorain 

National Tube Company 
Lowellville 

Sharon Steel Corporation 
Martins Ferry 

Newport Steel Corporation 
Massillon 

Republic Steel Corporation. . 
Portsmouth 

Detroit Steel Corporation 
Steubenville 

Wheeling Steel Corporation 
Struthers 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company 
Toledo 

Interlake Iron Corporation 
Warren 

Republic Steel Corporation 
Youngstown 

Republic Steel Corporation 

United States Steel Company 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


TOTAL 


Pennsylvania 

Aliquippa 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
Bethlehem 

Bethlehem Steel Company 
Birdsboro 

Brooke Iron Company, E. & G 
Braddock 

United States Steel Company 
Brackenridge 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 











PIG IRON FERROALLOYS | Total, 
Remeeareesciad mae To 

mot| deey | Sat | Grey | oes 
3 939,600 939,600 
3 | 1,100,000] | 1,100,000 
6 | 2,039,600| ... | ........ | 2,039,600 
2 ial | | 449,400 
1 | 131,660 | 131,660 
3 | seio6o| ... | ........ | sen,06o 
3 660,000, 1 | 120,000 | — 780,000 
2 618,000 ak 618,000 
6 2,472,000] 2,472,000 
1 | 171,000! 171,000 
2 | 390,000 | 390,000 
1 263,000 263,000 
“15 | 4,574,000; 1 | 120,000 | 4,694,000 
4 1,450,800 | 1,450,800 
1 235,000} | 235,000 
2 530,000) 530,000 
2 540,000 540,000 
5 1,685,000] 1,685,000 
2 564,000 564,000 
1 | 200,400) | 200,400 
| 1 | 90,000} — 90,000 
| 1 | 93,000 93,000 
5 1,818,400 1,818,400 
1 148,620 148,620 
1 } 144,000 144,000 
1 | — 238,000 238,000 
1 259,200 259,200 
5 1,444,500 1,444,500 
1 182,500 182,500 
2 497,600 497,600 
1 516,00( 516,000 
5 1,660,006 1,660,000 
6 1,891,600 1,891,600 
2 501,600 501,600 
48 14,507,220 2 183,000 | 14,690,220 
5 1,800,000 1,800,000 
7 2,160,000 2,160,000 
1 151,200 151,200 
7 2,602,700 2,602,700 
1 96 ,00¢ 96,000 







Chester } 
Chester Blast Furnace, Inc. ooh enee 
Clairton 
United States Steel Company 
Donora 
American Steel & Wire Company | 
Duquesne 
United States Steel Company 
Erie 
Interlake Iron Corporation 
Etna 
United States Steel Company | 
Farrell 
Sharon Steel Corporation 
Johnstown 
Bethichem Steel Company 
McKeesport | 
National Tube Company 
Midland | 
Crucible Steel Company of America 
Monessen | 
Pittsburgh Steel Company 
Neville Island | 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company 
Palmerton 
New Jersey Zinc Company 
Pittsburgh 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
Rankin 
United States Steel Company 
Sharpsville 
Shenango Furnace Company 
Sheridan 
Lavino and Company, E. J 
Steelton 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Swedeland 
Alan Wood Steel Company 


TOTAL 


Tennessee 
Lyles-Wrigley 
Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp 
Rockwood 
Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp. 


TOTAL. . 
Texas | 
Houston 
Sheffield Steel Corporation 
Lone Star 
Lone Star Steel Company 
Rusk 
Valencia Iron & Chemical Corporation 
TOTAL 
Utah 
Geneva 
Geneva Steel Company 
Ironton 


Kaiser & Frazer Parts Corporation 
Geneva Steel Company 


TOTAL | 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 
Lavino and Company, E. J 


West Virginia 
Benwood | 
Wheeling Steel Corporation 
Weirton 
Weirton Steel Company 


TOTAL.. 


GRanb TOTAL 


(a) Furnace included under pig iron. 








PIG 


No. of 
stacks 


1 
2 





N 


68 


IRON 





Annual 
capacity 
(N. T.) e 


200,000 
528,800 
450,000 
1,346,200 
167,580) 
561,000 
1,494,000) 


1,280,300] 





532,000 
954,000) 


291,600} 


1,872,000] 

2,133,000 
417,300] 
792,000) 
454,800 


20,284,480 


40,320 


102,190) 
142,510 


274,000) 
366,600| 

27 ooo! 
667,600) 


1,200,000 


300,000} 
199,200) 


| 
1,699,200 


| 

234,000! 
1,240,000) 
1,474,000] 
71,455,060] 





No. of 


Blast furnace capacities (continued) . . . 
Steel Capacity: Type, location, company 


FERROALLOYS | 


Annual 


capaci 
tacks WN. T. 


2 180,000 | 


2 | 112,000 


1 | 51,100 | 


9 678,500 





1 51,100 





14 | 1,098,400 | 


STEEL CAPACITY OF THE U. S. BY TYPE AND COMPANY 


Number and Capacity of Openhearth, 


OPEN HEARTH 
Annual 
No capacity No 
(N. T.) 
Companies 
Alan Wood Steel Co 7 550,000 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation 7 260,160 
American Locomotive C 6 181,000 
Armco Steel Corporation 25 2 620,000) 
Sheffield Steel Cory 1,314,000 
+ 
TOTAL 39 3,934,000 
Atlantic Stee! Company 3 188,000 


100 


BESSEMER 


ELECTRIC AND 


CRUCIBLE Total 
— - — ennual 
Annual Annual capacity 
apecity N apacity (N. T.) 
(N. T.) (N. T.) 

$50,000 

28 572,200 832,360 

181,000 

9 396,000} 3,016,000 

1,314,000 

9 96,000 $,330,000 

282, 00¢ 


OPEN HEARTH | 


BESSEMER 


|___ CRUCIBLE 

| Annual 

| No. capacity 
(N.T.) 

} 

| | 64,800 

| 

| 

(a) 1 20) 

| 
} 1} 46,000) 
| | 48.6 


Annual Annual 
No capacity | No. | capacity 
(N.T) | | (N.T) 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube | } 
Compeny } 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton | | | 
Corp 5 149,280) 
Barium Steel Corporation | | 
Central Iron & Steel Co. | 5 | 360,000) | 
Industrial Forge & Steel, | 
Inc 2} 48,600 
Phoenix Iron & Steel Co. 6 431,430) 
ne = 
TOTAL 13 | 840, i j 
- 4 


030 


Tue Iron AcE 


Bessemer and Electric Furnaces, with Totals 


| ELECTRIC AND 





450,000 
1,451,400 
167,58 
145,000 
561,006 
1,674,000 
1,280,300 
$32,00( 
954,00 
2916 
112,006 
1,872,006 
2,133,00( 
417,300 
51,100 
792,000 
454,80 


20,962,980 


40,320 


102,190 


142,51 


274,000 
366,600 


27,000 


667,600 


1,200,000 
300,000 
199,200 


1,699,200 


51,100 


234,000 
1,240,000 
1,474,000 


72,553,460 


Total 
annus 


capacit 
(WN. T)) 


| 64,8 

















Steel capacity by companies (continued) 
Geographic location of steel capacity 






STEEL CAPACITY BY COMPANIES (CONT.) 









































15,220,000 


780,000 


16,000,000 
28,350 
50,760 
20,730 
75,000 
81,360 


1,560,000 
468,000 


| 2,028,000 


OPEN HEARTH | BESSEMER | “Eeoctece | 
—_ —|- | — 
| Anoual | Annual | Annual | 
fo. | capacity No | capacity No. capacity | 
| } (N.T.) | (N.T.) (N.T.) | 
“ —| = ee anal 
122 | 14,486,000 6| 576,000} 8 158,000 
| 
13 540,000 | 2} 240,000 
135 | 15,026,000 6 576,000 10 | 398,000) 
a - || 
} 3 28,350 
} 2 50,760 
2} 20,730 
} } 2 | 75,000) 
7 81,360 
| | 
20 1,560,000) 
? 468,000 ! 
2 2,028,000 | | 
2} 6,600 
2 60,000 
393,760 
554,400 
il 867,000 24 286,440 
10 650,000 
2 25,000 
4 12,000 
} 146,470 
6 390,320 
; 85,000 
| 3 20,040 
10 246,580 17 225,360 
1 720,000 
3 100,756 
2 39,880 1 3,000 
36 3,750,000 
11 900,000 
2 101,520 
4 41,560 
30 | 3,927,000 6 | 918,000 1 1,500 
3 37,500 
3 76,500 
7 1,200,000 
3 325,000 
3 34,020 
2 38,000 
4 397,840 
4 12,000 
12 675,000 
4 420,00 
+ 85,000 1 20,000 
€ 324,430 9 92,940 
3 25,000 
17 2,450,000! (c) 2 
12 2,300,000) (c) 2 
29 4,750,000) (c) 4 
; 50,400 
3 12,006 
7 413,10 | 3 291,600 
1 32,400 
3 21,000 
4 121,200 
110,000 
2 140,000 2 91,300 
12 1,072,000 
5 360,000 
74 7,202,000 2 665,000 21 | 1,100,000 
4 204,870 
| > 425,000 
19 | 1,381,400 2 60,000 
| 21,600 
1 36,000 
3 188,280 
2 22,320 
3 201,600 6 345,600 
2 26,760 
26 2,068,00 
ll 566.4 1 12 
9 1,440,000 
15 2,226,000 6 | 1,188,000 
21 2,920,000) (c) 3 
231 | 21,746,000) (d)8 | 1,284,000 13 418,300 
313 30,966,400 17 2,472,000 14 4 300 
4 $4,120 
3 1,800 
3 11,910 


200, 00¢ : 
614,000 P Pactf 
el Cory 
450,006 
| 451,40 
jon 
167,58 3 1 
p A rp 
145,00 np 
. Steel Company 
561 ,00¢ 
“— Fuel & Iron 
| 674,001 
ae : Steel Corp 
280,30 TAL 
532,006 
ic 
954.0 ( 
2916 
‘ } 
112,60 
872,00 % Sons, I 
133,00: 
417,30 F 
. : 
1,106 Company 
t Stee and 
792,00( Cort 
M Compar 
\ I 
454,806 ty Steel ¢ 
g Steel Cory 
96.2, 986 i P pa 
Compa 
Har t 
I Works 
40,320 Comr 
ompa 
102,1% 
142,51 Mfg. & Supply ¢ 
J el] Corporation 
Ce 
teel & Wire Co 
K Cor ly 
274,000 K Iron ¢ pa 
I Steel Company 
366,60 Electric Steel ¢ 
Company 
27,001 M Corpors 
667,600 re pany 
F e & Ord 
pany 
200,00 P 
r kes Ste rp 
300,006 N : Steel C 
199,200 c 
TOTAL 
,699.2 
supply Ce 
ort News Ship 
& Dry Dock Co 
1.106 teel Corp | 
- t Steel Rolling 
tern Steel & 
234.0 River Steel Corp 
Steel Mills 
240 tates Steel Corp 
Steel Co 
474 ction Finance 
553.460 Steel Corp 
Sons Co., J. A 
Electric Steel Co 
tee] Corp 
aw & Steel Cx 
tt t Steel 
Ww - 
Company 
Roller Bear 
Total 
annus 
aprox 
(N.T 
645 
149 
TAL 
406.( Cyclops Steel 
48,6 Melt, Inc 
431,4 
im-Alloys Stee] Cc 
886,0 8 





January 3, 1952 


6,606 
60,000 
393,760 

554,406 


153,44¢ 
650,000 


25,000 


12,000 
146,47¢ 
390,320 

85,000 


20,04 
1,471,940 
720,000 
100,750 
42,880 
3,750,000 


900,00 
101,52¢ 
41,560 
4,846,5 





76,50 
1,200 ,00¢ 
325,006 
34,020 
38,001 
397,84 
12,006 
675,00( 
420,00( 
105,000 


417,370 


25,001 


) 


,450,00 
300,01 


i) 


4,750,000 
50,40 


12,0 


704,706 


32,406 
321,00 
121,206 
110,000 
231,300 

1,072,000 


360 ,00¢ 
8,967 ,00C 
204,8 
§ 004 
40 
60¢ 
0K 
8.25 


2,32¢ 


7,206 


Colonial Stee] Co 


TOTAL 
Vulcan Crucible Steei Co. 
Washburn W Cc 





Wheeling Steel Corp 
Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company 


Granp TOTAL 


Kinds: 


Open hearth—basic 
Open hearth—acid 
Bessemer 
Electric 
Crucible 


ToTaL ! 


Steel for castings 
included above 


OPEN 


+ 
11 
33 


947 


a0 | 
37 | 


947 

















946,070 


(e) 41 | 5,621,000 


91,310,850\(e) 41 


230,080 


Total 
annual 
capacity 
(N.T) 


18,930 


9,600 
93,000 
1,860,000 


4,250,000 


570,830 104,502,680 


; ELECTR ‘ 
HEARTH | BESSEMER “CRUCIBLE 
Annual Annual Annval 
capacity No. | capacity | No. | capacity 
(N.T } (N.T) } TT 

, ei 
1 7,020 
3 18,930 
2 9,600 
93,000 } 
1,440,000 2 420,000 
3,680,000! 4 570,00 } 
91,310,850\(e) 41 §,621,000\(f)257 | 7 
90,364,780 


| 90,364,780 


570,810 
20 


946,070 
$,621,000 
7,570,810 

20 


.570,830/104,502,680 


| 


| 
124,790 


STEEL CAPACITY BY STATES 
Number and Capacity of Furnaces by Type, Location 


Alabama 





Iron & 





see Coal 


TOTAL 


Emeryville 
Judson Steel Cort 
Fontana 
Kaiser Steel Corp 
Los Angeles 
Bethichem Pacific 
Coast Steel Cory 
(b) Southwest Steel 
Rolling Mills 
Niles 
Pacific States Steel Corp 
Pittsburg 
Columbia Steel Co 
South San F 





cisco 


Bethlehem Pacific Coast | 


Steel Corp 
Torrance 
Columbia Steel Co 
National Supply Co 





TOTAL 


Colorado 
Puebk 
Colorad 
Corp 


Fuel and Iron 








Georgia 

Atlant 

At Steel Co 
Ilhnois 

Alton 

Laclede Steel C 

ch go Heights 

Ar an Locon 

ol » Tool Steel Co. 

Cit 
e City Steel C 














Ea 


~ 


31 


16 


1,568,000; (c) 3 


1,352,000 


745,000 


)3 


3,665,000) «{ 


76,500 


1,200,000 


84,000 


140,000 


364,700 


240,000 


201,700 


306,900 


® 


1,320,000 


188,280 


468,000 


188,000 


397,840 


78,000 


720,000 


325,000 


900,000 
500.006 


905,000 3 $00,000 


6,825,840 3 500.000 2 


~ 


9 


2 


34,020 


60,000 


94,020 


240,000 


36,000 


12,000 
50,400 


429,700 


6,606 


21,000 


1,197,600 


354,870 


34,020 


60,000 


1,568 


~ 


000 


000 
5,000 
300 


364,700 


240,000 


700 


213, 
50,400 


50 


.600 


,000 


188,280 


000 


188,000 
840 


000 
6,600 


720,000 
325,000 
900 


1,100 
4,675,000 


,000 


000 


321,000 


8,523,440 


401 

















STEEL CAPACITY BY STATES (Cont.) 








. aati ELECTRIC AND 
OPEN HEARTH | BESSEMER CRUCIBLE Tota OPEN HEARTH 
Annual Rene aa sanue engines < 
N ae es ~—— - ; spacity | Annual | 
3 : pe (N.T.) No. | capacity 
. = n.T.) (N.T.) | @®Tr) | 
Youngstown Sheet and c! - | 
Tube Company 9 1,196,000 2 330.000 1,526,000 Republic Steel Corp 6) 475,000} 
Fort Wayne Timken Roller Bearing | 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co. 3 | 201,600 
Ce 7 . on ° Cleveland | 
ympany 3 37,500 37,500 ’ 
Gary — & Laughlin Steel 
Inited Sta Steel Co es ‘7 > orp. 9 945,000 
United States Steel C 5 6,025,700} (c)3 6,025,700 Republic Steel Corp 15 1.637.000 
Indiana Harbor | } Levein 
Koken ee = on | 3,750,000 National Tube Co 12 1,350,000 
omen ent a - . Lowellville 
- ontinental Steel Corp 5 393,760 393,760 Sharon Steel Corp 5 400,000 
New Castle } Mansfield 
re-W ort 5 5 | 
Borg-Warner Corp i ss fw. _3 28,350 28,350 Empire Steel Co 6 390,320 
TOTAL 105 | 11,365,460 5 330,00( 6 65,850) 11,761,310 Massillon 
a oe = Republic Steel Corp 9 | 610,000 
Kentucky Middletown 
Ashland | Armco Steel Corp 11 | 1,312,000 
Armco Steel Corporation 8 900,000 900,000 Portsmouth | 
Newport Detroit Steel Corp 10 650,000 
Newport Steel Corp 7 413,100) ....] .... __3 | __ 291,600 704,700 Steubenville | 
Tota. 1S | 1,313,100 3 291,600) 1,604,700 Wheeling Steel Corp |} 11 | 1,440,000 
M aad Toronto 
aye Ohio River Steel Corp 4 121,200 
Baltimore Warren | 
Armco Steel Corporation 6 102,00¢ 102,000 Copperweld Steel Co 
Colgate Republic Steel Corp | 8 900,000 
Eastern Stainless Stee! Youngstown | 
_ Corp... 4| 12,000 12,000 Republic Steel Corp | 15 | 1,465,000 
Sparrows Point United States Steel Co. 1S | 1,700,000 
Bethlehem Steel Co 28 4,824,000 3 | 336,000 5,160,000 Youngstown Sheet and 
T Co 2 182,006 
TOTAL 28 | 4,824,000 3 336,000! 10 114,000! 5,274,000 ube cs 1,182,000 
ToTAL | 165 | 16,129,720 
Massachusetts 
Worcester Oklahoma 
American Steel & Wire Sand S 
Company 4 250,000 50,000 and Springs 
va 250,06 Sheffield Steel Corp 1 54,000 
Michigan 
Dearborn Oregon 
Ford Motor Company 10 1,246,580 17 225,360; 1,471,940 Portland | 
Detroit Oregon Steel Mills | 
Rotary Electric Steel 
Company 5 425,000 425,000 
Ecorse Pennsylvania 
Great Lakes Stee! Corp 17 2,450,000) (c) 2 2,450,000 Aliquippa 
Ferndale Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp 5 1,182,000 
. Corporation 5 3,000 3,000 Vulcan Crucible Steel Co. | 
‘renton e Beaver Falls 
McLouth Steel Corp + 420.000 420,000 Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
| Cc 
ToTaL 27 3,696,580| (c) 2 31 | 1,073,360) 4,769,940 Bethichem 
Bethichem Stee! Co. | 32 2,922,000 
Minnesota Brackenridge | 
Duluth Allegheny Ludium Steel - 
American Steel & Wire B —— ‘ ‘ 260,160 
Company y 918,000 918,000 radcoc 
™ , United States Steel Co.. .| 16 2,080,400 
i Braeburn | 
— Braeburn Alloy Steel 
Kansas City Corp 
Sheffield Steel Corp 5 420,00( 420,000 Bridgeville 
Universal-Cyclops Stee! 
New Jersey - Corp 
Harrison Burnham 
Crucible Steel Company Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
of America 12 2,160 2,160 Corp 5 149,280} 
Roebling : J : « Butler 
Roebling’s Sons Co., J.A 9 204,87( 204,870 Armco Steel Corporation 6 408,000 
. i. 7 Carnegie 
TOTAL 9 204,87( 12 2,160 207,030 Union Electric Steel 
Corporation 
New York Clairton 
Buffalo United States Steel Co 12 | 870,000) 
Republic Steel Corp Q 870,000 870,000 Coatesville 
Dunkirk Lukens Steel Company 12 675,000} 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Donora | 
Corporation 3 33,000 33,000 American Steel & Wire | 
Lackawanna Company 13 | 900,000 
Bethichem Steel ¢ 30 3,920.00 3,920,000 Duquesne | 
Lockport United States Steel Co 27 1,800,000 
Simonds Saw & Steel ¢ 3 21,600 21,600 Ene 
Syracuse Erie Forge Company 3 85,000 
Crucible Steel Company Farrell 
f America 6 6,280 56,280 Sharon Steel Corp 14 981,400 
wanda Greenville 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Vacuum Melt, Inc 
Corporation 2 4,500 4,500 Harmony Township 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Byers Company, A. M 
Corp 4 240,000 240,000 Harrisburg 
Watervliet Central Iron & Steel Co 5 360,000 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Harrisburg Steel Co 3 100,750 
Corporation 3 25,000 25,000 Irvine 
National! Forge & Ord 
TOTAL 43 5,030,000 17 140,380 5.170.380 nance Company 
Ivy Rock 
Ohio Alan Wood Steel Co 7 550,000 
Campbell Johnstown 
Youngstown Sheet and Bethichem Stee! Co 21 1,788,000 
Tube Company 12 1,302,000 2 240,000 1,542,000 United States Stee! Co 2 18,900 
Canton Latrobe 
Industrial Forge & Steel | American Locomotive 
Inc 2 48,600 48,600 Company 3 103,000 
Reconstruction Finance Latrobe Electric Stee! 
Cort 360,000 360,000 Company 


402 


capacity by states (continued) . . . 


“ELECTRIC AND 








_BESSEMER | CRUCIBLE 
ss Anoual | ss |} Annual 
lo. capacity | lo. ci 
| (N.T.) | | GT) 
12 | 500,000] 
| | 
| 6] 345,600 
j | 
3 | 900,000 
2 60,000 
2 | 228,000 
| 
| ? 554,400 
| } 
2 | 665,000 
2| 784,000 
9 | 2,589,000] 34 | 2,048,000) 


3 


3 


3 110,000) 
| 
| 

582,000 

2 9,600 

2 64,800 

R 158,000} 

15 | 506,700| 

2 20,730) 
| 

4| $4,120) 

(a) 1 a0 

1} 66,000] 

2 26,760) 
i 
} 
j 
| 
| 

4} 142,800! 
| 

3 | 1,800) 

2 a 

1| 46,000 

3 25,000) 

240,000 

1 5,500} 
' 

4 12,000 





Total 
annus, 
apacity 

? 


975,000 
547,2% 


945,000 
1,637,000 


~ 


250,000 
460 000 
390 320 


610,000 


540,000 
650,000 
1, 440,00 
121,20 


554,40 
900 ,00¢ 


2,130.00 
2,484,000 


1, 182,00 


20,766,720 


54,000 


1,764.00 
9,606 


64, 800 


3,080,000 


766,860 


2,080,400 
20,780 
54,120 


149,300 


474,000 


26, 366 


870,006 


406,000 
100 


25,000 


550,00 


103,000 


Tue Iron AGE 











Total 
annun, 
‘pacity 
(N.T 


| 975.005 
547,20 
945,000 

1,637,000 

2,250,000 
460 000 
390,320 
610,000 

1,540,000 
650.000 

1,440, 00¢ 
121,20 


554,40 
900 ,00¢ 


2,130.00 
2,484,004 


1,182.00 


20, 766,72 


54,00¢ 


110,000 


1,764,00 
9,604 


64,800 


3,080,000 


766,860 


2,080,400 


54,120 
149,300 
474,000 


26, 260 
870,006 


675,000 


900 000 


|, 942,800 





























STEEL CAPACITY BY 





Steel capacity by states (continued) . . . 
Total U. S. finished hot-rolled capacity 


STATES (CONT.) 


ELECTRIC AND 


OPEN HEARTH SESEMER __ CRUCIBLE Total 
Annual Annual | Annual anoual 
No apacity No capacity No. capacit | capacnty 
(N.T.) wr | (wT) wena 

Vana Alloys Steel j = { —— nents 

c | 3 11,910 11,910 
McKeesport | 
Firth Sterling Steel & | 

Cartide Corp | | 3 20,040 20,040 
National Tube Co. } 3 876,000 3 288,000 1,164,000 
Midla | 
Cru Steel Company | | 

of A a 11 | 867,000 6 | 228,000 1,095,000 
Miltor | 
Boiardi Steel Corp | 2} 530,760 50,760 
Monaca | i 
( 5! Steel Co } | 1 7,020 7,020 
Mone 
Pitt gh Steel Co. 12 1,072,000 1,072,000 
M 
{ tates Steel Co 61 4,866,000 4,866,000 
Oar 
Edgewater Steel Co } 146,470 146,470 
Philadelphia 
Disston & Sons, Inc., 

Her 2 25,000 25,000 
Midvale Company 6 324,430 9 92.940 417,370 
Phoe le 
Pp Iron & Steel Co. .; 6 431,430 431,43 
Pit x 
H tall Company 2 39,880 1 3,000 42,830 
Jones & Laughhn Steel } 

Corporation 16 1,800,000 336,000 1 1,500, 2,137,500 
wpenter Stec] Co 81,360 81.360 
Bethichem Steel Co 1 1,032,000 1,032,000 

te ft 
i States Steel Co 12 480,000 480,000 
Washington 

Jessop Steel Company 4 41,560 41,560 
West Homestead 
Mesta Machine Co + 85,000 1 20,000 105,000 

TAL 340 | 27,254,100 12 | 1,446,000)(f) 95 | 1,797,920) 30,498,020 
Rhode Island 
Phillipsdale 
Washburn Wire Co 4 93.000 93,000 
Tennessee 
Knoxville 
8,000 8,000 


Knoxville Iron Ce 












ELECTRIC AND 





Sen CRUCIBLE _ 
Annual Annual | Annual 
No. capeaty No. apacity No. capacity 
(N. T.) (N. T.) } (N.T.) 
Texas 
Fort Worth 
Texas Steel Company 2 22,320 
Houston 
Sheffield Steel Corpora- | 
thon 8 840.000 
ToTaL 8 840,000 2 22,320 
Utah 
Geneva 
Geneva Steel Co. 9} 1,440,000 
Virginia 
Newport News 
(b) Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock 
Company 3 12,000 
Washington 
Seattle 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp 5 216,000 
Isaacson Iron Works 2 101,520 
Northwest Steel Rolling 
Mills, Inc. 1 32,400 
TOTAL 5 216,000 3 133,920 


West Virginia 


Benwood 
Wheeling Steel Corp 
Weirton 
Weirton Steel Co 
TOTAL 12 2,300,000 


GRAND TOTAL 94 91,310,850\(e) 4 


(a) Crucible furnace 
(b) Not described in this Directory. 


(c) Used in melting charge for open hearth furnaces 
(d) Includes 3 converters used only in melting charge f 


12 2,300,000) (c) 2 
420,000 


5.921,000'(f)257 


420,006 


c open hearth furnaces. 


(e) Includes 10 converters used only in melting charge for open hea: th furnaces 


} 


(f) Includes 1 crucible furnace, annual capacity, 20 t 


TOTAL FINISHED HOT-ROLLED PRODUCTS BY COMPANIES 
Total Finished Iron and Steel Hot-rolled Product Capacities by Companies 


Products 


ANNUAL CAPACITY (N. T.) 














Jan uary 3, 1952 


iesiiniaiie aa Steel | Iron Total 
Companies: | 
i Acme Steel Company. . .. 545,000 | 545,000 
‘3 Alan Wood Steel Company . 7 ; | 431,100 | 431,100 
. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation ‘ | 314,650 | | 314,650 
Bi American Chain & Cable Company, Inc | 175,000 | | 175,000 
p American Locomotive Company 123,000 | 123,000 
American Swedo Iron Corporation 12,000 | 12,000 
Ames & Company, Inc., W. j 35,000 | 35,000 
Armco Steel Corporation 2,077,940 | 2,077,940 
effield Steel Corporation 1,013,200 | 1,013,200 
TOTAL 3,091,140 ; " 3,091,140 
Atlantic Steel Company 145,000 | 145,000 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Company 39,600 39,600 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation 91,750 ' 91,750 
ah Ba im Steel Corporation: 
ai entral Iron and Steel Company 288,000 288,000 
2 Phoenix Iron & Steel Company 259,000 259,000 
x Torat ~~ 547,000 ; 547,000 
ae Bethichem Steel Corporation : a 
Bethichem Steel Company. 11,746,000 | 11,746,000 
Bethichem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 622,000 622,000 
TOTAL. 12,368,000 12,368,000 
ao teel Corporation 380.000 80,000 
- Varner Corporation 300,000 300,000 
B, RCOUrH Alloy Steel Corporation 3,200 3,200 
> Bolt Company 65,600 | 65,600 
— Steel Company 80,000 | 80,000 
a) <'s Company, A. M. 210,000 | 310,000 520,000 
urpenter Steel Company 24,600 | 24,600 
. io Fuel and Iron Corporation 1,162,590 | ae 1,162,500 
‘ymont Steel Corporation 300,000 | 300,000 
TOTAL 1,462,500 1,462,500 
Columbia Tool Steel Company 1,800 | F 1,800 
= 8 Steel Company 94,000 94,000 
rental Steel Corporation 285,000 285,000 





Products 





Copperweld Steel Company... .. 
Crucible Steel Company of America 
Detroit Steel Corporation. ... 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry. 
Driver Company, Wilbur B. 
Eastern Stainless Steel Corporation 
Edgewater Steel Company. . 
Empire Stee] Company... 

Falls Hollow Staybolt Company 
Firth Sterling Steel and Carbide Corporation 
Ford Motor Company 

Granite City Stee! Company 
Harrisburg Steel Corporation 
Heller Brothers Company 

Highland Iron & Steel, Inc. 

Inland Steel Company. . . 
International Harvester Company 
Jersey Shore Stee] Company 

Jessop Steel Company... 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply Company 
Judson Steel Corporation 

Kaiser Steel Corporation 

Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
Knoxville Iron Company 

Laclede Steel Compeny 

Latrobe Electric Steel Company 
Lockhart Iron and Stee] Company 
Lukens Steel Company 

McLouth Steel Corporation 
Mahoning Valley Steel Company 
Midvale Company 

Missouri Rolling Mill Corporation 


National Steel Corporation 
Great Lakes Stee] Corporation 
Weirton Stee] Company 


TOTAL... 
Newport Steel Corporation 
Northern Steel Inc 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, Inc 
Northwestern Stee! & Wire Company 





Total 
aonus 


capacity 


Ww. TT) 


22,320 


840,000 


862.320 


1,440.000 


12,0 
12,00¢ 


216,000 
101,520 


32,400 


349,920 


420.000 


2,300,000 
2,720,000 


7.570,830/104,502,680 


ANNUAL CAPACITY (N. T.) 





Steel j Iron 


375,000 | 
670,100 | 
180,000 | 
38,600 | 

6,000 | 
18,000 | 
81,960 | 
144,000 | 


8,090 
11,550 
1,120,000 
490,000 
75,000 
18,000 

40,500 4,500 
3,050,000 
677,300 
30,000 
20,000 
3,886,200 
18,000 
54,000 
288,000 
282,000 
90,000 


427,500 } 


5,500 
30,000 30,000 
486,000 
552,300 
120,000 
60,000 
70,000 


2,695,000 
2,275,000 


4,970,000 
480,000 
15,000 
25,000 
218,000 


Total F 


375,000 
670,100 
180,000 
38,600 
6,000 
18,000 
81,960 
144,000 
8,000 
11,550 


1,120,000 


490,000 
75,000 
18,000 
45,000 


3,050,000 


$77,300 
30,000 
20,000 


3,886,200 


18,000 
54,000 
888,000 
282.000 
90,000 
427,500 
5,500 
60 ,00€ 
486,000 
552,30 
120,000 
60,000 
10,000 


2,695,000 
2,275,000 


~ 4,970,000 


480,000 
15,000 
25.000 

218,000 





403 


2 tte a ae 











INDUSTRY 


Products 








Oregon Steel Mills 
Pacific States Steel Corporation 


Parkersburg Steel Company 
Superior Sheet Steel Division 


TOTAL... 


Phoenix Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburgh Steel Company 

Pollak Steel Company 

Poor & Company... 

Reeves Steel and Manufacturing Compan; 
Republic Steel Corporation 

Roebling’s Sons Company (John A.) 
Rotary Electric Steel Company 


Sharon Steel Corporation. . . 
Niles Rolling Mill Company. . 


i kein cee 


Sheet Steel Mills Inc 
Simmons Company 
Simonds Saw and Steel Com; pany 
Stanley Works 

Superior Steel Corpor ration 
Sweet's Steel Company. 

Texas Steel Company 





FINISHED HOT-ROLLED PRODUCTS (continued) 


ANNUAL CAPACITY 1 T.) 


100,000 | 


155,000 


36,000 


140,000 | 


17 76,000 


15 000 
660,000 
90,000 
12,000 
75,000 
7,155,000 
162,000 
180,000 | 
645,000 | 
150, 000 





795,000 | 


55 000 | 


100, 000 
155,000 


36,000 
144 ) ,000 


176, 000 


15,000 
660,000 
90,000 
12,000 
75,000 

} 7,155,000 
| 162,000 
180,000 
645,000 
150,000 
795,000 


55,000 





36,000 } 
11,180 | 
130,000 | 
115,000 | 
104,000 | 
68,000 | 


56,000 
11,180 
130,000 
115,000 
104,000 
68,000 


TOTAL HOT-ROLLED PRODUCTS 
Total Industry Capacity of Finished, Hot-Rolled Iron and Steel 


Products 


60 Ibs. or less per yard 
—Over 60 Ibs. per yard 
Long joint or splice bars and tie plates 
Str uctural shapes—Heavy 
—Light 
Steel piling (Rolled) 
Plates—Sheared 
-Universal 
Sheets—Hot rolled. 
Strip—Hot rolled... 
Strip for cold reduced black plate and tin plate 
Bars—Other than concrete reinforcement 
Concrete reinforcement —New billet steel 
- —Rerolled 
Wire rods....... 
Skelp ‘ 
Blanks or pierced billets for seamless tubes 
Wheels and axles (Rolled). . 
Ingots, blooms and billets for forging purposes 
All other finished hot rolled 


Rails 


TOTAL..... 
TOTAL STEEL INGOT CAPACITY 


PERCENT TO INGOT CAPACITY 





COLD ROLLED 
SHEET & STRIP 


HOT ROLLED 
SHEET & STRIP 


404 


| 
} 





a 
| 


Annuat Capacity (N. T.) 


Steel 


323,400 
2,383,600 
912,770 
5,855,150 
912,360 
282,300 
6,858,650 
1,401,930 
24,890,230 
4,907,550 
4,694,530 
11,935,310 
1,254,560 
403,500 
6,360,350 
4,956,700 
3,938,100 
446,350 
677,790 
304, 760 





83, 699, 890 352,500 84, 052,390 


1104, 502 680 


80 1% 


Iron Total 


323,400 

2,383,600 

912,770 

5,855,150 

912,360 

282,300 

6,858,650 
1,401,930 
24,890,230 
4,907,550 

| 4,694,530 
42,500 11,977,810 
1,254,560 

403,500 
6,360,350 
5,266,700 
3,938,100 
: 446,350 
677,790 
304,760 





PIPE & 
TUBING 


CAPACITY GAINS 


BARS 





Products 





Timken ‘Roller Bearing =e cosepeses 


Tredegar Company 
United States Stee] Corporation: 


American Steel and Wire ees ibbeds 


Columbia Steel Company. . 
Geneva Steel Company.......... 
National Tube Company. . 


Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company ; 
United States Steel Company........... 


TOTAL........ 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corporation . 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel Company. . 
Colonial Steel Company... . 


WeRicaddxés ec 


Vulcan Crucible Steel Company....... 
Washburn Wire Company............- 
West Virginia Steel and Mfg. Company. 
Wheeling Steel Corporation............. 
Whitney Apollo Corporation (The)...... 
Wickwire Brothers, Inc... .. 


Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company..... 


Grand TOTAL 


Finished hot-rolled capacity (continued) 
..« Hot-rolled capacity by products, states 


ANNUAL CAPACITY o T) 


+++] 2,181,640 

847,020 
1,595,000 
2,759,800 
2,954,900 
-» «| 17,194,860 


.| 27,533,220 


140,000 
1,566,000 
132,000 
35,000 
3,383,200 


| a 
.. .| 83,699,890 


Iron 


+ | 3,388, 


352,500 84,052,3% 





} 


2,181,649 

847,02 
1,595,009 
2,759,280 
2,954,900 
117 1194 860 


7,533.2 22 





140,000 
1,566,000 


132,000 
35,00 
3,383,200 


HOT-ROLLED PRODUCTS BY STATES 
Total Finished Hot-Rolled Products by States 


Products 


States: 
Alabama 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware. 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Kentucky... 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio. . 
Oklahoma. 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Tennessee 
Texas. 
Utah 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin... 


Granp TOTAL 


1948 TO 195! 


HOT ROLLED 


TIN & 
TERNEPLATE 


PLATES 


WIRE 
ROOS 


ANNUAL Capacity 


Steel 


3,633,900 | 


| 2,402,020 


1,018,500 | 
130,000 | 


| 300,000 | 


145,000 | 


6,549,240 


10,288,800 | 
1,008,000 | 


4,889,940 
234,100 
4,547,300 


247,300 | 


410,600 
221,900 
4,172,030 
16,467,529 
43,200 
100,000 
21,297,840 
122,200 


90,000 | 


698,000 | 


1,595,000 
47,000 
201,000 
2,817,000 
24,000 


83,699,890 


1948 
195| Gy 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
i 


Iron 


4,500 


340,000 


352,500 





(N. T.) 


Total 


3,633,900 
2,402,020 
1,018,500 
130,000 
300,000 
145,000 
6,549,240 
10,293,300 
1,008,000 
4,389,940 
234,100 
4,547,300 
247,30 
410,000 
221,000 
4,172,030 
16,475,520 
43,20 
100,000 
21,637,840 
122,200 
90,000 
698,000 
1,595,000 
47,000 
201,000 
2,817,0% 
24,000 


84,052,3% 





HEAVY STRUCTURAL 
SHAPES & PILING 
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U. §. Capacity: Sheets, strip, tinplate, 
terneplate, blackplate, bolts, 






STRIP—COLD-ROLLED, GALVANIZED SHEETS—COLD-ROLLED, GALVANIZED 











Annual Capacity Listed by Companies, In Net Tons Also Long Terne Sheets, Capacity by Companies 
ANNUAL CAPACITY (NT) _ ARAMA. CAPOEETY OR. T)_ 
! —- . = ‘eee Cc id | Long 
Cold | Galvanized rolled Cans | pow 
| aed | we | sheets | sheets { sheets 


Companies: 
























































Companies | Allegheny Ludlum Stee! Corporation 15,000 | 
595,009 Acme Steel Company : | _435,0 1000 | 117,000 Armco Steel Corporation | 1,096,000 | 359,000 48,000 
2,759,807 . | 428,000 y Bethlehem Steel Corporation | 
2,954,909 Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 60'000 Bethlehem Steel Company } 1,440,000 228,000 | 
} 17,104.86 Wallingford Steel Company . a.- es Continental Steel Corporation a 110,000 | 
ae Crucible Steel Company of America { 18,600 | .. 
188,000 pany ; 
TOTAL = Eastern Stainless Steel Corporation ‘ 18,000 
— ee ny, Inc. 400 | Empire Steel Corporation Daun naeeaee 16,000 
Alloy M tt ee | 18,000 | Follansbee Steel Corporation ; 154,800 } 31,200 
Americas ot Siemens \ | 13,000 Ford Motor Company... . | 485,000 eos | 
an  teeal Gaannane.. | 36,000 Granite City Steel Company 300,000 { 120,000 | 
Buta ‘Bolt Company sae Preaey ar pee ny st | Senaee | a 
Bu alo F Me oid Besllen Staci Corporation 24,000 | Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation __840,000 | ere ws | seeeee 
“¢ Steel Company 8,500 | National Steel Corporation: i 
; d Cold Rolling Mills Company 240 Great Lakes Steel Corporation ; } 1,800,000 | .. } ‘ 
Cold Metal Products Company 50,000 | 12,000 Weirton Steel Company. __ 730, 000 | __ 220,000 | _ 30.000 
Cru teel Company of America aoe | TOPAL....... | 2,550,000 220,000 | 30,000 
Det Steel Corporation } 222,000 | \——_—— oD 
ee %& Sons, Inc., Henry | 780 Newport Steel Corporation. . een } 96,000 | 16,000 
ae Products Co. } 36,000 Parkersburg Steel Company | 114,000 | 27,500 
E co! _ here Seeel Comeeag 23,000 | Reeves Stcel and Manufacturing Company 42,000 - 
a tenbes Seeel Corperetian 54,000 Republic Steel Corporation 1,170,000 | 440,000 
BS Greer Steel Company 74,400 | 12,000 Sharon Steel Corporation: 
sreer | 36,000 Niles Rolling Mill Company ; | 51,600 15,600 
Griffin Manufacturing Company Sh ‘Ns. I | 55 
ES Hind Stee! Company, Inc. : 5,000 Sheet Stee! Mills, Inc : _ssss+---: | _ 55,000 | ......- 
4 Hofmann Industries Inc =% 24,000 | .. United States Steel Corporation: | 
Igoe Brothers Inc : 1,000 | Columbia Steel Company | 169,020 | 131,600 
Inland Steel Company oa 24,000 Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co } 316,200 
© Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. ... 30,000 United States Steel Company _1,355,910 | __ 367,660 | 
(N. T,) Kaiser Steel Corporation + chan TOTAL |__ 815,460 | 
Total McLouth Steel ny mare : 6,000 Washington Steel Corporation 
National-Standard Company. . aaa Ries a Wheeling Stee! Corporation 390,000 | 
. sa ite Whitney-Apollo Corporation 56,000 
3,633,900 ok pny oy nee 50,000 Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 588,000 
3,633, treat Lakes $ ; “ , ES 
2,402,020 Weirton Steel Company. .. 175,000 70,000 Granp Torat 11,498,330 3,183,460 | 274,100 
1,018,500 : a ’ 
130,000 , TOTAL...... 225,000 : 70, 000 
| 300,00 ; annem eres 
an Ty Newman Coody Gendt Corpenstinn. .. “| 173%000 TINPLATE, TERNEPLATE, BLACKPLATE 
| 6,549,240 Republic Steel Corporation. , . tee 3'000 
= ser day hay hie may = A 28,000 10,000 Annual Capacity Listed by Companies and Process 
008,00 : oebiing , 
4,889,940 ; Rome Strip Steel Company, Inc. = _ 20; 000 | ae ee See - —_—$<$—<—$—$$ $$$ 
34, : | ANNUAL CAPACITY (N. T.) 
4, — ro Sharon Steel Corporation... . 108, 000 | —_ aaa eons 
24730 fp Brainard Steel Company... seus] = see ordinary | Corse | Met ceee | mececty 
410,000 Detroit Tube & Steel Company , 2. 80, 1,000 | ve Tota black plate | black plate} terne plate | tin plate 
221,000 : 00 | 60,000 = : e _— 
4,172,030 TOTAL. ...+ +++: re wlie — 38 an nteimeecitimniong Companies 
| 16,475,520 : Simonds Saw & Steel Company 200 | Bethlehem Steei Corporation : | 
43,200 Stanley Works. ........se00% 126,000 | Bethlehem Steel Company 154,000 648,000 | 540,000 
100,000 “ren a ; Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inx 32,400 144,000 
21,637,840 q rsa = ae Demeaten ' ae } : 36,000 Granite City Steel Company 12,000 | 75,000 
122,200 Thor = +~ ee . | 60.000 — Inland Stee! Company 145,000 180,000 
90,000 Ue aie = yaad rhc | ’ Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 77,000 | 109,200 | 193,200 
698,000 * ae ae ~ 4 Whe Com 238.820 | 36.810 National Stee] Corporation 
1,595,000 im Univ aml a .s CG eee 15.000 =e Weirton Steel Company 50,000 1* 430,000 |* 600,000 
47,000 wy iversal-Cyclops Steel Corporation | Republic Steel Corporation 20,000 | 160,000 140,000 
201,00 fe jallace Barnes Company. . aa 12,000 ese 2 eee eae ee 
2.81700 fae Washburn Wire Company. . 23,100 United States Steel Corporation | 
"24,000 Worcester Pressed Steel Company 7,500 Columbia Steel Company 9,160 | 162,450 101,410 
eietstaieaasemnis ee aa Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
. 246 210 , 
84,052,3% Granp TOTAL 2,825,840 366,81 Co | 34.000 | 378.800 216.000 
United States Steel Company + 226,000 | 97,920 736,960 
BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, WASHERS Toran 235.160 | 34,000 | 1.139.170 | 1.058.370 
' ' ' - 
‘ , ? Wheeling Steel Corporation 150,000 | 315,000 110,000 
Annual Ca pacity Listed by Companies, In Net Tons Youngstown Sheet and Tube } | 
Company : - 30,000 222,000 216,00¢ 
aia a . poe tonic ; [ im a GRAND TOTAL +554,160 | 208,000 3,200,770 3.252.570 
es & Company, Inc., W 7,000 * The combined capacity for hot dipped and electrolytic tir plate is limited to 
Armco Steel Corporation: | 960,000 tons. 
Sheffield Steel Corporation 36,000 t Includes capacity of chemically treated black plate 
Atlantic Steel Company 5,580 
alin atime 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation | ——_— — 
Bethichem Steel Company | 78,000 | 


Bet Results of an Iron Age Survey of the air pollu- 


tion control ordinances of 68 U. S. industrial 
aan communities are tabulated in Section 5. This 


| 
lehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 32,000 | 
i 
. | section also contains exclusive data on metal 
i 
| 
i 
j 


ToraL | 110,000 


© Bolt Company. . 
rado Fuel and Iron Corporation 


r 





ae Staybott Company .. 600 powders, including shipments, compiled by 
Republic Steel Conpenuttan. Salen The Iron Age. Data on major steelmaking raw 
United States Stee! Corporation: | materails—ore, pig iron, ferroalloys, brick, | 
ennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co 21,600 coke, etc., will be found in Section 3. Steel | 
AL Granp Torar 348,680 industry hours and wages are in Section 8. | 
G * Included in capacity of track spikes 
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STRUCTURAL SHAPES, PLATES, AND PILING 
Annual Capacity Listed By Companies, In Net Tons 





ANNUAL CAPACITY (N. T.) 















































Companies: 
Alan Wood Steel Company dieveduy ia sae e 145,600 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation . adinween iSbwhees 6,000 
Armco Steel Corporation: 
Sheffield Steel Corporation. ...... 2... cscececsseceevecess 54,100 108,200 
Barium Steel Corporation: 
Central Iron and Steel Company sake 182,400 105,600 
Phoenix Iron & Steel Company. . . 259,000 ee ae Gere + nee 
TOCA 0 sis2 259,000 182,400 105, 600 
Bethiehem Steel Corporation: 
Bethichem Steel Company 1,823,000 164,000 672,000 348,000 
Bethichem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 98,000 Bue eae 12,000 
TOTAL.. 1,921,000 164,000 672,000 360,000 
Borg-Warner Corporation. ............05sccccceceeeeceneee] ceeeeeee | ceeneees SEQOO |  cccceses 
Mere Compete, A. BE... cccccccccccccscccenesccccescseess sesceses fF seevseee i 30,000 2 _70,000 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation SBROO fcc ccccee 7,000 
Claymont Steel Corporation cease Io” Seeeenees 300,000 : : 
TOTAL. . S2Q00 fo cceseese 307,000 veve 
Crucible Steel Company of America 42,000 12,000 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry 5,600 | esses 
Empire Steel Company . 24,000 
Granite City Steel Co.. shiteoii ieaaes es | SERRE Ol cwascks 
Inland Steel Company. 250,000 5,000 385,000 85,000 
International Harvester Company 22,000 ‘ Sie 60,000 
Jessop Steel Company. . -. ‘ 9,000 | 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 110,000 | 140,800 os e 
Kaiser Steel Corporation ‘ 60,000 | 216,000 | 25,000 
Lukens Steel Company. . wie : 486,000 
National Steel Corporation: 
Weirton Steel Company (a) 200,000 : 
Republic Steel Corporation ; ; (b) 
Sharon Steel Corporation. . 60,000 
Simonds Saw and Steel Company . 400 | 
United States Steel Corporation 
Columbia Steel Company. . 8,900 cam’ ‘ ‘ 
Geneva Steel Company. . . 352,000 j 528,000 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. 180,000 . ° 400,000 18: 000 
United States Steel Company. . 2,370,150 113,300 2,708,550 570,330 
TOTAL.... 3, 911, 050 113,300 3) 636, 550 588, 330 
West Virginia Steel and Mfg. Co 5,000 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corporation ; 17,100 
Wheeling Steel Corporation. . . . 252,000 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 11,000 72,000 12,000 
GRAND TOTAL. 5,855,150 282,300 {| 6,858,650 1, 401 ,930 
(a) Includes steel piling and tie plates. 
<b) Included in hot rolled sheet capacity. 
Rails, Joint Bars, Splice Bars, Tie Plates, Track Spikes, Wheels, Axles 
7 ae 7 ANNUAL CAPACITY (N. T.) ne 
en | 
60 Ibe. or 5 aa oplice bers Track Wheels and 
ti 60 Ibs. tie spikes axles 
Sut |_ “per yard) Feo — 
Companies | 
Ames & Company, Inc. W | 18,000 
Armco Steel Corporation | 4,000 
Sheffield Steel Corporation | } 24,000 
ToraL | 24,000 | 54,000 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation | | 47,750 
Bethichem Steel Corporation i 
Bethlehem Steel Company 36,000 372,000 145,000 48,000 150,000 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation | . 12,000 6,000 ‘ 
TOTAL 36,000 372, 000 157,000 54, 000 150,000 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 9,600 | 420,000 144,000 30,000 
Edgewater Steel Company 35,000 
Inland Steel Company 135,000 50,000 | 24,000 | 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation | | 36,000 
National Steel Corporation | | 
Weirton Steel Company (a) | 6,000 
Poor & Company | 12,000 | 
Republic Steel Corporation | 35,000 
Sweet's Steel Company $7,000 | (b) 
Tredegar Company 20,000 | 10,000 
United States Steel Corporation | | 
Columbia Steel Company } | 73,870 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co | 3,600 | 470,000 166,600 30,000 | 
United States Steel Company 132,200 | 986,600 279,300 159,600 
TOTAL 135,800 | 1,456,600 | 519,7 30,000 159,600 
West Virginia Steel and Manufacturing Co 85,000 10, 000 | 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 28,800 
Granp TOTAL 323,400 2,383,600 | 912,770 | 295,800 446,350 


(a) Included in capacity of heavy structural shapes 
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(b) Included in capacity of hot rolled bars 


WIRE ROD CAPACITY 
Capacity By ebdtitee In Net Tons 


Compenies: | 
American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. | 175,000 
Armco Steel Corporation. . ses wate 18,800 

Sheffield Steel Corporation. ...... toes | 234,500 

r _—-—— 

BIOs voce 253,400 

Atlantic Steel Company................ 54: $5,000 
Bethlehem Stee! Corporation: Be i 
Bethichem Steel Company...... wae 731,000 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation... | 63,000 
TOTAL ‘ ‘ ‘ j 794,000 

Buffalo Bolt Company... .. ee 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation - | 364,009 
Continental Steel Corporation.......... | 155,000 
Copperweld Steel Company...... . 5 | 55,000 
Crucible Steel Company of America. Wate A ioe 14,800 
Detroit Steel Corporation......... rer 180,000 
Driver Company, Wilbur B............... , 6,000 
International Harvester Company... .. nia | 2,500 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. . | 264,000 
lyn Manufacturing & Supply Co... ; 2,000 





eystone Steel & Wire Company... .. ; 282,000 
Laclede Steel Company..... be 89,000 








Northwestern Steel & Wire Company. : } 218,000 
Pittsburgh Steel Company......... vee 310,000 
Republic Steel Corporation. .. . . | 375,000 
Roebling’s Sons Company (John A. ) 150,000 

United States Stee! Corporation: 
American Steel and Wire Company.... 1,997,020 
Columbia Steel Company........... 219,230 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co.. 169,000 
Tora. 2,385,250 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corporation....... .. 6,700 
Washburn Wire Company... : oe 61,000 
Wickwire Brothers, Inc + 35,000 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company : 103,200 
Granp ToTaL 6,360,350 


COLD FINISHED BARS 
Capacity By Companies, In Net Tons 











Companies: 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation won *22,500 
Anchor Drawn Steel Company.......... cose 2,850 
Armco Steel Corporation...........s0006. cee] * 34,600 
Bethichem Steel Company............. 53,000 
Bele © EGU, There cccccsessccveccccss 354,000 
Buffalo Bolt Company............005005 3,200 
Carpenter Steel Company... seeecus 22,200 
Columbia Steel & Shafting Company ae woes i 136,000 
Compressed Steel Shafting Company...... 20,000 
Copperweld Steel Company. . oteencen 50,140 
Crucible Steel Company of America. 71,400 
Cumberland Steel Company. ..... 40,000 
Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Company. 15,000 
Firth Sterling Steel & Carbide es ; 3,775 
Fitzsimons Steel Company. . ve 50,000 
Fort Howard Steel & Wire csededen’s 12,000 
International Harvester Company........ 30,000 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. ..... 420,000 
Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply Company.... 28,000 
Keystone Drawn Steel Company.......... . 32,600 
Kidd Drawn Steel Company............. 3,000 
La Salle Steel Company i , a 248,000 
Latrobe Electric Steel Company....... os 1,000 
Medart Company - eenneaon 4,000 
Moltrup Stee! Products Company. cents oo : 72,000 
Monarch Steel Company, Inc................ 40,000 
Nelsen Steel & Wire Company 10,006 
Pacific Tube Company . 12,000 
Pilgrim Drawn Steel Division se f 44,00 
Pittsburgh Tool Steel Wire Company } 6,500 
Precision Drawn Steel Company............ | $6,000 
Republic Steel Corporation ’ - 400,000 
Rotary Electric Steel Company | $5,000 
Sierra-Drawn Steel Company | 21,600 
Superior Drawn Stee) Company | 36,000 
Timken Roller Bearing Company | 32,000 
United States Steei Corporation 
American Steel and Wire Company. . | 56,030 
Universal-Cyclops Stcel Company 7,350 
Western Automatic Machine Screw Company 52,500 
Wyckoff Steel Company $50,150 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company | 60,000 
TOTAL 2,968 395 


* Includes capacity of drawn wire 


MISC. H-R PRODUCTS 
Capacity By Companies, In Net Tons 


Companies 





American Locomotive Company x ‘ 123,000 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation. . . . 44,000 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation....... 30,800 
Edgewater Stee! Company ; 46,960 
Midvale Company . 9 60,000 

TOTAL 304,760 


Tue Iron AGE 


a 


a aa 


oro 


ie 





6 ig pe me ee ne SEI OOOO 








Tons 


175,000 


18,800 
234,509 


253,400 


55,009 


731,000 
63,000 


794,000 


24,500 
364,000 
155,000 

55,000 

14,800 
180,000 

6,000 
2,500 
264,000 
2,000 
282,000 
89,000 
218,000 
310,000 
375,000 
150,000 


1,997,020 
219,230 
169,000 


2, 385,250 


6,360,350 


ans 


22,500 
2,850 
34,600 
53,000 
354,000 
3,200 
22,200 
136,000 
20,000 
50,140 
71,400 
40,000 
15,000 
3,775 
50,000 
12,000 
30,000 
420,000 
28,000 
32,600 
3,000 
246,000 
1,000 
4,000 
2,000 
40,000 
10,00 
12,00 
44,06 
6,501 
$6,001 
100.00: 
55,000 
21,60 
36 ,OOt 
32,000 








is 

23,000 
$4,000 
30,800 
16,960 
90,000 
4, 760 


HOT-ROLLED BARS, BAR SIZE SHAPES 
Capacity in Net Tons by Companies, Including Concrete Reinforcing Bars 


y Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Swedo Iron Corporation 
ompany, W 





Art Steel Corporation 
Sheffield Steel Corporation 


TOTAL 
Atlantic Steel Company 
Bethichem Steel Corporation 
B 


chem Stee] Company 
Bethichem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 





TOTAL 


Boiardi Steel Corporation 
Bor g-Warner Corporation 
‘ Alloy Steel Corporation 
Bolt Company 
Steel Company 
Company, A. M 
arpenter Steel Company 
or Fuel and Iron Corporation 
jumbia Tool Steel Company 
nors Steel Company 
Copperweld Steel Company 
Crucible Steel Company of America 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Company 
Firth Sterling Steel and Carbide Corporation 
Ford Motor Company 
er Brothers Company 
Highland Iron & Steel, Inc 
ad Steel Company 
ional Harvester Company 
sey Shore Steel Company 
Jessop Steel Company 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply Company 
Jud Steel Corporation 
Ss <aiser Steel Corporation 
Ae Knoxville Iron Company 
. Je Steel Company 
robe Electric Steel Company 
t Iron and Steel Company 
Rolling Mill Corporation 
nal Steel C oration 
reat Lakes Steel Corporation 
Nort » Steel, Inc 
cthwest Steel Rolling Mills, Inc 
mn Steel Mills 
ates Steel Corporation 
x Manufacturing Company 
k Stee] Company 
c Steel Corporation 
Electric Steel Company 
mons Company 






















eto 

















+ 
? 
ri 
ate 





Sweet's Steel Company 

Texas Steel Company 

Tumken Roller Bearing Company 
Tredegar Company 


& 
; 4 Sunonds Saw and Steel Company 
j 





eg United States Steel Corporation 
Rp American Steel and Wire Company 
Po nbia Steel Company 
r inessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co 
; ted States Stecl Company 
2 TOTAL 
% ersal-Cyclops Stee] Corporation 
j a Vanacdium-Alloys Steel Company 
ey; Colomal Steel Company 
= TOTAL 
= an Crucible Steel Company 
: W st Virginia Steel and Manufacturing Co 
§ Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
4 Grand Torar 
i 








eee 


muary 3, 





Other than 
Concrete 
Reinforcement 


| 

| 34,800 
| 12,000 
35,000 


19,000 
114,000 


133,000 


20,000 


1,462,000 
214,000 


| 1,676,000 
| 40,000 
92,000 
3,200 
40,500 
| $5,000 
| 50,000 
24,600 
74,000 
1,800 
7,400 
320,000 
| 447,100 
| 22,400 
| 8,000 
11,550 
145,000 
18,000 
45,000 
345,000 
503,800 
30,000 
6,000 
485,000 
15,000 
14,000 
46,000 
51,500 
24,000 
5,500 
60,000 
16,500 





60,000 


17,000 
100,000 
85,000 
15,000 
54,000 

(b) 3,156,000 
180,000 
33,000 


6,000 
(c) 47,000 
26,000 
93,000 
22,000 


102,500 
68,940 
158,400 
2,452,200 


2,782, 040 
| 15, 400 
6,000 
6,720 
12,720 
3,000 _ 


10,000 
| 342,000 


| 11,977,810 











ANNUAL CAPACITY (N. T.) 








Concrete Reinforcement Bar Size 
— Sh 
New Billet | _ 
eee ae =a 
se ; (a) 
sisapegtihinddetstet litres — 
151,700 25,000 | 77,700 
151,700 | ES ooo | 77,7 
20,000 | 18,000 
300,000 | 168,000 
161,000 62,000 
Fietiapninielinapeesth i: 
461.0 000 230,000 
10,000 (a) 
25,000 20,000 (a) 
25,000 
40,000 | 20,000 
' 
10,000 | 55,000 
| 
40,000 20,000 50,000 
‘ } (a) 
(a) 
2,000 10,000 50,000 
1,000 
40,000 
(a) 
23,100 13,900 
6,000 107,000 24,000 
(a) 
53,500 
12,000 3,000 
8,000 
(a) 
30,000 40,000 
36,000 | 
(a) 
3,000 (a) 
(a) 
42,000 
5,000 
126,260 | 16,760 
67,400 (a) 
168,100 331,000 
361,760 | 347,760 
| 
} } 
10,000 20,000 
6,000 | | 17,000 


1,254,560 403,500 912,366 


(a) Included in capacity of bars—other than concrete reinforcement. 
(b) Includes concrete reinforcement bars and tube rounds. 
(c) Includes splice bars, tie plates and rerolled concrete reinforcement bars. 








EL 





STRIP FOR TERNE, TINPLATE 
Capacity by Companies In Net Tons 





Companies: 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation: 

Bethichem Steel Company............- 1,000,000 
Granite City Steel Company............. 370,000 
Inland Steel Company. ..........-+++++- 245,000 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. .... 440,000 
National Stee] Corporation: 

Weirton Steel Company..... .. 
Republic Steel Corporation... . 


United States Steel Corporation: 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co... 








United States Steel Company........... 
Ws dc ccnndvesctacé sc 2,059,530 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company. .. 330,000 


4,694,530 


(a) Included in capacity of hot rolled sheets. 


BLANKS, BILLETS FOR TUBES 
Capacity by Companies In Net Tons 


Companies: 

Babcock & Wilcox Tube Company....... 39,600 
Crucible Steel Company of America. ..... 90,000 
Inland Steel Company... .........+++++ 5,000 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation... ... 420,000 
Pittsburgh Steel Company............- . 350,000 
Republic Steel Corporation............- (a) 

Timken Roller Bearing Company... .... | 216,500 


United States Steel Corporation: 


National Tube Company............ ‘ 2,250,800 
United States Gteel Company...... 26,200 
Tora........ 2,277,000 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 540, 000 
Granp TOTAL | 3,938,100 


(a) Included in capacity of bars— 


other than concrete reinforcement. 


FORGING INGOTS, BILLETS 
Ingots, Billets, Blooms, by Companies 














Companies: 
Alan Wood Steel Company 37,500 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 3,850 
Armco Steel Corporation | 2,140 
Sheffield Steel Corporation 24,800 
Torar 26,940 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation: 3 " 
Bethlehem Steel Company 153,000 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation | 500 
Crucible Steel Company of America 22,000 
Harrisburg Steel Corporation 75,000 
Inland Steel Company | 20,000 
International Harvester Company | 36,000 
Timken Roller Bearing Company. | 20,000 
United States Steel Corporation: 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. 11,800 
United States Steel Company ‘ 262,200 
Meisecncdundesde chau ai 274,000 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube dienene. 7 9,000 
Granp ToTAL | 677,790 





ee ee 









U. S. Capacity: Hot-rolled sheets and 
strip, wire products; all by companies 





ISTRY 


HOT-ROLLED STRIP 
Capacity by Companies In Net Tons 


CAPACITY OF WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS 
Galvanized, Barbed Wire, Fence, Bale Ties, Nails and Staples 


Plain, 
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(a) Includes hot rolled strip. 
(b) Includes plates. 




















| ANNUAL CAPACITY (N. T.) 7 Companies: 
poo oF a Acme Steel Company............ : 
| Plain | Galvanized — Barbed Woven Bale Alan Wood Gael Connpiingy s4a3 nae ee — 
i ne ee es Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation. . wee] 150,000 
Companies: | | | | a aon aay... ee 4 32,000 ° 
Alloy Mctal Wire Company | 3,500 | . . } ° Soon inane Se mee gl | 30,000 Ag 
American Chain & Cable Co. Inc 95,000 | 25,000 | .... 600 SuiiieltuhGunee 3,000 ar 
Angell Nail & Chaplet Company 22,000 | 18,000 oe ompeny | 600 Q 
=. isc enenne cancion ‘iain : Byers Company, A. M | 60,000 An 
Armco Steel Corporation : 18,000 Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation... 600 As 
Sheffield Steel Corporation | 238,000 | 68,000 63,100 _ 24,000 | _ 30,500 10,000 Connors Steel Company............... 21,600 = 
= | inten — Z Inland Steel Compan: , ' 
TOTAL 256,000 68,000 | 63,100 | 24,000 | 30,500 | 10,000 Sehumnetinead Wiavenan Gi. ca Bs 
- paitennentlimemepetaien santa - * wee iN ee ne 2 ©. 2 See ’ Be 
Atlantic Steel Company 87,600 | 31,000 43, 000 13, 000 35,000 | 6,000 Kaiser Steel Corporation............ . 62,000 E 
Atlantic Wire Company. . | 26,000 3,500 } Knoxville Iron Company......... } 1,500 Bi 
& — — —|— -—| - Laclede Steel Company......... ¥é | 78,000 By 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation: | | | McLouth Steel Corporation... .... a 80,400 Cr 
Bethlehem Stee] Company 563,000 | 132,000 | 85,000 22,000 18,000 | 15,000 National Steel Corporation: C 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 42,000 | | | } eee tine Steel Soon | ; ( 
perenne enenagseereeennenren coe iienaemnrenn ration... . 375,000 
TOTAL 605, 000 | 132,000 | 85 000 22,000 18,000 | 15,000 Newport Steel Corporation. . | 30 C 
| | Republic Steel C ti | Grane E 
nnanel sna sneer cease |— a eel Cor ation . 7 5 
Cedarburg Wire, Wire Nail & Screw Co ] | 1,350 Roebling’s Sons Semmens (John A.) : be F 
Buffalo Bolt Company 24,000 | | Sharon Steel Corporation — a oe 585, F 
Chicago Steel & Wire Company 23,000 | 2,500 | . | Si ne ae Rem 585,000 
3 E 2, * imonds Saw and Stcel aremeareed cmante 780 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation | 286,000 84,000 | 54,000 32,400 | 18,000 | 21,700 Stanley Works. . : 130,000 
California Wire Cloth Corp. | 43,200 3,700 | | 2,700 Superior Steel Corporation . tienes 115,000 
ms | —}—__—__— : ee 
ToTAL 329, 200° | 84,000 54,000 | 36,100 | 18,000 | 24,400 United States Steel Corporation: 
Continental Steel Corporation | 155,000 | 60,000 | $1,000 31,000 54,000 | 15,000 American Steel and Wire Company.... 82,120 
Copperweld Steel Company | 55,000 | | | 175 | Columbia Steel Company. . ene : 16,020 
Crucible Stee! Company of America 12,000 | ] | Geneva Steel Company sol 715,000 
Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Company 18,000 | Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co.... .| 58,100 
Davis Wire & Cable Corp., K. H. 12,000 1,200 | | 600 United States Steel Company............| 638,630 
Detroit Steel Corporation | 144,000 12,000 21,600 | —- _ 
Driscoll Wire Company | 12,000 | 600 | | TOTAL ovsvoseues -.| 1,509,870 
Driver Company, Wilbur B | 2,000 } — -—- 
Ford Motor Company | 52,000 | | Washburn Wire Company.............. | 61,200 
Igoe Brothers, Inc | 30,000 | 2,500 | Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company . 12,000 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation | 250,000 68,400 66,000 36,000 14,400 | foment a a 
Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply Company 2,000 | | | GRanD TOTAL... 4,907,550 2 | 
a" - — - - a 
Keystone Steel & Wire Company | 261,000 145,000 | 49,000 39,000 | 237,000 | bd 
Mid-States Steel & Wire Co. } 100,000 | 50, 000 12,500 18,000 29, 500 | 6,000 i 
hapeuibniiaiadestetiantslitiastineaimatatal | 4 ae 
TOTAL... | 361,000 | 195,000 | 61,500 | $7,000 tf 266, 500 | 6,000 A 
i italia j—__ ‘cantpauittie tinnatiidiea inal es q 
Laclede Steel Company | 90,000 | 10,000 | 
Macwhyte Company “an 12,000 | 1,000 | | 
Madison Wire Company Inc | 8,700 | 2,000 | | 
National-Standard Company | 44,200 | 7,300 | 
New England High Carbon Wire Company 11,000 | | HOT-ROLLED ae T 
Nichols Wire & Aluminum Co 65,700 13,500 | 15,450 16,500 15,000 11,100 i mpanies In Net Tons 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co. 252,000 | 170,000 | 40,800 26,400 38,000 | 32, 400 Ca pacity by Co Pp es 
Pittsburgh Steel Company 324,000 | 100,000 | 45,500 20,000 125,000 eee ere et - 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co. | 38, 000 | 1,000 aa, aint 
| ——————— - jan eel Company WH 
ToTaL.... | 362,000 | 101,000 | 45,500 | 20,000 125,000 | Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation } 120,000 
| ° pene oie a | csiemasenrereanlone ; : 
| | A Steel Co tion | 1,984,006 
Prentiss & Company, Geo. W 5,000 | Shefheld Steel Guepumnitn E | 9 rer 
| Republic Steel Corporation | 348,000 | 105,000 | 113,000 | 35,000 41,000 | 13,000 bas 
Roebling’s Sons Company, John A | 86,400 | 24,000 | | TOTAL j 1,993.10 
Seneca Wire & Mfg. Company } 15,000 | 1,000 | Bethichem Steel Corporation: | 
| Sherman Steel & Wire Co } 1,500 Bethlehem Stee! Company 3,792,000 
| Spencer Wire Corporation 24,000 | Borg-Warner Corporation | 125,000 
Thompson Wire Company | 12,000 j | Continental Steel Corporation 130,000 
Union Wire Rope Corporation | 35,000 | 5,000 | Crucible Steel Company of America | 42,200 
|— } — ———— |- Disston & Sons Inc., Henry 10,600 
United States Stee] Corporation: | | | Eastern Stainless Stee] Corporation ‘ 18,000 
American Steel & Wire Co. 1,690,520 525,580 349,960 182,690 221,220 | 24,790 Empire Stee] Company 120,000 
Columbia Steel Company 123,950 27,230 53,870 4,190 7,660 | 3,450 Ford Motor Company 975,000 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company 170,600 | 75,100 87,700 28,000 81,700 | 7,400 Inland Steel Company 1,400,000 
— ra Ta . — ani International Harvester esenevett 18,000 
ToTAL 1,985,070 627,910 491,530 | 214, 880 | 310,589 | _35,640 Jessop Steel Company 5,000 
ee . i eee — ee hlin Steel C t 524,400 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp 6,000 | | | eel Comscaten a t 43,000 
cae ts eee 15 oe McLouth Steel Corporation 471,900 
cob Wire Works ot Mahoning Valley Steel Co 120,000 
Western Auto. Machine Screw Co 12,000 | - _ Tg —" — 
Wickwire Brothers, Inc 35,000 7,500 7,000 | 300 . National Steel Corporation: | 
Wilson Steel & Wire Company 40,000 | 10,000 20,000 ; 4,200 Great Lakes Steel Corporation 2,260,000 
Wright Steel & Wire Co., G. F 15,000 3,700 Weirton Steel Company... (a) 2,075,000 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 72, 000 | 15, 000 | TOTAL...... 4,335,000 
Granp TOTAL 6 129, 37 0 | 1 787,110 1,200,330 | 532, 955 965 980 173,340 Newport Steel Corporation. 180,000 
} ; : Parkersburg Steel Company 36,000 
Superior Sheet Stee! Division 140,000 
TOTAL. .... és : 176,000 
| Reeves Steel and Manufacturing Company. 75,000 
| Republic Steel Corporation (b) 1,737,000 
} Sharon Steel Corporation: 
| Niles Rolling Mill Company............ 150,000 
| Sheet Stee! Mills, Inc... .............+5+ 55,000 
| Simonds Saw and Steel Company 4,000 
| United States Steel Corporation: 
| Columbia Steel Company. . 317,040 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. 628,000 
| United States Steel Company 4,204 70 
j TOTAL.... 5,149,810 
| Universal-Cyclops Stee! Corporation 13,100 
| Vanadium-Alloys Stee! Company: 
| Colonial Steel Company... 4,120 
| Wheeling Steel Corporation | 903,000 
Whitney Apollo Corporation (The) | 132,000 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 1,041,000 
Granp TOTAL 24,890,230 


THe Iron ACE 
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Capacity: Pipes and tubes, and skelp . . . 





PIPE AND TUBE CAPACITY BY COMPANIES Steet Compeny Nemes Changed or 















































































































. e . . . : 
Tons Butt, Lap, Electric, Spiral and Gas Weld; Seamless, Pressure, Mechanical Tubing Discontinued Since 1948 
tees a ————— Baldwin Locomotive Works — Name changed in 
di ANNUAL CAPACITY (N. T.) 1950 to Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 

000 vemieen | Biectsic | Spiel | | | pressure | Mechanical : 
218,000 Buttweld | Lapweld | Seamicss weld weld | Gesweld | Galvanized | “tubing | tubicg. Barium Steel & Forge, Inc.—Name changed in 
— Lebel me m cr ao eee 1950 to Industrial Forge & Steel, Inc. 

wd mpanies Te 
30,000 Tubing Compan ae Th BCS 800 ass. Cb heehee 1,000 Carnegie-Iilinois Steel Corp. — Subsidiary of 

3 Ag Tubing pany 9 d 

1000 Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp ‘ — 1,800 bah Es jetesene 7 5 cous Pes United States Steel Corp. Merged into Unite 
60,000 nerican Botel Pretnets. -_ 1 Eeese erates oe 13.000 30,000 States Steel Co., January, 1951. 

7 American Pipe & Steel Corp. : : : ’ - 

600 Armco Steel Corporation . . tee 24,000 ° | _ 24,000 Detroit Tube and Steel Co.—Subsidiary of Sharon 
21,600 Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co. 143,000} 39,400 | 67,200} 115,200 Steel Corp. Operated as separate company 
aan Basalt Rock Company ; Bee orcs | until 1949. Now operated as division of Sharon 
aa Bethlehem Steel by tana | a ore anu) Steel Con 

»000 Bethlehem Steel Company . A . J } . 

' ae 37,200 | . 4,000 3, ; = as . 
raee eG wm hg ay |’ 47,000} 90,000 ca sia00| > Buss Erie Forge & Steel Co.—Subsidiary Erie Forge 
80,400 ~yntral Steel Tube Co... 4,500 oo ; Co. Operated as separate company until July, 
Fuel & Iron Corp | } 1950, when it was dissolved. Property since 
375,000 nt Steel — a ay SEF 100,000 .. | operated as part of Erie Forge Co. 

‘ bia Steel & ting Co... ‘ J ; we . . 
mae ctroweld Steel Corporation 17,000 | 2,000 "5.000 Ewald Iron Co.—Plant abandoned in 1950, 

fs med Tubes, Inc | J | ’ : 
aa etz-Moon Tube Co., Inc. | 60,000 . 20.00 | International Detrola Corp.—Name changed in 
—_ Globe Steel Tubes Company 72,000| 1,800 | 24,000 49,800 March, 1949, to Newport Steel Corp. 

) . | | ", ’ 

: Hofmann Industries, Inc. | | 600 | 
130,000 Ivins Steel Tube Works, Inc 1,300 a 
115,000 Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp | ” 190,000 | 120,000 | 420,000 | 45,000 | | | 84,000 | 55,000 Lay ee — uired in August, 1948, by 

=e Kaiser Steel Corp 135,000 | . 208,000 80,000 | rmco \ . 

Kane Boiler Works, Inc. E. . 18,000 | | . 4 : 
82,120 Laclede Steel Company | 60,000 | | 24,000 | 5,000| 35,000 30,000 Janson Steel & Iron Co. — Plant abandoned in 
16,020 : Mark & Company, Clayton } | | | 24,000 | 8,400 24,000 1948. 

715,000 P Master Tank & Welding, Ltd | 100,000 | “ a ai 
58,100 = © Mercer Tube & Mfg. Company 100,000 | 70,000 | Kaiser Company, Inc. (Iron and Steel Div.) 
638,636 Michigan Seamless Tube Co. 19,000 | } 19,000 Name of this division changed in August, 1949 

_ National Supply Company | 222,000 | 45,000 336,000 | 6,000 | | 93,000 | 10,000 to Kaiser Stee! Corp. 

1,509,870 Naylor Pipe Company | | | 18,000 } So : E 
canal / Newport Steel Corporation } 90,000} . Bsskai'| | Missouri-Illinois Furnaces, Inc.—Ac uired in Feb- 
61,200 Hy Nikoh Tube Company 200,000 | | 80,000 ruary, 1951, by Granite City Steel Co. 
12.000 Bat Ohio Seamless Tube Company | 33,600 8,400 } | |} 42,000 Re 
. S 4 Tube Company eee 7,500} 10,000 | | 4,000} 13,500 Phoenix-Apollo Steel Co.—Plant at Phoenixville, 
4,907,550 . argh ae ae ‘“ aaa | 360,000 | | | oe rye Pa., acquired by Central Iron and Steel Co., 
wa tsburgh Tube Company } ‘ , - D 
# blic Steel Corporation 250,000 | 767,000 120,000} 61,000} 84,000 August, 1949, since operated by Phoenix tron 
mi ¢ Steel Company j 2,000 | 1,500 | & Steel Co., a subsidiary. Plant at Apollo, Pa., 
| > : 
n Steel Corporation | acquired by Whitney-Apollo Corp., November, 
Brainard Steel Company } | | 64,800 | | 1949. 
@ Sharon Tube Company | 9,000 “| Pine | Works Co.—Plant abandoned in 1950 
= Shenango Tube Company | | =: 96,000 | | 46,000 Pine Iron orks Co. he 
3 Smith Corporation, A. O. . | 620,000 | j e 
ma 6 Smith Corp. of Texas, A. O ‘ 480,000 | | Plymouth Tube Co.—Plant abandoned in 1949. 
f= Simmons Company 3,100 ot | . 
T Hm South Chester Tube Company 108,000 call | Portsmouth Steel Corp.—Acquired January, 1950, 
ons Sm Southeastern Metals Co., Inc 15,000 | | 15,000 by Detroit Steel Corp. 
ho = Southern Pipe & Casing Company | é 34,000 | | } : : 7 5 
Bice ard Tube Company d 60,000 | 45,000 Richmond Rolling Mills, Inc.—Plant abandoned in 
| r Tube Company > wns ane 1,500 } | | | | 1949. 
Wn Le Taylor Forge & Pipe Works : 12,000 | 72,000 } | ; xt 
120,000 See = Timken Roller Bearing Company 210,000 | 210,000 Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co.—Since Oct., 1948, a divi- 
1,984.00 AN oe Company — | 15,000 sion of National Lead Co. 
9 100 Trent Tube Company 3 | X : : 
are Tube Reducing Corporation ; | 30 000 | | } _ 30,000 Trent Tube Manufacturing Co.—Acquired Sep- 
§ United States Steel Corporation ee 9 i tember, 1948, by Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
e ( ed Western Steel Corp... 1,190,500 | | ’ Y bsidi d 
ce ae Cor atec Stee orp. . ’ } | | | | - Operat a n 
3,792,000 hr a National Tube Company 503,000} ...... | 1,845,000} 141,000 | 179,400 | 105,900 | 214,200 ae aang - a subsidiary under 
125,000 . rains dsnaieniceeeeaaaei siiaaia taisinihane eaten “ ] u . 
30,000 | « | 79.4 c ? 
92.200 a tore v+e-| 503,000) . 1,845,000 | 1,331,500 | [BERGE | SOS ee) Sees Ulster Iron Works—Plant abandoned in 1950. 
10,600 eee =6Vacuum Melt, I , af : | ; 
18,000 = Wheatland Tube Gon pany 121.470 | ved 8.300 | 83,000 Worth Steel Co.—Acquired February, 1951, by 
120,000 ae = Wheeling Steel Corporation "| 300,000 | Cee | 120,000 Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp. Operated as 
_— z Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 528,000 | | 462,000! 354,000 252,000 12,000 separate subsidiary under name of Claymont 
"18,000 kg Torar | 2,869,570 447,000 | 3,960,900 | 5,127,700 | 153,000 18,000 | 1,378,800 | 360,100 |1,270,500 Stee! Corp. 
5,000 2 | | 
1,524,400 
43,000 ve COST INCREASES IN STEEL 
71.98 a} LABOR-RAW MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 1940 - 195)! 
22a SKELP CAPACITY BY COMPANIES CaoroT 
2,075,000 ' ‘ ‘ 
——— if ron and Steel Skelp Capacity by Companies In Net Tons 
180,000 nea aiken ae me 2 et 
~~ 36,000 oi | ANNUAL CAPACITY (N. T.) 
140,000 . |-_— - 
oa . ; | Steel | Iron | Tota 
176,000 a — — aici 
"75,006 panies | 
1,737,000 A Steel Corporation 
ie. 7 Shetheld Steel Corporation 214,000 214,000 
150,000 Bet m Steel Corporation 

000 Bet m Steel Company 430,000 430,000 

= Borg-Warner Corporation 10,000 10,000 

r Byers Company, A. M. 310,000 | 310,000 

317,040 Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 440,000 | | 440,000 

628,000 Kaiser Steel Corporation. . . 436,000 436,000 

4,204,770 Laclede Steel Company ‘ 99,500 99,500 

5.149.810 “epublic Steel Corporation 1,163,000 | . ._|_ 1,163,000 

"43,100 Un « 1 States Steel Corporation: | 

i National Tube Company 509,000 509,000 

oe Vnited States Steel Company....... ua 356,200 356,200 

903.0 ttt tots as a tectt att 

132,000 j TOTAL.;:.... ; | 865,200 865,200 

1,000 Wy ’ “ | —_——_—__——_- — eel 

1,04 « : 1g Steel Corporation | 411,000 . 411,000 
4,890,230 Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company .-|___ 888,000 |_......._|__ 888,000 0 50 100 150 200 250 300 

: Grand Tora i 4,956,700 | 310,000 | 5,266,700 PERCENTAGE COST INCREASES !95!i OVER 1940 
' ' 
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CANADA—TOTAL FINISHED HOT-ROLLED STEEL PRODUCTS 











a | 
Raile—60 Ibs. or less per yard 5,600 
“ —Over 60 Ibs. per yard 451,300 
Long joint or splice bars and tie plates | 80,700 
Structural shapes—Heavy 79,700 
> “ —Light 127,100 
Steel piling (Rolled) | 16,000 
Platee—Sheared | 193,800 
Plates—Universal | 1,600 
Sheets—Hot rolled 333,000 
Skelp | $8,000 
Strip for cold reduced black plate and tin plate 412,000 
Bars—Other than concrete reinforcement | 790,000 
“ —Concrete reinforcement —New billet 72,000 
—_ - _ —Rerolled 21,000 
Wire rods | 299,000 
Ingots, blooms and billets for forging purpcees j 158,500 
All other finished hot rolled | 317,500 
ToTaL | 3,416,800 

Companies: 
Algoma Stee! Corporation, Limited. | 755,700 
Atlantic Industries Limited | 22,000 
Atlas Steels, Limited... . | 206,000 
Burlington Steel Company, Ltd. | 44,500 
Canadian Tube & Stee! Products, Limited 172,000 
Dominion Foundries and Steel, Limited 340,000 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, Ltd $03,300 


| 
| 
| 
Manitoba Rolling Mill Company, Limited | 62,300 





Steel Company of Canada, Limited 1,276,000 
Vancouver Rolling Mills, Ltd. | 35,000 
Tora 3,416,800 

| 

Rails—60 Ibs. or less per yard: | 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited | 5,600 

Rafle—Over 60 Ibs. per yard 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited 171,300 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, Ltd. 280,000 
TOTAL 451,300 


STEEL CAPACITY OF CANADA 





Long Joint or Splice Bars and Tie Plates: 





Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited aesey 13,500 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, Ltd... . . ous 25,200 
Steel Company of Canada, Limited jwnaes 42,000 
ToTaL ovens ~~ 80,700 
Structural Shapes—Heavy 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited $0,500 
Atlantic Industries Limited 12,000 
Manitoba Rolling Mill Company, Limited 6,200 
Steel Company of Canada, Limited 11,000 
ToTaL = 79,700 
Structural Shapes—Light 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited 103,000 
Manitoba Rolling Mill Company, Limited . 6,100 
Steel Company of Canada, Limited. . 18,000 
TOTAL 127,100 
Steel Piling (Rolled): 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited 16,000 
Plates (Sheared and Universal): 
Algoma Stee! Corporation, Limited 3,800 
Dominion Foundries and Steel, }. «nit: d 90,000 
Manitoba Rolling Mill Company, Limited 1,100 
Steel Company of Canada, Limited 100,500 
TOTAL 195,400 
Sheets—Hot Rolled: 
Atlas Steels, Limited e 6,000 
Steel Company of Canada, Limited 327,000 
ToTaL 333,000 
Skelp: 
Steel Company of Canada, Limited 58,000 
Strip for Cold Reduced Black Plate and Tin Plate: 
Dominion Foundries and Steel, Limited 250,000 
Steel Company of Canada, Limited | 162,000 





ToTAL | 412,000 




















Long Joint or Splice Bars and Tie Plates: —_ 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited... . 13.500 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, Ltd.............. 25.00 
Steel Company of Canada, Limited................... 42,000 

TOMB. ces ccccccces cop moons 80.700 

Structural Shapes—Heavy: 

Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited. . $0,500 
Atlantic Industries Limited........... 6... 066660604, 12,000 
Manitoba Rolling Mill Company, Limited............. 6% 
Steel Company of Canada, Limited Cites 11,000 

Tora. annie 79,700 

Structural Shapes—Light: 

Manitoba Rolling Mill Company, Limited. . éoodd 6100 

Steel Company of Canada, Limited....... : 18.000 

ToTaL.. . : ; , 127.100 

Stee! Piling (Rolled): : 

Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited ° 16,000 

Plates (Sheared and Universal): ‘ 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited . 3,800 
Dominion Foundries and Steel, Limited. eee 90,000 
Manitoba Rolling Mill Company, Limited. . 1,100 
Steel Company of Canada, Limited... 100,500 

Torar 195,400 

Sheets—Hot Rolled: 

Atlas Steels, Limited... . . A 6,000 
Steel Company of Canada, Limited 327,000 

TOTAL : ‘ f ~ 333,000 

Skelp: >a 
Steel Company of Canada, Limited éwsiee 58.000 

Strip for Cold Reduced Black Plate and Tin Plate: eal 
Dominion Foundries and Steel, Limited — 250,000 
Steel Company of Canada, Limited. 162,000 

Torta. ‘ a “412,000 


COKE CAPACITY OF CANADA 





Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited. . . 
Dominion Foundries and Steel, Limited 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, Ltd. 
Steel Company of Canada, Limited. . . 


TOTAL.... 


BLAST FURNACES OF CANADA Companies: 


Algoma Steel Corporation, Ltd.....| 12 | 1,000,000 /(a)1| . . 1,000,000 









Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited 
Canadiar Furnace Co., Limited 


5 1,035,000 

2 
Dominion Foundries and Steel, Limited 1 

3 

3 


215,500 
275,000 
594,950 
756,000 


Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation, Ltd 
Steel Company of Canada, Limited 





Tora, 14 2,876,450 


(a) Included under “Pig Iron.” 


CANADIAN STEEL COMPANIES 


Algoma Steel Corp., Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, On- 
tario. 

Atlantic Industries Ltd., Amherst, N. S. 

Atlas Steels, Ltd., Welland, Ontario. 

Burlington Steel Co., Ltd., 319 Sherman Ave., 
North, Hamilton. Ontario. 

Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Lfd., 62! West 
Craig St., Montreal 3, Quebec. 

Canadian Furnace Co., Ltd., 503 Queen St., East 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 

Canadian Steel Corp., Ltd., 1219 Walker Road, 
Walkerville, Ontario. 

Canadian Tube & Steel Products, Ltd., 5765 
Hamilton St., Montreal, P. Q. 


Dominion Foundries and Steel, Ltd., Depew St., 
Hamilton, Ontario 
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pany, Ltd... 


ee feel este eens nsten eeteenenenss Canadian Tube & Stee’ 


Atlas Steels, Ltd...... nek ae cena es 
Burlington Steel Company, Ltd....| . : inl 1 | 15,000 15,000 
Canadian Car & Foundry Com- 


1 Products, 


OPEN HEARTH | BESSEMER ELECTRIC 





Total 

oe ~ Annual Annual . Annual es 

No. of capacity ~) OTs Wt | | Gers | eT 
ovens mM TS S$ | | | pp 

[pai Tee Kinds: 

244 1,230,000 Open hearth—Basic 46 | 3,305,000 a pee 3,205,000 
173 431,400 Electric... . 20 | 704,500 704,506 
taal ee Tora 46 | 3,305,000} 1 20 | 704,500 | 4,009,500 
593 2,736,400 Steel for castings included above..| .. | 35,000 | .. Le 40,000 | 75,000 


6 | 200,000 200,000 


cues 3 35,000 2] @&) 35,000 





1,035,000 Ree sinh tunenncei 3 | 100,000 | 100,00 

223,000 Dominion Foundries and Steel 
275,000 Dicckscdvihsckaed tpeceiar a 350,000 5 | 250,000 | 600,000 
594,950 Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., Ltd.| 10 | 685,000 | .. | . . | « | 28,000] 713,000 
756,000 Manitoba Rolling Mill Co., Ltd.. 4 80,000 | .. | ...... 1} 20,000 | 100,000 
"9,883,950 Steel Company of Canada, Ltd.. 3B 1,155,000 ce feces is 91,500 1,246,500 
Toms... -se«s{ 46 | 3,305,000 |(a)1 . | 20 | 704,500 | 4,009,500 


(a) Used in melting charge for open hearth furnaces. 
(b) Included in capacity shown for open hearth furnaces. 


Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. 

Electro Metallurgical Co. of Canada, Ltd., Wel- 
land, Ontario. 

Exolon Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Frost Steel & Wire Co., Ltd., 250 Lottridge St., 
Hamilton, Ontario. 

Graham Nail & Wire Products, Ltd., 35 Fraser 
Ave., Toronto |, Ontario. 

Laidlaw Bale Tie & Wire Co., Ltd., Birmingham 
St., Hamilton, Ontario. 

Lionite Abrasives, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


Manitoba Rolling Mill Co., Ltd., 845 Logan Ave. 
W., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Morrison Steel _— Co., Ltd., Granville Island, 


Vancouver, 5 


Page-Hersey Tubes, Ltd., 100 Church St., Toronto 
1, Ontario. 

Pender & Co., Ltd., 300-32! Charlotte St. 
St. John, N. 8B. 

St. Lawrence Alloys & Metals, Ltd., Beauhorno's 
Quebec. 

Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd., P. O. Box 6072, Mom 
treal, Quebec. 


Simonds Canada Abrasive Co., Ltd., Arvido 
Quebec. 


Stanley Steel Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. 


Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, 0” 
tario. 


Trenton Steel Works, Ltd., Main St., Trenton, N. § 
Union Drawn Steel Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Oniaric 
Vancouver Rolling Mills, Ltd., Vancouver, 8. C. 


Tue Iron AGE 












13,00 
35.200 
se 
80.700 











3,205,000 


704,S0¢ 


4,009,500 


75 ,00( 


1,000,006 
200,000 
15,000 





35,00 
100,006 


600,00¢ 
713,000 
100,000 
1,246,500 


4,009,500 


Toronto 


'’ 
otte St. 


sub rno's 


072, Mon 


One ea ey 


eA ss = 


ni 
ri 






Steel Co. 
Acmei0 Archer Ave. Chicago 8, Il. 
Tubin Co. 
4 W eal Bt. Springfield, Ohio 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 

Conshohocken, Pa. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 

2020 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Alloy Metal Wire Co., Inc. 

igth & Penn. Ave., Prospect Park, Pa. 
American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 

230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
American Locomotive Co. 

30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
American Metal Products Co. 

5959 Linsdale Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 
American Pipe & Steel Corp. 

Alhambra, Calif. 
American Shim Steel Co. 

Second Ave. & 6th St., New Kensington, Pa. 
American Steel and Wire Co. of N. J. 

Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland 18, Ohio 
American Swedo Iron Corp. 

400 Railroad St., Danville, Pa. 

Ames & Co., Inc., W. 

417 Communipaw Ave., Jersey City 4, N. J. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 

Latrobe, Pa. 

Angell Nail & Chaplet Co. (The) 

1580 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Armco Steel Corp. 

708 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio 
Atlantic Steel Co. 

P. O. Box 1714, Atlanta 1, Ga. 

Atlantic Wire Co. 

1 Church St., Branford, Conn. 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co. 

Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Steel Works Div.) 

Burnham, Mifflin County, Pa. 

Barium Steel Corp. 
» Broad St., New York, N. Y. 
Basalt Rock Co. (Steel Products Div.) 
8th & River Sts., Napa, Calif. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 

San Francisco 19, Calif. 

Blair Strip Steel Co. 

1209 Butler Ave., New Castle, Pa. 
Bliss & Laughlin, Inc. 

Harvey, Il. 

Boiardi Steel Corp. 

Milton, Pa, 

Borg Warner Corp. (Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Calumet Steel Div., Franklin Steel Div.) 

$10 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, II. 
Braeburn Alloy Steel Corp. 

Braeburn, Pa. 

Brainard Steel Co. 

Warren, Ohio 
Brooke Iron Co. 

Birdsboro, Pa. 

Buffalo Bolt Co. 

\0l East Ave., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Buffalo Steel Co. 

Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Bundy Tubing Co, 

“109 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14, Mich. 
Byers Co, 

lt Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 30 
California Cold Rolled Steel Corp. 

_'40 Telegraph Road, Los Angeles 22. 
California Wire Cloth Corp. 

C ‘0 19th Ave., Oakland 6, Calif. 
~alumet Steel Division 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Cars enter Steel Co, 
Ced West Bern St., Reading, Pa. 
ecarburg Wire, Wire Nail & Screw Co. 
arburg, Ozaukee County, Wis. 
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Central Iron and Steel Co. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 
Central Steel Tube Co. 

Clinton, Iowa 
Chester Blast Furnace, Inc. 

Chester, Pa. 
Chicago Steel & Wire Co. 

10257 Torrence Ave., Chicago 17, Il. 
Claymont Steel Corp. 

Claymont, Del. 
Cleveland Cold Rolling Mills Co. 

Stroud Road, R. F. D.—3, Berea, Ohio 
Climax Molybdenum Co. 

500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
Cold Metal Products Co. 

2131 Wilson Ave., Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Colonial Steel Co. 

Monaca, Pa. 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp. 

Continental Oil Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 
Columbia Steel Co. 

Russ Bldg., San Francisco 6, Calif. 
Columbia Steel & Shafting Co. 

P. O. Box 1557, Pittsburgh 80, Pa. 
Columbia Tool Steel Co. 

14th St., Chicago Heights, Il. 
Compressed Steel Shafting Co. 

1587 Hyde Park Ave., Readville, Mass. 
Connors Steel Co. 

Birmingham 1, Ala. 
Consolidated Western Steel Corp. 

Box 2015, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 
Continental Steel Corp. 

Kokomo, Ind. 
Copperweld Steel Co. 

Glassport, Pa. 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc. 

4425 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 8, Md. 
Crucible Steel Company of America 

405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥. 
Cumberland Steel Co. 

Cumberland, Md. 
Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Co. 

Longwood Ave., Maple Heigths, Cleveland 
Davis Wire & Cable Corp. (K. H.) 

2417 E. 23rd St., Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
Detroit Steel Corp. 

P. O. Box D, Porter Sta., Detroit 9, Mich. 
Detroit Tube & Steel Div. 

Detroit 8, Mich. 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry 

Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa. 
Donner-Hanna Coke Corp. 

Abby & Mystic Sts., Buffalo 20, N. Y¥. 
Driscoll Wire Co. 

Shelton, Conn. 
Driver Co. 

150 Riverside Ave., Newark 4, N. J. 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 

250 Stuart St.. Boston 16, Mass. 
Eastern Stainless Steel Corp. 

P. O. Box 1975, Baitimore 8, Md. 
Edgewater Steel Co. 

P. O. Box 478, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Elco Steel Products Co. 

N. Cedar St., New Castle, Pa. 
Electro Metallurgical Co. 

80 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Electroweld Steel Corp. 

505 W. Foothill Blvd., Azusa, Calif. 
Elliott Brothers Stee! Co. 

Taylor St., New Castle, Pa. 
Empire Steel Corp. 

Mansfield, Ohio 
Erie Forge Co. 

Erie, Pa. 
Falls Hollow Staybolt Co. 

7 Portage Trail, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
Firth Sterling Steel & Carbide Corp. 
$113 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Fitzsimons Steel Co. 
1623 Wilson Ave., Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 


Third and Liberty Aves., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Ford Motor Co. 
3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. 





Formed Tubes, Inc. 

Prairie and Albert, Sturgis, Mich. 
Fort Howard Steel & Wire 

State & Ninth Sts., Green Bay, Wis. 
Franklin Steel Division 

310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ml. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co., Inc. 

Box 551, Butler, Pa. 
Geneva Steel Co. 

P. O. Box 269, Salt Lake City 8, Utah 
Globe Iron Co. 

Jackson, Ohio 
Globe Steel Tubes Co. 

3839 W. Burnham St., Milwaukee 46, Wis. 
Granite City Steel Co. 

Granite City, Ill. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 

Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 
Greer Steel Co. 

Dover, Ohio 
Griffin Manufacturing Co. 

Cherry and Huron Sts., Erie, Pa. 
Hanna Furnace Corp. (The) 

Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 
Harrisburg Steel Corp. 

10th and Herr Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Heller Brothers Co. 

865 Mt. Prospect Ave., Newark 4, N. J. 
Heppenstall Co. 

4620 Hatfiel2 St., Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 
Highland Iron & Steel, Inc. 

Terre Haute, Ind. 
Hind Steel Co., Inc. 

2146 Stanley Terrace, Union, N. J. 
Hofmann Industries, Inc. 

Sinking Springs, Pa. 
lgoe Brothers, Inc. 

Avenue A & Poinier St., Newark 5, N. J. 
Industrial Forge & Steel, Inc. 

1502 Allen Ave., S. E., Canton 1, Ohio 
Ingersoll Steel Division 

310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Il. 
Inland Steel Co. 

38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 8, Il. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 

1900 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 
International Harvester Co. 

180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Il. 
Isaacson Iron Works, Inc. 

P. O. Box 3028, Seattle 14, Wash. 
Ivins Steel Tube Works, Inc. (Ellwood) 
Oak Lane Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jackson Iron & Steel Co. (The) 
Jackson, Ohio 
Jersey Shore Steel Co. 
Jersey Shore, Pa. 
Jessop Steel Co. 
Washington, Pa. 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co., Inc. 
53 Wiser Ave., Worcester 1, Mass. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Third Ave. & Ross St., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply Co. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 
Judson Steel Corp. 
4200 Eastshore Highway, Emeryville, Calif. 
Kaiser Steel Corp. 
1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, Calif. 
Kaiser & Frazer Parts Corp. 
Willow Run, Mich. 
Kane Boiler Works, Inc. 
P. O. Box 546, Galveston, Texas 
Keokuk Electro-Metals Co. 
Keokuk, Iowa 
Keystone Drawn Steel Co. 
Main & Bridge Sts., Spring City, Pa. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Peoria, Il. 
Kidd Drawn Steel Co. 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
Kilby Steel Co. 
Anniston, Ala. 
Knoxville Iron Co. 
Knoxville 2, Tenn. 
Laclede Steel Co. 
Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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La Salle Steel Co. 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, DL 
Latrobe Electric Steel Co. 

2626 Ligonier St., Latrobe, Pa. 
Lavino and Co., E. J. 

1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa 
Lockhart Iron and Steel Co. 

P. UO. Box 1165, Pittsburgh 80, Pa. 
Lone Star Steel Co. 

Dallas 6, Texas 
Lukens Steel Co. 

Coatesville, Pa. 
Mac Whyte Co. 

2906—14th Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 
MclInnes Steel Co. 

441 E. Main St., Corry, Pa. 
McLouth Steel Corp. 

300 S. Livernois Ave., Detroit 17, Mioh. 
Madison Wire Co. 

Indian Church Road, Buffalo, N. Y 
Mahoning Valley Steel Co. 

McKees Lane, Niles, Ohio 
Mark & Company, Clayton 

1900 Dempster St., Evanston, Ill. 
Master Tank & Welding, Ltd. 

1612 Singleton Blvd., Dallas, Texas 
Medart Company 

100 Potomac St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co. 

200 Clark St., Sharon, Pa, 
Mesta Machine Co. 

P. O. Box 1466, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Metal & Thermit Corp. 

100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Michigan Seamless Tube Co. 

400 West St., South Lyon, Mich. 
Mid-States Steel & Wire Co. 

Crawfordsville, Ind. , 
Midvale Company 

Nicetown, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
Missouri Rolling Mill Corp. 

6800 Manchester Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
Moltrop Steel Products Co. 

Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Molybdenum Corp. of America 

Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Monarch Steel Co., Inc. 

141—141st St., Hammond, Ind. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

1700 S. Second St., St. Louis 4, Mo 
Mystic Iron Works 

250 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 
National Forge & Ordnance Co. 

Irvine, Pa. 
National-Standard Co. 

Niles, Mich. 
National Steel Corp. 

2800 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
National Supply Co. 

330 Grant St., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
National Tube Co. 

525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Naylor Pipe Co. 

1280 E. 92nd St., Chicago 19, III. 
Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. 

9400 Belmont Ave., Franklin Park, Ill 
New England High Carbon Wire Co. 

50 Howe Ave., Millbury, Mass. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 

160 Front St., New York 88, N. Y. 
Newman-Crosby Steel Co. 

Pawtucket, R. I. 
Newport Steel Corp. 

9th & Lowell Sts., Newport, Ky. 
Nichols Wire & Aluminum Co. 

1725 Rockingham Road, Davenport, lowa 
Nikoh Tube Co. 

5000 S. Whipple St., Chicago 82, III. 
Niles Rolling Mill Co. 

Niles, Ohio 
Northern Steel Inc. 

44 School St., Boston 8, Mass. 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, Inc. 

4315 Ninth Ave., N. W., Seattle 7, Wash 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co. 

111 West Wallace St., Sterling, II). 
Ohio Ferro-Alloys Corp. 

100 Citizens Bldg., Canton 2, Ohio 
Ohio River Steel Corp. 

Box 186, Toronto, Ohio 
Ohio Seamless Tube Co. 

West Main St., Shelby, Ohio 
Oregon Steel Mills 

5250 N. W. Front Ave., Portland 10, Ore 
Pacific States Steel Corp. 

Latham Square Bldg., Oakland 12, Calif 
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Pacific Tube Co. 

5710 Smithway St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 
Parkersburg Steel Co. 

Parkersourg, W. Va. 
Phoenix Iron & Steel Co. 

Phoenixville, Pa. 
Phoenix Manufacturing Co. 

Industry Ave., Joliet, Ill. 
Pilgrim Drawn Steel Division 

2406 Fisher Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co. 

1905 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical Co., Inc. 

3801 Highland Ave., Niagara Falls, N. Y¥ 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

1600 Grant Bldg., P. O. Box 118, Pitts- 

burgh 30, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Tool Steel Wire Co. 

Monaca, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Tube Co. 

212 Wood St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Pollak Steel Co. 

820 Temple Bar Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Poor & Co., Inc. 

50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Portsmouth Steel Div. 

Portsmouth, Ohio 
Precision Drawn Steel Co. 

3600 River Road, Camden, N. J. 
Prentiss & Co., George W. 

439 Dwight St., Holyoke, Mass. 
Reeves Steel and Manufacturing Co. 

Dover, Ohio 
Republic Steel Corp. 

Republic Bldg., Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Rhode Island Steel Corp. 

Pawtucket, R. I. 
Roebling's Sons Co. (John A.) 

640 South Broad St., Trenton 2, N. J. 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 

530 Henry St., Rome, N. Y. 
Rotary Electric Steel Co. 

Box 90, Detroit 20, Mich. 
Seneca Wire & Manufacturing Co. 

P. O. Box 71, S. Vince St., Fostoria, Ohio 
Service Steel Co. 

14385 Franklin St., Detroit 7, Mich. 
Sharon Steel Corp. 

Sharon, Pa. 
Sharon Tube Co. 

249 N. Water Ave., Sharon, Pa. 
Sheet Steel Mills, Inc. 

Shelby St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sheffield Steel Corp. 

Sheffield Station, Kansas City 3, Mo. 
Shenango Furnace Co. 

812 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Shenango-Penn Mold Co. 

812 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Shenango Tube Co. 

200 Clark St., Sharon, Pa. 
Sherman Steel & Wire Co. 

1300 Pacific St., Sherman, Texas 
Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 

5821 E. Randolph St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Simmons Co. 

230 Park Ave., New York 17) N. Y. 
Simonds Saw and Steel Co. 

470 Main St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 

Birmingham, Ala. 
Smith Corp., (A. O.) 

3533 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Smith Corp. of Texas (A. O.) 

Houston, Texas 
South Chester Tube Co. 

Front & Thurlow Sts., Chester, Pa. 
Southeastern Metals Co., Inc. 

8925 29th St., North Birmingham, Ala. 
Southern Pipe & Casing Co. 

P. O. Box C, Azusa, Calif. 
Spencer Wire Corp. 

555 Lehigh Ave., Union, N. J. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 

80 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 
Standard Steel Works Division 

Burnham, Mifflin County, Pa. 
Standard Tube Co. 

24400 Plymouth Road, Detroit 28, Mich. 
Stanley Works 

New Britain, Conn. 
Superior Drawn Steel Co. 

Monaca, Pa. 
Superior Sheet Steel Div. 

Box $11, Canton, Ohio 
Superior Steel Corp. 

Carnegie, Pa. 





Superior Tube Co. 

Norristown, Pa. 
Sweet's Steel Co. 

Williamsport, Pa. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 

P. O. Box 485, Chicago 90, lll, 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co, 

Brown-Marx Bidg., Birmingham 2, Als 
Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp. 

American Natl. Bank Bldg., Nashville 
Texas Steel Co. 

3901 Hemphill St., Fort Worth, Texas 
Thomas Steel Co. (The) 

Warren, Ohio 
Thompson Wire Co. 

41 Mildred Ave., Boston 26, Mass, 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., (The) Timken 
Steel and Tube Division 

1835 Dueber Ave., S. W., Canton, Ohio 
Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Division 

111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Toledo Steel Tube Co. (The) 

2115 Smead Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 
Tonawanda Iron Division 

North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Tredegar Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Tremont Nail Co. 

15 Elm St., Wareham, Mass. 
Trent Tube Co. 

Flume St., East Troy, Wis. 
Tube Reducing Corp. 

520 Main Ave., Wallington, N. J. 
Union Electric Steel Corp. 

2314 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Union Wire Rope Corp. 

o & Manchester Ave., Kansas City 3, 

0. 
United States Steel Co. 

525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 
United States Steel Corp. 

71 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp. 

Bridgeville, Pa. 

Vacuum Melt, Inc. 

Camp Reynolds, Greenville, Pa. 
Valencia Iron & Chemical Corp. 

P. O. Box 88, Rusk, Texas 
Valley Mould & Iron Corp. 

Hubbard, Ohio 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co. 

Latrobe, Pa. 

Vanadium Corp. of America 

420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Vulcan Crucible Steel Co. 

West Aliquippa, Pa. 

Wallace Barnes Co. 

Bristol, Conn. 
Wallingford Steel Co. 

Wallingford, Conn. 
Washburn Wire Co. 

Phillipsdale 16, R. I. 
Washington Steel Corp. 

Washington, Pa. 
Webb Wire Works 

17 Liberty St., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Weirton Steel Co. 

Weirton, W. Va. 

West Virginia Steel & Mfg. Co. 

Huntington, W. Va. 

Western Automatic Machine Screw Co. (The) 
Cold Drawn Bar Steel Division 

Elyria, Ohio 
Wheatland Tube Co. 

1800 Bankers Securities Bldg., Philadelphia 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 

Wheeling, W. Va. 

Whitney Apollo Corp., Whitney Div. 

Apollo, Pa. 

Wickwire Brothers, Inc. 

189 Main St., Cortland, N. Y. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Div. 

Buffalo Plant, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 

4840 So. Western Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 
Wisconsin Steel Co. 

180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, III. 
Woodward Iron Co. 

Woodward, Ala. 

Worcester Pressed Steel Co. 

100 Barber Ave., Worcester 2, Mass. 
Wright Steel & Wire Co. (G. F.)} 

248 Stafford St., Worcester 8, Mass. 
Wyckoff Steel Co. 

First Natl. Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 30. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

Stambaugh Bldg., Youngstown 1, Ohio 
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IN THIS SECTION: 


ALUMINUM 


Timken 

Ohio 

On 
Bauxite imports . 
Distribution 
Exports .... 
Extrusions 
Foil 
Imports 
Prices 
Production 
Recovery of secondary 
Scrap 

Pa. Shipments 


ANTIMONY 


City 3, 


80, Pa 


| BRASS 
BRONZE 

| CADMIUM 
COBALT 


CONSUMPTION 


Cobalt 
Copper, refined 
Magnesium 
Nickel 

Zinc, slab 


Consumption 

Exports 

Imports 

Prices 

Production 

Recovery of secondary 


EMPLOYMENT 


Nonferrous metals 


i ind 


(The) 


elphia 


EXPORTS 


Aluminum 
Cadmium 
Copper 
Zinc 


) IMPORTS 
Aluminum 
Antimony 
Bauxite 
Cadmium 
Copper 
me 6 Mercury 
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414, 
414, 


415 
415 
414 
415 
414 
414 
415 
415 


... 414 
. 414 


414, 


417, 


415, 


415 
418 
417 
417 
42] 


419 


419 
416 
420 
418 
420 


416 
416 
416 
416 
416 
416 


422 


414 
421 
416 
421 


414 
417 
415 
421 
416 
422 


NONFERROUS METALS 
PRODUCTION, PRICES 


NONFERROUS METALS SCRAP 


PRICES - CENTS PER POUND 


1947 ‘48 ‘49 '50 ‘5! MAR 
YEARLY AVERAGES - 
Nickel 418 
Zinc 420 
INGOT PRICES 
Aluminum, remelt 414 
Brass (88-10-2) 417 
Bronze (85-5-5-5) 417 
LEAD 419, 422 
MAGNESIUM 420, 421 
MERCURY 422 
MOLYBDENUM 422 
NICKEL 418 
PRICES 
Aluminum 414, 415 
Antimony 418 
Brass 417 
Bronze Ingots (88-10-2) 417 
Cadmium, sticks, bars 421 
Cobalt, 97 to 99 pct 419 
Copper 416 
Lead, common grade 419 
Magnesium, 99.8 pct plus 421 
Nickel, electrolytic 418 








MAY 
195! MONTHLY AVERAGES 


JUL SEPT 


Tin, Straits 
Zinc, prime western 


PRODUCTION 


Aluminum 
Antimony 
Cadmium 
Cobalt 
Copper 
Magnesium 
Mercury 
Molybdenum 
Nickel 
Vanadium 


SCRAP PRICES 


Aluminum, cast 
Brass, No. 1 Comp. 
Copper, No. 1 Heavy 


SHIPMENTS 


Aluminum 
Brass ingots 
Bronze ingots 


TIN 


VANADIUM 


ZINC 


419 
421 


414, 415 
417, 418 
421 
419 
415, 416 
420 
422 
422 
418 
422 


414 
417 
416 


414, 415 
417 
417 


419 
422 
420, 421 
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U. S. ALUMINUM PRODUCTION 


Short Tons, Primary Metal Only 















Aluminum production, recovery, imports and 
exports . . . Shipments of foil and wrought 
products . . . Secondary and scrap prices, 





ALUMINUM PRODUCTION 
PRIMARY U.S. OUTPUT 
source: BUREAU OF MIN 
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1944 1945 1946 1947 ts - —— 
Jan... 84,750 48.650 24.750 50.045 Ey 7 5 
_ ees 74.400 45.650 22.250 47.002 2 _ 
March... ... 80.200 53.100 26.000 53,032 -— ih w 
April........ 77.800 51,600 25.900 1,007 # United 
OE. cxsiees 76,450 62,000 24.850 61.116 Canad 
June 66.400 47.500 27.800 48.259 # 
July. 67.550 47.900 35,750 47,998 T 
Oc xiess 61,650 45.800 39,850 47,054 
Sept... 47,450 31.600 41,100 43,228 Austr! 
Oct... 48,400 25.000 45.000 43.959 Franc 
Nov... 44.450 20,800 46.300 43.461 & oun 
Dec... 46,850 24,000 50,700 47,589 Great 
Total 776,446 495,060 409,630 71,750 & 4 Italy 
Hung 
1948 1949 1950 1951 € Norw 
ee 48.767 653.356 52.023 67,954 a Spain 
Feb... 45,699 49.749 50,443 62.740 4 Swed 
March 51,874 54,852 58.747 70.022 Switz 
April... 53.277 54.076 58.024 67.701 
May... 55.450 56.909 61,929 67.721 : 
June .. 48.557 54.184 60.400 67.484 | 
July... 62.937 655,777 63,518 72,698 cd Other 
Aug. 84.953 52.005 63.006 73.815 cy Talw 
Sept... 53.255 49.742 69.449 69.429 | - 
Oct... 84.526 45.790 62.913 — 72.64/ aoe 
Nov... 60.714 35.865 62.276 ...... ae i. Kore 
De-.. 63.474 41.161 65.897 el ie Man 
Total...... 23,483 ~03,462 718,622 835,000° 195! = 
——> ' 
* Estimate. 5 U. S. ALUMINUM IMPORTS Toeg 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines and Sh . 
Sduninamn Rannaiaiien ort Tons, Imports for Consumption 
Semi- Metal, 
Finished Alloys 
Productst Crude Scrap 
See 202 12,579 
RECOVERY OF SECONDARY ALUMINUM IN U. S. 1997... nadeal 238 22,381 
Short Tons, Broken Down by Form of Recovery, Since 1944. ike icen des 306 6.98 5,046 
Form’ of, Recovery 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 sear eae = ae . 
ee 2,336 2.145 2.075 5, 105 2.384 343 2.140 Me oxcictcs 5,855 106.257 4 194 
Aluminum Alloys 320,040 293 967 274,068 338 , 200 282,302 178,602 239,577 cide aanes 135 , 505 241 194 
In Brass and Bronze.. 1,466 1,162 697 307 455 450 270 1944..... oe hak 100.315 1,76 194 
In Zinc-Base Alloys... 187 267 504 624 776 600 868 1945........ . 1,688 332. 437 5, 168 194 
in Magnesium Alloys......... Sinks 266 222 354 426 480 Mbevetvsacoce . COME 41,487 14,48 194 
In Chemical Compounds. 1.616 846 563 379 506 441 331 re 15,579 15,719 194 
sipciitanitaceete boolean on ata c sess as 5.912 83.277 71, 768 194 
325,645 298,387 278,073 344,837 286.777 180,782 243,666 eee "7963 77.342 40.12 1" 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines tow ta eed Za 10,692 176,489 68,247 
January 2,456 20,827 5,18 i 
February. 4,303 6.129 1,671 a 
March........ 2,071 19. 286 2,55 
ALUMINUM FOIL SHIPMENTS ALUMINUM WROUGHT PRODUCTS Rett... NAR 18.302 = 
Pounds. Earlier Date Not Aveilable Short Tons of Shipments Since 1943 June... : 1.58 12.171 = 
Rolled Extruded mene * ’ ‘ 
1950 90,679,719 Plate,  Struc- Shapes, Auguet. 1.219 oan . 
1951: Sheet area. Tubing Ponder, ane scene 1,395 3.8 
NNN 2. ote. .... 9,260,598 and jod, Bar, — and ake, ; } 
Febresry _.. 8.629.763 Total Strip Wire Blooms ste _Nine Months 14,963 104,384 “a 
March... . 9.811.894 eae 420,500  ....... eee t Plates, sheets, bars, etc. Je 
April. 9.262.781 de 448,900 ...... ct. m ‘ : 
ow oe ye UD ccskkens 369,300. ' eee. Source: U. S. Bureau of Mine F 
une 430, 1946 870,425 433.491 65,319 63,039 8,576 ar MINUM EXPORTS A 
July 6.918.091 1947 704.076 555.580 78,690 61,524 8,283 a s —s f Si 1934 h 
August 7.277.325 1948 820,103 634.149 91.496 85,982 8,477 ort Tons, by Form, Since ; 
September 7.210.055 1949 579.073 395.013 10°.825 74998 7,238 Semi- Manu- Ingots, 
October 7.621 ,864 1950 844,845 671.092 134,890 127,615 11,248 Finished factured Slabs 
1951: 1951* 742,259 460,397 139,083 132,696 10,083 Productst Products* Crude Ser 
First 10 Months 82,280,973 "Sanne 1934... 102 257 4,026 
; : aa onth total. 6 
Source: Aluminum Association Source: U. S, Bureau of the Census = See = = , 477 
1937. 332 1,047 2,360 
1939 , 8408 1 ae 28 — ar 
LUMI 7 1939... ; , : 
ALUMINUM SCRAP, CAST REMELT ALUMINUM INGOT 1940 14.650 3.497 12.227 a5 
. * 1941 6.655 ; 
Cents Per Pound. f.o.b. New York No. 12, Cents Per Pound, Cars +14 93 's3 4'979 17.834 x 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1943 60,851 7,533 56, 741 a 
re 7.35 6.15 1200 7.38 15.55  sssnitat 16.47 15.60 25.50 16.80 30.60 «= 1988 “oe a wo 
cca 6.70 6.75 1025 7.25 15.50 Dyce cas 16.31 16.31 23.53 16.60 30.25 oo 18'ear 5 aa? 1 107 840 
March. ...... 6.50 6.75 8.10 7.25 15 63 March. ...... 15.62 16.50 20.25 16.30 30.50 = bo 'a3s 19206 oes | 
April......... 6.47 7.05 6.72 7.38 16.88 April......... 14.88 16.92 17.69 16.06 30.75 a7 aa 7199 1330 43 
May 6.30 8.25 625 7.88 17.25 May......... 14.40 1900 16.50 16.75 30.75 + ae on tes son so8 0M? 
June... 5.63 900 6565 8.68 17.25 June......... 13.81 19.81 18.04 17.73 30.75 cae” 19.023 ’ ‘esi 7 
July 5.25 1065 6.38 8.75 815 DS atin . 13.25 23.67 14.63 18.13 19.50 oa B25 tenes 
Aug. 5.25 11.00 6.25 988 7.75 Aug...... 13.60 23.75 15.38 21.85 19.60 ; a, 2.00 ast 
Sept...... 6.25 9.85 7.30 1200 7.75 Bec acus 13.63 2360 15.76 26.25 19.50 Ph. 
Oct. 5.25 988 7.60 1388 7.75 Oct... 13.75 2363 15.75 27.08 19.50 } Plates, sheet, bars, etc. 
ee 5.38 1188 8.00 1815 7.75 Nov 14.28 25.84 16.13 30.175 19.50 * includes only tubes, moldings, foil and leaf, tals 
Dec... a 5.75 12.55 7.75 18.75 7.76 Ricans sais 1534 26.50 16.50 31.00 19.50 kitchen and hospital utensils, powders and pastes up ' 
Average... 6.92 9.15 7.60 10.10 12.08 Average.... 14.60 20.93 17.71 21.19 25.05 1948. In 1949, wire and manufactures, and materials 
a — construction were aiso included. 
* Dealers’ Buying Price. * Delivered. Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
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#] 
4 Cents Per Pound, Freight Allowed 
? ncludi ian Producti h il. 
Short Tons, Not Including Russian Production and the Small Output in Brazil 1900 1908 year 1088 «1088 1008 
, pi gh Di syicad 23.30 20.50 20.50 20.00 20.00 20.00 
5 Country 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 nce de 21.85 20.50 20.50 20.00 20.09 20.00 
| |] | | March. .... 21.85 20.50 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
April... 21.85 20.50 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 
United States _.| 621106 | 920179 | 776446 | 495060 | 409630 | 571750 | 623456 | 603462 | 718.622 May....... 21.65 20.50 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 
Canada 340,596 | 495.750 | 462.065 | 215,713 | 194,117 | 299086 | 367.079 | 369.496 | 394.756 june....... 21.65 20.50 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 
Total America 861,702 |1,415.929 |1,238,611 | 710.773 | 603,747 | 870.816 | 990.535 | 972.928 [1,113,378 July....... 21.65 20.50 20.00 20.09 20.00 19.00 
Wie aces 21.65 20.59 20.00 20.00 2000 18.00 
Austria 40561 | 50.700].. 5.787} 1.138] 4786| 14723] 16309] 19828 <<. 0' 21.85 20.50 20.09 20.00 20.00 189.00 
Panes | 49824] 61257] 28825] 41033] 52.857] 58.670| 71418] 59679] 69928 Om... 21.49 20.5) 20.00 20.00 20.0) 18.00 
Germany ‘| 250267 | 223842] 210539 *22000|.. (c\8033 | 31797] 30688 Nov........ 20.50 2050 20.00 20.00 20.00 17.50 
Great Britain 62387 | 62341] 39724| 35722] 35329] 32407| 33629] 33935] 33.004 Ot e ccs 20.50 20.50 20.00 20.00 20.00 17.00 
italy | 47995] 62020] 18514] 4792] 12169| 27492] 39498] 23392] 40,862 
Hungary 6570| 10428| 14539] 2592] 2172| 5735] 10382] 9039 Average 21.58 20.50 20.08 20.00 20.00 18.71 
Norway 22.598 25.919 22.088 6.078 18.400 23 947 34.218 39.349 | 52.036 
in 0 77 723} *1.200 
ll 1.426 | 3937| 4.104] (3.567) 3931| 3198] 3614) 4331] 4.451 ai ae ‘a al ys aad 
; "0900700 | *RA 000 | %**500 | 11640909 | 290348 | 90994 | P2148 | BPAT4R j.- MAM cccuuce a a . . i 
Suttzertend _ ee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee eee i ca 17.00 1947 15.09 17.09 17.00 19.00 
March..... 17.00 1916 15. 7. 
Total Europe (a) 498,998 | 503,323 | 390,756 | 126,725 | 142,506 | 177,583 | 234,052 | 246,668 |....... ess ao oe oe Se eo oe 
Onere (6): May....... 17.00 1944 15.00 17.00 17.20 19.00 
Talwan Province, China. | 13,315 | 11.777 8.907 83 ' a AB Res ais June....... 17.00 = 15.00 17.00 17.50 19.00 
India ; 1.402 3.567} 3544] 3708] 3.847| 3994 
Japan 83.069 | 119062 | 120.728 | 18,135] 3,519 2,976 | 7,672 | 23,393 | 27,793 July....... 17.00 price 16.00 17.00 17.50 19.00 
Korea 4813 13 811 ee. co er iné ; : ; | ee 17.00 fixed 16.00 17.00 17.50 19.00 
Manchuria (b 8,198 9,432 SL. «dhs cReabbtnsh cadhee sees sant saiat tices as a Sept........ 17.00 at 16.00 17.00 17.69 19.00 
Oct........ 15.00 15.00 187) 17.00 19.00 19.00 
Nov........ 15.00 17.00 17.00 19.00 19.00 
(a) Excluding Yugoslavia, Russia, and East Germany. (b) Fiscal year beginning April 1. (c) Practically all by the | ee 15.00 17.00 17.00 19.00 19.00 
TS Toeging works in American Zone. 
nption * Estimated, Source: American Bureau of Metal Statistics Average 16.50 15.66 17.00 17.70 19.00 
Scrap 
on WORLD PRODUCTION OF COPPER FROM ORES 
35] U. S. BAUXITE IMPORTS Short T sian tthe © Der! S 
18 6.00 Long Tons, By Country of Origin ort Tons, Not Including Copper Derived From Scrap. 
Be British l 
%& Total Surinam Guiana Indonesia Country 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 | 1949 1952 
Z 1943. 1,547,854... Bee ee ree pe ss et nee eee an ee nr ene tenn eee 
17% fe las a oT ae United States. .. 1.097.175 |1.114 149 |1,006.653 | 805.174 | 603 868 | 874105 | 955.193 | 761.994 | 915.448 
5,168 1946 852008 902288 4059 Mexico... 56.907 | 50.642| 47589] 67784] 64693] 72675| 63923| 79632] 65.238 
71, 788 1948 2.688 164 2.013.187 99821 575.137 Cuba... 11023} 7059] 7.257] 9994] 12480] 15132] 17933] 19.173] 22,893 
40.12 Bolivia 7028} 6626| 6800) 6721| 6.754| 6879| 7293| 5593) 5.195 
68.207 1950...... 2,476,694 1,923,663 91,399 447,457 Chile........ 533 902 | 549801@| 549.517 | 518304 | 397972 | 470318 | 499597 | 409.055 | 399.837 
om Peru Sots. 39 935 36 £28 35 710 35 181 27-108 24.783 19 a7 30.819 | 30,702 
1133 # 4 ’ , 
‘ {Ist Qtr... 686,981 588,420 35,567 88.529 ee. ee ee ee ee ee ee 
2, 557 2nd Qtr... 676,547 683,641 32,217 49,903 Total America. .. 2,056.301 |2,060.109 |1,936,626 | 1,690,031 |1,304,629 |1,694,172 |1,700,704 |1.581,444 | 1,701,623 
986 Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 
701 Austria.......... 1082] 1.505] 1.653 353 138 235| 1032] 1429] 1.808 
1,132 Finland... ... 17221 | 17073] 17462] 16510] 19.400| 19200| 25713] 28811 | 19.993 
1,997 Germany. 25 240 223 23.148 6600} 516(c) 263(c) d1‘e) 982/c) 1,500(¢) 
2nd Italy ..... (b) 2,400 115 05 9 33 0 
20 ALUMINUM EXTRUSIONS Norway... 17054 | 17900 | 15.900} 5 735 13.500 16212} 1658) 18393] 18975 
i . Spain ...... 800} 12200} 12100} 9100| 134 14 033| 7333] 7.498 
14,617 io Tons, Shipped, Incl. Tubes and Blooms Sweden ..... 19903 | 19656] 17770] 16453| 16.934| 14489] 16353 | 17933| 17.748 
1948 1949 1950 1951 Yugoslavia... 35.300 | 29800} 25000] 13.800] 35,500] 44600| 57999| 37530] 44,100 
om Jan, oe. 8.283 7.119 7.843 12.756 Other Europe... 1,000 1,100 700 500 1,000 16,800 17.099 |.. 
of Mines } Feb. — | —— —— | ———$ ——] —— —— |] ———__] —_ - —- | —— —-| ———_ -| —- ——_ 
i Sa Total Europe 132,100 | 127.700 | 114,533 | 71,651 | 100,003 | 103,263 | 141,072 | 125,459 |103.630(a) 
April | 8.055 6.846 9.247 13,285 
a4 a May a Se SS Se — . at set 108.419 95 728 30.847 | 18.839 | 24.127| 23353| 39090) 43,345 
7 J japan. . : 
_— oo C425 662310 18,408 india (¢). gs7e| 6sz| saig| 8.720] 70s8| x3) assy) 7187 | 7408 
jul Turkey... 103 | 10725] 120 0,800 2192} 11.839) 12.793 
Seru ha a Uma Ue Ce Philippines 9800| 2.400| 2.300 2502| 2300| 7724) 11443 
, 026 Sept 5.612 5. 258 12.800 rf 455 Cyprus . 6.706 1,695 1,100 2,950 17,409 21,590 30.912 21,834 
,681 Oct. 6.080 5.923 13.039 13.815 South Korea esgued 2.262 2,998 1.379 575 423 73 31 
477 Nov. 6.841 6.028 11.939 p Other Asia... 9,200 8.300 1,800 4,000 6.590 7.500 9.800 
be . SS i.. 6.300 _ ee ee ....-.-- 
"835 - i Fae | --s--<> Total Asia 112.828 | 148,944 | 129,615 | 54,946 | 44,461 | 68,712 | 78,395 | 103.603 |108,878(a 
476 Tots * 
988 al. .:-:++ 06,082 4,688 127.018 192.088 Belgian Congo. ... 182 916 | 172.996 | 182413 | 178.600 | 188.608 | Y09.271 | 171.428 | 155.838 | 193.917 
87 ‘T ‘ Rhodesia 279.859 | 276955 | 246,498 | 215.5 , 34647 | 289,949 | 314.599 
3% = ee Source: Bureau of Consus Southwest Africa 5 500 4575| 6616| 9514| 10.678 
4 Union of South Africa 28.200 | 25,100 | 25.935 | 27,211 | 30,000] 32,400] 32390| 33.039| 39,848 
ai Other Africa 500 800 200 200 100 900 | 1,300 
840 ALUMINUM DISTRIBUTION Total Africa 490,975 | 490,951 | 455,646 | 419,583 | 393,726 | 421.568 | 445.987 | 499,684 |555,032(a) 
788 ; ae 
438 By Consuming Industries, in Pct. Australia... 22,500 | 27,300| 31,500| 27,800| 19,886 | 14,698] 13,793] 15,080] 17,549 
397 1 1948 1949 = 11950 
784 Building = : 34 243 23.1 Russia......... _...-| 143,300 | 148,800 | 154,300 | 165,300 | 181,900 | 193,400 | 220,500 | 240,000 
ead ’ 
praneperaton.<<-..: 13.2 3 188 18.5 Total World, a 
Home Aasiinnses.” e138 6eetOtCtSt Reported 2.814,704 |2,988,304 |2,816,720 |2,418,011 |2,028,005 |2,484,318 |2,578,251 |2,515,770 |2,730,751a 
f, table, FE Utensils 7.7 74 6.7 65.1 
8 up to Industrial Machinery 6.5 6.0 4.3 3.3 (a) Total based on incomplete returns. (b) January-June. (c) West Germany. 
rials for Fabricators (Further In this table, which surveys mine production the credits to the several countries are for cooper snalted do nastically 
Processing)... . 18.7 18.9 19.8 19.3 plus copper in ores from them smelted in other countries; or copper content of ores and concentrates produce in countries 
Mines All Others... . . 12.6 15.1 13.8 15.4 which do no smelting. Source: American Bureau of Metal Statistics 
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DOMESTIC COPPER MINE PRODUCTION, 
Short Tons, Based On Smelter Receipts to 1944; Actual Mine Output Since 1944 


Month 1943 1944 
Jan... 91,729 88,820 
Feb... 85.367 87,622 
Mar.. 93,479 94,446 
Apr.. 91.420 88,106 
May. 94,919 88 ,055 
June. . 89,826 83,480 
July. 88.352 76.172 

ug.. ‘ 87.510 77,390 
Sept..... 90,398 74,846 
Oct... 94 821 73,045 
Nov... 99,942 68,909 
Dec... 92,055 71,658 

Total........ 1,090,818 972,549 


* Ten months. 


SECONDARY COPPER RECOVERY 


1945 
70,088 
63 ,962 
70,004 
67 ,493 
72,018 
67,910 
62,100 


61,817 
61,555 
58, 664 
57,429 


772,894 


Net Tons, Showing Form of Recovery 





1946 1947 1948 
55,381 70,056 73,150 
41,934 68,416 68,943 
42,018 74,651 74,092 
32,285 72,418 74,344 
33,526 75,164 74,779 
33,171 70,150 75,596 
53,948 73,310 71,340 
57,163 72,005 73,546 
62,667 70,770 69,630 
65,625 66,145 68,256 
62,336 63,278 61,318 
68,673 71,200 _ 8, 668 

608 , 737 847,563 "825,686 










MONTHLY 


1949 


50, 002 
56,410 
77,912 
72,843 
67,412 
61,254 
56,615 
55,898 
58,111 
60,515 
66 ,044 
69,734 


752,750 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of Mines 


1950 


71,464 
67,296 
76 


For data on CMP regulations, 
officials of controls agencies, NPA 
| torms, see special section begin- 
ning on p. 327. It also lists armed 
|forces buying offices. 


1951 
80,352 


REFINED COPPER CONSUMPTION 
Primary and Secondary, Short Tons 


Cathodes 

Wire bars. . 

Ingots, ingot bars. .. 
Cakes and slabs 


Billets 
Other. 


1948 


85,725 
806 ,073 
140,875 
210,170 
170,413 

7,328 


1949 


66,119 

668 , 591 
89,777 

163 , 359 
109, 786 
165 


1,420,584 1,097,797 1 










ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 
Cents Per Pound, Conn. Valley 














1934 1936 1938 1939 1940 
Jan. 8.18 9.25 10.42 11.25 12.22 

Feb........ 8.00 925 10.00 11.25 11.40 

| March. 8.00 9.25 10.00 11.25 11.38 
April... 8.39 9.40 10.00 10.47 11.33 
| May. . 8.50 9.50 9.60 10.06 11.32 
June... 8.82 9.50 9.00 10.00 11.37 
July 9.00 9.60 9.81 10.22 10.81 
Aug. 9.00 9.75 10.12 10.49 10.95 
| Sept........ 9.00 9.75 10.25 11.93 11.54 
Oct. 9.00 9.85 10.98 12.44 12.00 

Nov. 9.00 10.43 11.25 12.60 12.00 

| Dec. 9.00 11.00 11.25 12.50 12.00 
| Average 8.66 9.71 10.22 11.20 11.83 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 

Jan. 12.00 19.56 21.50 23.50 18.50 

Feb. 12.00 19.75 21.50 23.50 18.50 
| March 12.00 21.50 21.50 23.49 18.50 
April 12.00 21.50 21.50 21.72 18.94 

May 12.00 22.63 21.50 18.05 19.92 

June 14.28 21.63 21.50 16.66 22.27 

July 14.375 21.50 21.50 17.33 22.50 

Aug. ...... 14375 21.80 23.43 17.63 22.54 

Sept. 14.375 21.50 23.50 17.63 23.25 

Oct... 14.378 21.50 23.50 17.63 24.50 

Nov... 17.19 21.50 23.50 18.42 24.50 

Dec....... 19.50 21.50 23.50 18.50 24.50 

Average 14.04 21.30 22.33 19.51 21.54 
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Form of Recovery 1945 1946 1947 
As unalloyed copper: 
At primary plants 96,662 105,572 269,085 
At other plants 16,194 31,337 34,007 
“112, 856 136; 909 303,¢ 092 
in brass and bronze..-. 860,287 630,588 619.576 
In alloy iron and steel... 2,133 1,932 2,830 
In aluminum alloys. ... . 12,055 14,434 16,962 
\ In other alloys. .. 519 491 443 
In chemical compounds . 18,666 19,192 18,838 
| 893,660 666,637 658,649 
| 1,006,516 803,546 $61,741 
| Form of Recovery 1948 1949 1950 
As unalloyed copper: 
f At primary plants 245,376 212,392 189,746 
i At other plants 38,650 37,697 70,958 
| 284,026 250, 089 260,704 
In brass and bronze.... 653,281 436,457 679,849 
In alloy iron and steel... 2,911 1,552 2,381 
In aluminum alloys 14,678 9,951 16,621 
In other alloys. . 280 254 271 
In chemical compounds 17,612 14,840 17,413 
"688, 762, 483, 054 716, 535 
| = 
j 972,788 71 3,143 977,239 


Source: Bureau of Mines 


1945 
1944 
1943 
1942 
1941 
price 
fixed 


at 
12.00 


1951 


24.60 
24.50 
24.50 
24.50 
24.50 
24.50 


24.50 
24.50 
24.50 
24.50 
24.50 
24.50 


24.50 


1950 


127,035 
802 ,636 
125,709 
213,446 
160,491 

34 


(429,351 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 


No. 1 HEAVY COPPER SCRAP 
Cents Per Pound, f.o.b. New York* 


1947 

Jan..... 15.50 
Feb... 15.88 
March . 16.50 
April.. 17.00 
May.. 16.30 
June... .. 14.50 
July..... 14.65 
Aug... . 15.88 
Sept..... 15.75 
Oct... 15.75 
Nov..... 15.88 
Dec... . 16.50 
Average 15.84 


1948 


16.85 
16.44 
16.25 
16.60 
16.75 
16.75 
17.00 
17.88 
17.65 
17.72 
18.47 
19.25 
17.30 


* Dealers Buying Price. 


25 


.20 


CENTS PER LB. 


1949 


18.75 
18.13 
16.66 
14.13 
11.97 
10.60 
11.88 
12.31 
12.93 
12.25 
12.44 
13.26 
13.78 


1950 


13.97 
14.06 
13.88 
14.19 
15.13 
16.98 
16.94 
18.66 
20.38 
22.25 
24.75 
19.75 
17.58 


1951 


19.75 
21.06 
23.88 
25.88 
26.00 
23.88 
18.90 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
21.20 


COPPER PRICES 
ELECTROLYTIC, CONN. VALLEY 


CRUDE COPPER PRODUCTION 



























Short Tons, From Domestic Ores** ( 
1845 to 1880. 10,111* oe .:.. 712, 675 
1881 to 1900. 149,738" 1940... 908/054 io 
1901 to 1910. 428, 172° 1941... 966.07, Feb, 
1911 to 1920. 716,056" 1942... 1,087,991 March 
1921 to 1930. 742,340° 1943... 1,002,939 Agri. 
1931... _ 621,356 1944... 1.003'379 May 
creas, 272,005 1945... 772’ 804 po 
1933... ,000 1946... 608 737 july. 
1934 244,227 1947. 847 583 = 
1936... 611,410 1949 772.73 Ott 
1937........ 834,661 1950 907,000 aon, 
1938... 562, 328 1951+. 715,095 Dee. 
Be oe on, eS Ave 
* Yearly averages. t Nine months. : 
** Smelter output. Source: Bureau of Mines : 
U. S. COPPER IMPORTS 
Net Tons, Except Manufactures 
Pi iocy eae 408 577 1941 735,545 
1931 292,946 Peis cain nes 757,974 
1932... 195 ,996 Gs iad sa 716 , 598 Jan. 
1933... 143,717 1943.. 785,211 Feb. 
1034... 213,286 1945... 853, 196 Mar 
1935... 257,182 1946... 393,275 Apri 
1936... 190,339 1947... 413 890 May 
1937 279 ,875 1948 507,449 June 
1938 252,164 1949... 552,704 July 
= 336 , 297 1950. . 689 , 330 Aug 
1940 491,342 oe 376 , 562 ~ 
Imports for consumption plus entries under bond. Nov 
* Nine months. Der 
Source: Bureau of Mines, Dept. of Commerce, and A 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics “9 
U. S. REFINED COPPER EXPORTS 
Net Tons, With Primary Manufactures 
1930... 376 , 557 ee nase 158 , 893 
1931... 278 , 787 BE: 25% Kes 212,309 
kine 147,678 1043..... 294 459 ha 
WS cv:0% 151,913 1944..... 237,515 Fi 
Wess 296 , 359 1945 132,555 Vv 
1935 295,198 1946... 97,475 A 
1936... 259 ,032 1947.... 196 , 999 N 
We cass 345,584 1948... 206 , 567 ji 
1938 421,012 1949 195, 990 i 
1938..... 427,517 1950 192, 337 A 
1940..... 427, 650 1951* 120, 181 § 
am. 
Source: Bureau of Mines, Dept. of Commerce, and : 


American Bureau of Metal Statistics 


1944 


1946 


1948 


1950 





THe Iron AGE 





195! 









TION 
Dres** 


S8ISESISRSSEx 
S822832S82S9235 


U Of Mines 


ures 


735 , 545 
757,974 
716, 596 
785,211 
853, 196 
393, 275 
413,890 
507, 449 
552,704 
689, 330 
376 , 562 


ond, 


e, and 


RTS 


ctures 


158 , 893 
212,309 
294 459 
237,515 
132, 555 
97,475 
196 , 999 
206 , 567 
195, 990 
192,337 
120,181 


, and 


wo 











Imports and world production of nti 
. Serap brass prices . . Remelt 


BRASS SCRAP, No. 1 COMP. 
Cents Per Pound, f.0.b. New York* 


1947 1948 1949 1950 §=.: 1851 
Jan. 14.45 12.45 14.19 11.13 17.25 
Feb. 14.22 12.44 13.06 11.13 18.75 
March 14.37 13.33 11.83 11.13 20.50 
April... 14.43 12.85 9.19 11.50 22.19 
May 13.20 12.88 8.56 12.44 22.50 
June 11.50 12.75 98.13 13.95 21.31 
July 10.75 13.75 8.69 14.13 19.15 
Aug. 10.75 14.28 8.88 15.50 18.50 
Sept... 10.75 13.57 9.23 17.25 18,25 
Oct. 10.85 14.41 9.13 17.75 18.25 
Nov 11.38 15.19 11.06 18.88 18.25 
Dec. 12.00 14.95 10.73 16.59 18.25 
Averagt 12.39 13.57 10.22 14.28 19.43 
* Dealers’ Buying Price. 
. 
BRONZE INGOTS, 88-10-2 
No. 245, Cents Per Pound, Cars* 
1947 1948 1949 ©691950 8=—.:1195 
Jan. 21.75 23.25 24.13 19.63 36.00 
Feb. 21.75 22.13 23.26 19.63 36.00 
March 23.06 21.42 21.61 19.63 36.75 
April. 23.69 21.95 20.26 20.00 37.00 
May 22.655 22.25 17.82 20.72 37.00 
june. . 21.38 23.00 16.71 23.70 37.00 
July 20.55 23.25 16.51 24.38 37.00 
Aug. 21.26 24.38 16.76 27.55 37.00 
Sept. 20.50 24.80 17.41 29.88 34.38 
Oct. 19.75 24.38 17.63 32.50 33.50 
Nov. 19.75 25.57 18.81 36.20 33.50 
Dec. 21.88 25.16 18.35 37.00 33.50 
Average 21.49 23.46 19.11 25.90 36.72 
* Delivered, 
BRASS INGOTS, 85-5-5-5 
No. 115, Cents Per Pound, Cars* 
1947 = 1948 1949 ©1950 1951 
Jan, 20.50 19.60 20.38 17.50 29.00 
Feb. 20.50 19.31 19.01 17.50 29.00 
March 21.25 18.95 17.96 17.50 29.00 
April 21.50 19.22 16.94 17.81 29.00 
May 20.30 19.19 15.07 18.41 29.00 
June 19.13 19.12 13.96 21.33 29.00 
July 18.20 19.75 13.76 22.11 29.00 
Aug. 19.00 21.06 14.13 23.80 29.00 
Sept. 18.38 21.30 14.91 25.50 27.69 
Oct. 17.75 20.94 15.13 26.63 27.25 
Nov. 17.75 21.65 16.81 28.60 27.25 
Dec, 18.31 21.21 16.85 29.00 27.25 
Average 19.38 20.11 16.24 21.14 28.45 
* Delivered. 
INGOT BRASS AND BRONZE 
Short Tons of Shipments, Monthly* 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Jan 27,841 26,998 19,456 18,874 28,416 
Feb 24,686 22,487 15,026 18,487 27,168 
Mar 27,477 24,282 14,650 22,494 31,997 
Apr 24,577 25,177 10,695 22,118 30,472 
Ma 19,525 23,716 11,114 23,643 33,267 
June 16,929 24,401 9,696 26,093 33,817 
July 16,728 20,456 10,220 21,609 32,016 
Aug 18,589 24,098 14,194 29,689 25,285 
Sept 19,025 23,641 16,208 28,811 , 22,285 
Oct 22,806 21,659 18,036 32,240 23,124 
Nov 21,666 21,731 18,488 31,748 23,544 
Dex 23,862 20,954 17,960 28,757 ...... 
263,711 279,500 175,643 303,563 312,191t 
e Delivered. 
Eleven months. 
Source: Ingot Brass & Bronze Institute 
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WORLD PRODUCTION OF ANTIMONY, SINCE 1942 


Metric Tons, Estimated Production of Other Nations is Included in Total 
1949 


Country 1942 
Canada 1,269 
Mexico? .... 10,759 
United States 2,457 
Bolivia (exports) 16,231 
Peru a 1,457 
eae 391 
Czechoslovakia ee. (3)3,130 
France...... ‘ 128 
Hungary? 2,200 
Italy... 667 
Spain 210 
Burma? 843 
China. . $)3,510 
Japan 350 
Turkey (Asia Minor) 40 
Algeria 304 
Morocco: 
French 322 
Spanish . 144 
Southern Rhodesia 169 
Union of South Africa... 990 
Nd tavisencus 1,042 
Total (except U.S.S.R.) 51,400 


1948 
124 
6,790 
5,416 


1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
465 809 696 286 480 
12,585 10,056 8,053 6,046 6,371 
4,638 3,952 1,611 2,091 4,437 
16,536 6,852 5,093 6,407 9,989 
2,472 932 2,041 969 1,140 
671 658 132 15 82 
(4) (4) 1,115 2,156 1,434 
153 116 153 202 200 
1,500 (5)(6)1, 160 (®) 
522 403 348 330 450 
176 128 108 96 84 
843 843 (4) (4) 66 
(8)505 (8)203 ‘ 426 1,909 
600 450 210 49 100 
8 58 33 36 103 
902 170 423 mere 110 
409 166 353 260 390 
153 72 52 103 128 
164 116 29 15 38 
1,560 2,570 2,250 2,330 3,020 
532 454 172 460 162 
"83, 200 ~~. «36, 400 26,900 25,400 34,809 


41,300 


(1) Approximate recoverable matal content of ore produced, exclusive of antimonial lead ores; 92 pct of reported gross con- 
tent is used as basis for calculations in nearly every instance. U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia produce antimony but data on pro- 
duction are not available; an estimate for Yugoslavia Is included in the toi.l. 
Argentina. Portugal, In lochina, tran, Pakistan, Siam and New Zealand. 

2) Includes antimony content of antimonial lead. 


(3) Estimate. 


(*) Data not available; estimate included in total. 


(5) January to June inclusive. 


6) Data represent Trianon ewey after October 1944. 


(7) Includes Spanish Morocco. 


(8) Data represent area designated as Free China during the poriod of Japanese occupation. 


(9) Included under Spain. 


(0) Excludes Soviet Zone, data not available. 
* American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 


Belgium and Luxembourg 
Boliviat. . 
Canada. . 
Chilet.. ‘ 

sé cens 
French Morocco 
Honduras 

Italy. ... 

Japan. . 
Mexico. . 
Netherlands. . 
Perut. 
Portugal . 
Siam.. 

South Africa 
Trieste. . 
Turkey. . 
United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 


Total imports 


1947 


Ore | 


Ore 


1950 


Ore | 


inor producing nations include Honduras, 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 


IMPORTS OF ANTIMONY INTO UNITED STATES 
Short Tons, 





Imports of Antimony for Consumption Plus Entries in Bond 


1951 (7 Mos 


Ore 


Ore | 
Content) Metal Content Metal Content Metal |Content) Metal | |Gontent) Metal 


! 


56 | | 210} 
2,435 3,310 | 
145 hae | 1) 
348 | 260 
5,815 | 2,986 
95 | 
5 
30 | 
6,138 | 8,674 54 
156 1,062 
17 | 
12 | 55 3 
53 } 
28 
22| 132 
9,287 | "5,899 


t_Imports shown from Chile were probably mined in Bolivia or Peru. 


13,532 3,416 


| 3,153 


49 


| 
| 
| 
| 


544 | 


2,985 | 


727 


7,473 


11 
313 


44 


767 | 
1 


5 


78 
472 


2,081 | 


| 


49 | 
| 5,404 | 


634 | 


j 
| 


23 | 
3,121 | 
254 | 
16 


9,580 


935 


1,428 
138 


939 


3,440 | 


} 


2,607 | 
332 
364 

59 
5 
2,668 


190 


747 


6,672, 


Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


112 


546 
1! 
108 


78 
97 


947 


417 
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ANTIMONY PRICES, MONTHLY 1929 TO 1951 U. S. ANTIMONY PRODUCTION 
Cents per pound for American metal f.o.b, Laredo, Tex, since Apr. |, 1942 Short Tons, Ore and Concentrates 
1920 1934 ©1936» 1937 «-11938«1939" 1942°} 1946+ 1947 1948 1949 1950 1961 —_ Average 
Jan..... 9.62 7.2334 13.22 14.0614 15.47 14.00 16.80 14.50 28.25 33.00 38.50 30.05 34.50 % 
Feb..... 9.61 7.15 12.97 14.683, 15.72 14.00 16.50 14.50 28.25 33.00 38.50 27.75 42.00 419 46.8 
Mar..... 9.52 7.45 13.37% 16.8114 15.75 14.00 16.50 14.50 30.62% 33.00 38.50 24.50 42.00 687 81.8 
Apr.... 9.59 7.861, 13.50 17.00 15.62% 14.00 14.50 14.50 33.00 33.00 38.50 24.50 42.00 404 45.0 Jan. 
May 9.12% 8.3542 13.50 15.8114 14.75 14.00 14.50 14.50 33.00 33.00 38.50 24.50 42.00 559 18.5 Feb. 
june... 8.90 7.9834 13.25 14.8114 13.90 14.00 14.50 14.50 33.00 35.00 38.50 24.50 42.00 ; = ws ~. 
July 8.56 7.933%, 13.00 14.7214 14.00 14.00 14.50 14.50 33.00 35.00 38.50 24.50 42.00 850 23.8 May 
Aug... 8.83% 8.40 12.6214 15.34 14.00 14.00 14.50 14.50 33.00 35.00 38.50 24.50 42.00 393 12.4 June 
Sept..... 8.81 8.31% 12.50 17.85 14.00 14.00 14.50 14.50 33.00 35.00 38.50 31.13 42.00 am 4.0 
Oct. 8.58 9. 217% 12.50 18.31% 14.00 14.00 14.50 14.50 33.00 36.75 33.62 32.00 42.00 1.214 38.1 July 
Nov... 8.62% 11.12% 12.50 16.4334 14.00 16.50 15.50 21.25 33.00 38.50 32.00 32.00 45.20 2,044 42.2 Aug. 
Dec. 8.63 13.75 12.72% 14.60 14.00 16.50 14.50 24.6834 33.00 38.50 32.00 32:00 50.00 se a om 
| Average 9.03 8.73% 12.97% 15.87 14.60 14.42 15.00 15.91 32.01 34.90 37.01 27.68 42.31 1. as = 
Asiatic antimony. New York, quoted until the end of March, 1942. 6.316 28.6 f 
* Price unchanged at 16.50¢ during 1940 and 1941. 6,489 40.0 
t Price unchanged at 14.50¢ from 1943 through 1945. bone a1.) 
: U. S. Bufeau of Mines Jan. 
Feb. 
j Mar 
— ——$—$——_—____ Gillen April 
May 
June 
U. S. NICKEL PRODUCTION oa 
Short Tons, Primary and Secondary i 
WORLD PRODUCTION OF NICKEL, SINCE 1942 ‘ Secondary on 
Metric Tons, Nickel Content of Ore, Minor Producing Nations in Total 308 2,900 be 
Country 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 = ro 
Burma. ' pec er ee nee ee ee ee (1) (1) (ly 126 1,650 
Canada................ 129,369 130,642 124.555 111.189 87.146 107.616 118,909 116,417 111,635 157 1,850 
Cuba... (i) 2.430 4.679 10,900 11,241 2.014 foonte 160 1,950 
Finland... 1,630 8.970 313 900 622 (1) (1) (1) (a) 107 1,968 
Germany. 577 951 (1) (1) iat ic th 219 2,400 
| Greece sacanrek 706 495 ae cealhad ES 416 2,300 
| Indonesia... 31.200 31,200 (2) (2) yas mae 394 2,920 
i Japan 1,252 1,613 1,720 650 “3 554 4,182 
| New Caledonia. 9.415 7.374 8.115 4,328 2,779 3,345 4.882 3.371 6,300 660 5,315 
t Norway 911 577 529 516 my \ocweny ees Q) (1) 612 4,142 
| Sweden 377 702 698 390i. e (4) (1) (1) 642 6,917 
South Africa... 449 343 481 499 497 529 458 618 843 988 4.321 A 
\ USS.RS.. (1) 11,180 = (2) 13,400 20,000 25,000 25,000 25,000 25,000 1,155 6.483 8 
United States#......... 555 582 896 1,048 319 586 801 717 828 = 3 : 
seccanttecadibaeclbianadecnibdecedes eal on patie sicinaiseateiga teeta d 
Total (estimate)... 158,000 167,000 157,000 145,000 123,000 139,000 150,000 146,000 145,000 883 8,80 ¢ 
1 Data not available: estimate included in total. Fnsee 912 8,795 Fi 
. Dota cover 9 months ended Mar. 31, 1942. Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines ' 
timate. 


4 Byproduct In electrolytic refining of copper. In 1944 and 1945 includes also production from ore. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 





U. S. NICKEL CONSUMPTION 
Short Tons, Excludes Scrap Recovery 


1948 1949 1950 1961} 





Stainless steel... . ae 2 = ‘Se es 
Alloy steel.....:.. 21,78 R ; 
1,302 
NICKEL IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED STATES Catron i; ee 8 en 
. . . i h t 
Short Tons, Nickel Imported for Consumption, Since 1926 Se oak’ ha allt 
Pigs, Ingots, alloys. ...... 1 ; . , 
Ore and Shot, Bars, Nickel Gross Nickel Anodes .......... 14,213 13,810 17,424 . 
Matte Rods, Tubes, etc. Oxide Silver Weight Content? Plating salts 609 724 736 = 
1926 7,318 14.704 743 3 22,768 19. 300 — Ss fs 
1927 5,372 14,610 507 8 20.497 17,900 a 423 
1928... 9,295 24,559 872 13 34.738 30.300 Ounr 1457 (1340 «(1.988 «1,015 
1929... 14,491 32,355 1,638 7 48.486 41,500 Total 93.558 68.326 99.022 50,189 
1930 10,297 19, 162 677 » 30,143 25.300 _ 
5,815 11,817 152 5 17.789 15,100 d 
1932 2959 7.512 344 1 10.816 9'400 - Includes “copper-nickel alloys, nickel silver, a, oi 
1933 9610 15.811 1.010 26 430 21.900 bronze, beryllium, magnesium and aluminum alloys; 4 
1934 5923 22° 900 475 29 298 21000 Monel, Inconel and malleable nickel. 
1935 7/962 29 | 429 456 37.848 34.200 t Eight months. Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
1936 11,597 40,269 1,275 53,141 47,600 > 
1937 12,543 40,615 1,022 54.180 47 .884 i 
1938 7,290 21.978 278 29 546 26 . 200 
a 14,217 49,763 816 64.795 58 , 200 
17,445 70,530 4,493 92 468 83.760 
1941 39.946 74.993 9, 189 1 124, 130 106. 182 Pr Pond, Now Yer Duh std 
2 40,189 80.7 11,977 132,954 114.275 t r Poun ew Yor u ai y 
1943 43,486 92,579 5,184 141,249 122,492 Cents, Pe ty 5 
1944 36.414 93.053 5,465 134.932 118,293 1929 to Nov. 24, 1946. .............0005 one 
1945 25 039 78.402 19.087 122,528 107,433 Nov, 25, 1946 to Dec. 31, 1947.............0055- 37.67 
1946 19, 046 71,163 14,521 5 104,734 92,500 Jan. 1, 1948 to July 21, 1948 ........... we. 86.8 
1947 . 14,636 58 687 15,074 11 88.408 80,718 July 22, 1948 to Dec. 31, 1948..............06 . 6.6 
1948 13.854 71.567 21.514 4 106 .939 96 . 880 Jan. 1, 1949 to Aug. 31, 1949............. waco Soe 
1949... as 11,128 72,348 12,242 97,139 91,471 Sept. 1, 1949 to May 31, 1950........... ... 42.97 
1950 ; 11,135 69,169 16,306 31 96,641 91,553 — 1, 1960 to > . oer Bs Ses Bh ie eal ia . 3 
— aenuaeiee ec. 13, to June 1. RR tn ey : 
° Estimate by Bureau of Mines. Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines June 2, 1951 to Dec, 31, 1951 ieee 59.58 
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Cobalt Production Consumption and Prices 
. Monthly New York Lead and Tin Prices. 
















A 
eS Cents Per Pound, at New York 
" 1936 1938 1939 1940 1941 
45.0 Jan, 47.23 41.54 46.39 46.73 50.16 
15.5 Feb. 47.94 41.23 46.64 45.85 61.41 
19.5 March 48.00 41.16 46.17 47.07 62.07 
29.8 April. 46.97 38.41 47.16 46.96 52.03 1945 
23.8 May 46.31 36.83 on aes ao = 
38,1 July 42.96 43.38 48.53 51.61 53.41 price CENTS PER POUND 
42.2 Aug. 42.57 43.26 48.80 61.21 5245 fixed \ 
33.1 Sept. 44.77 43.40 Nom. 60.30 52.00 at 
36.1 Oct. 44.95 46.26 655.68 51.50 52.00 62.00 
12.9 Nov. 51.30 46.29 62.65 60.57 52.00 
17.9 Dec. 51.85 46.21 61.40 60.11 62.00 
26.6 
40.0 Average 46.42 42.28 49.11 49.84 62.03 
31.1 
; 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
1 of Mines Jan. 52.00 70.00 94.00 $1.03 75.75 $1.72 
Feb. 62.00 70.00 94.00 $1.03 7450 $1.83 
March 52.00 70.00 94.00 $1.03 75.62 $1.45 
a April 52.00 80.00 94.00 $1.03 76.38 $1.46 
May 52.00 80.00 94.00 $1.03 77.50 $1.40 
DN June 52.00 80.00 $1.03 $1.03 77.70 $1.18 
d july 62.00 80.00 $1.03 $1.03 89.88 $1.06 
ndary Aug. 52.00 80.00 $1.03 $1.03 $1.02 $1.03 
Secondary Sept. 52.00 80.00 $1.03 $1.02 $1.01 $1.03 
Recovery Oct. 52.00 80.00 $1.03 95.49 $1.13 $1.03 
2,900 Nov. 61.00 80.00 $1.03 90.11 $1.38 $1.03 
2'070 Dec. 70.00 85.38 $1.03 79.06 $1.45 $1.03 , er 
1480 0 . Beek es 
1,950 
1,965 
2 
,300 
2.920 WORLD PRODUCTION OF COBALT, SINCE 1941 
4,182 5 
5.318 Metric Tons of Cobalt Contained in Mine Production of Ores 
6.917 Country 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
4,321 » Australia 13 14 15 9 9 10 8 10 9 10 
6,483 Belgian Congo 2,256 1,656 2,061 1,877 2,800 2,150 3,563 4,322 4,350 5,148 
8,248 Bolivia (Exports) 2 (3) (3) : Pa a (2) 
9,541 Burma 73 
8,850 Canada! 119 38 80 16 49 34 260 701 281 284 
5.680 Chile 2 (3) 3 5 1 (2) 
8,795 Finland (2) 98 79 86 84 101 50 (2) (2) (2) 
f Mines Italy 81 69 27 7 6 a (3) (3) (2) 
Japan (3) 1 3 15 11 7 6 (3) 
Morocco, French 65 3 216 243 98 188 212 221 209 390 
Northern Rhodesia 650 914 943 978 874 552 420 367 402 670 
Sweden : aq ‘ (2) (2) 
United States (Shipments). . 237 300 346 253 581 230 307 263 308 299 
dae inne Pn ee! gel eee ace” * eeutdee Sights) deta 
N Total (Estimate)............... 4.000 3,500 4,200 3,900 4,700 3,500 5.000 6.100 5,900 7,100 
very In addition to countries listed, Brazil, China, Germany, and Spain produce cobalt, but production data are not available. 
1951! Estimate included in total 
‘Excludes cobalt recovered by Mond Nickel Co. at Clydach, Wales, from nickel copper ores of Sudbury, Ont. district. 
12,610 2Data not available; estimate included in total. 
9.946 3Less than 1 ton. 
a’ = ‘Year ended June 30 of year stated. Source: Bureau of Mines 
4,387 
2, 82 CONSUMPTION OF COBALT IN UNITED STATES 
493 Pounds of Cobalt Contained, Broken Down According to Use 
4 1947 1948 1949 1950 
423 Metallic: 
ote High-Speed Steel 223,148 289.391 283.496 238.227 
' Magnet Steel 121,223 165.698 42 965 37.552 
s Permanent Magnet Alloys. . 894,924 1,186,673 1,194,920 2,834 .040 
ae Other Steet 87,719 132, 803 162,638 252.885 
ys; an Cast Cobalt-Chromium-Tungsten-Molybdenum Alloys 941 087 1,196 608 1,238,083 2,226,199 
hi Alloy Hard-Facing Rods and Materials.... . 71,545 116.313 82.965 260.371 
mes Cemented Carbides.... 51,917 85.314 118,522 136.935 
Other ti 99,476 115,255 116,344 208 .574 
Total Metallic........... 2,491,039 3,288,055 3,239,933 6,191,783 
Nonmetallic (Exclusive of Salts and Driers): 
Ground-Coat Frit... 607,316 613,745 424,051 683 , 358 
aid Pigments. . . 207 ,928 232,725 188 606 262.441 
Other 51,439 66,699 84,336 43, 826 
35.00 aii ae anaken 
37 s Total Nonmetallic 866, 683 913,169 696 993 989 625 
36 
36.56 Salts and Driers: Lacquers, Varnishes, Paints, Inks, Pig- 
42.93 ments, Enamels, Glazes, Feed, Electroplating, etc. 
42.97 Estimate)... 797 ,000 818,000 765 ,000 1,102,000 
51 22 as in a = : ; 
53.55 Grand Total. 4,184,722 5,019,224 4,701,926 8, 283.408 
59.58 Source: Bureau of Mines 
\GE January 3, 1952 






1950 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1951 


COBALT, 97 TO 99 PCT. 
Per Pound, 550 Ib Lots Since 1947 





1940 to June 30, 1947! $1.50 
july 1, 1947 to March 31, 1949 1.65 
April 1. 1949 to December 31. 1950 1.80 
January 2, 1951 to October 1, 1951 2.10 
October 2, 1951 to December 31, 1951 2.40 
1 100 Ib lots. 
| A list of trade associations and 
| technical societies in nonferrous 
and other fields begins on p. 478. 
' 
LEAD PRICE, COMMON GRADE 
Cents Per Pound, at New York 
1936 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Jan. 4.50 4.87 4.83 5.47 5.50 
Feb. 4.51 4.63 4.80 5.08 5.60 
Mar. 460 450 482 6.19 6.77 
Apr. 460 4.50 4.78 5.07 56.85 1945 
May 460 440 4.75 5.02 5.85 1944 
June.. 4.60 4.15 480 5.00 585 1943 
1942 
July 460 488 485 5.00 5.85 price 
Aug. 450 4.90 5.04 4.85 5.85 fixed 
Sept... 460 500 545 493 5.85 at 
Oct. 463 5.10 550 5.31 5.85 6.50 
Nov. 5.11 5.09 5.50 5.73 5.85 
Dec. 5.55 484 5.50 550 5.85 
Average 4.71 4.74 5.05 5.18 5.79 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1961 
Jan. 6.50 13.00 15.00 21.50 12.00 17.00 
Feb. 6.50 13.25 15.00 21.50 12.00 17.00 
Mar. 6.50 15.00 15.00 1898 10.96 17.00 
Apr. 6.50 15.00 17.21 15.15 10.63 17.00 
May 6.50 15.00 17.50 13.72 11.72 17.00 
June 8.18 15.00 17.50 12.00 11.81 17.00 
July 9.18 15.00 17.80 13.56 11.66 17.00 
Aug. 8.25 15.00 19.50 1499 1293 17.00 
Sept. 8.25 15.00 19.50 15.05 15.80 17.00 
Oct. 8.25 15.00 19.50 13.42 16.00 18.93 
Nov. 10.41 15.00 21.50 12.52 17.00 19.00 
Dec. 12.20 15.00 21.50 12.00 17.00 19.00 
Average 8.10 14.69 18.04 15.37 13.29 17.49 
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WORLD PRODUCTION OF MAGNESIUM SINCE 1941 


Metric Tons, Production or Estimates for Minor Producing Nations in Total 


Country 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Canada. . 5 367 3,245 4,799 
France. ... ; 1,989 1,334 1,542 703 
Germany. 24,000 30,000 32,400 33,600 
Italy 1,857 2,379 2,0002 3,0002 
Japan 2,575 2,020 2,777 2,904 
Korea 263 240 532 1,628 
Norway? 100 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Switzerland . 700 1,500 1,500 1,000 
U.S.S.R.3 4,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 
United Kingdom... 9,380 14,865 19, C96 13,094 
United States 14,782 44,418 166,544 142,518 

Total .+e+-+» 69,825 104,876 237,760 211,182 





! Includes secondary. 
2 Estimated by Bureau of Mines. 





| | U.S. MAGNESIUM 
PRODUCTION 


SHORT TONS 





MAGNESIUM CONSUMPTION 
Short Tons, Primary Metal Only 


Product 1948 1949 1950 
Structural products: 

Castings: 

Sand 1,930 3.088 3,090 

Die 213 127 242 

Permanent mold 12 44 573 
enc ikensnchenas 1,122 2,155 3,357 
Extrusions 2,529 3,364 3,400 
Forgings 103 200 104 

Total structural 5,909 8.978 10,766 

Other products: 

Powder. ... ; 56 
Aluminum alloys. 2,324 1,759 3,722 
Other alloys 43 39 255 
Scavenger and deoxidizer 418 404 473 
Chemical 407 224 373 
Cathodic protection 367 235 1,937 
Other! . 193 308 469 

Total other products 3,752 2,969 7,285 

Grand Total 9,661 11,947 18,051 


1 Includes primary metal consumed in making sec- 
ondary alloy. Source: Bureau of Mines 


420 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


3,338 145 136 en 
279 707 800 =: 1, 507 700% 
ee. «eee. 17 
4002 1,000 6002 
1,020. a 
1,014 


500 300 5003 
2,170 3,000 4,000 5,000 5,000 
6,900' 1,700! 2,500! 3,500 5,100! 
29,748 4,823 11,198 9,075 10,521 


49,815 11,675 19,734 19,300 21,500 


+ icngnedlam rodluation led Gasca We 
Imports and consumption of zinc in the U. §. 


1950 


1,606 
446 


4,816! 


14,267 


21,135 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 


SLAB ZINC CONSUMPTION 


Short Tons, by Industry and Product 


Industry and Product! 1949 1950 
Galvanizing :2 
Sheet and strip 146 ,923 188 ,406 
Wire and wire rope... .. 39,231 47,317 
Tube and pipe 78,030 91,877 
Fittings 11,487 15,948 
Other 75,209 98,138 
Total. . 350, 880 441 , 686 
Brass products: 
Sheet, strip, and plate 43,157 68 , 737 
Rod and wire 23,651 43,413 
Tube 12,816 17,385 
Castings and billets 2,620 4,170 
Copper-base ingots 2,701 4,081 
Other copper-base products 589 1,587 
Total 85,534 139,373 
Zinc-base alloy: 
Die castings 199 , 665 285 ,022 
Alloy dies and rods 2,024 2,929 
Slush and sand castings 492 1,576 
Total... 202,181 289,527 
Rolled zinc. . 55, 200 68,444 
Zinc oxide. 10,292 18,187 
Other uses: 
Wet batteries 1,359 1,527 
Desilverizing lead 2,448 2,947 
Light-metal alloys 1,060 1,356 
Others... 2,887 4,087 
Total 7,754 9,917 
Total: All uses 4711, 841 4967, 134 


1 Based on a canvass of 588 plants. 


2 Includes zinc used in electrogalvanizing, but excludes 


sherardzing. 


3 Includes zinc used in making zinc dust, bronze powder, 
alloys, chemicals, castings and miscellaneous uses not 


elsewhere mentioned. 


4 Includes 2,394 tons of remelt zinc in 1949 and 3,035 


ons in 18£0. 





U. S. PRODUCTION OF PRIMARY MAGNESIUM 
Short Tons, Excludes Crystal Equivalent of Mg Content of Fire Bombs in 1943, 1944 


Month 1942 1943 1944 
January 2,512 10,300 20,056 
February 2,337 10,666 19,537 
March 2,591 13,008 19,571 
April 2,506 13,558 17,986 
May 2,635 15,093 16,217 
June 2,631 15,077 13,750 
July 3,299 16, 584 14,134 
August 3,426 17,160 11,561 
September 4,120 16,199 8,296 
October 5,838 18,011 7,370 
November 7,953 18,374 5,301 
December 9,115 19, 554 3,321 

Total 48.963 183.584 157.100 


Producers’ reports tc WPB, Jan. 1942 to Aug. 1945, thereafter to Bureau of Mines and Magnesium Assn. 


* Estimate. 


Source: Bureau of Mines 


1945 


3,816 
2,958 






Ses, 





MAGNESIUM OUTPUT AND Use 


C 
Includes Secondary, Short Tons . 
192 
1950 1951 = 
Primary ingot produced. . . 18,750 19 
Primary ingot sold and used by 0.00 ER i932 
producer: 1933 
For magnesium alloys. . + 12,500 28.5% 1934 
For aluminum alloys and other 1935 
non-magnesium use. . . . 8,000 11,0 1936 
Total sold and used.. - 20,500 39,5 
Cast and wrought products shipped... 14.000 30,300 
Metals for cast and wrought products.. 15,500 34.4 
Secondary magnesium: 
Used in magnesium alloys 3,000 6.3% 
Used in aluminum and non- 
magnesium industries. ... . 3,000 1.7% 
Total secondary used......... 6,000 8.00 
Total consumption primary & secondary 26, 500 9 ” oan 
Source: Estimated by Magnesium Asso, 
q 
ZINC IMPORTS INTO J. S. 
Short Tons, Imports for Consumption - 
Ores, Blocks, Old 193 
Concentrates Pigs, Dross 193 
(Zn content) Slabs Skiminin js 193 
1929... 226 a 193 
1930 281 38 193 
1931 274 193 
1932 310 193 
1933 2,133" 1,890 193 
1934 14,277* 1,725 19% 
1935 10,520* 4.444 . 
1936 172° 11,660 16 19 
1937 S. 812° 37,208 678 19 
1938 oe 4,860 7,230 a 19 
1939 33,503 30, 960 203 19 
1940..... 44,637 10, 146 520 19. 
1941 154,520 40, 288 456 19 
1942 283, 167 36,352 3,357 19 
1943 516,646 56,155 5, 146 19 
1944 415,004 63,626 5,603 19 
1945 330,397 96,710 7,331 19 
1946 166 , 885 104,015 4,137 " 
1947 194 ,822 72,063 5,105 
1948 133,814 92,495 10,273 , 
1949 109,535 125, 564 3,732 
1950 237,081 155,304 2,834 
1951 149,949 47,388 9,078 


° includes entries under bond. 
t Six months. 


Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce 
and American Bureau of Metal Statistics 






"Defense Controls Guide,"— 
beginning on p. 327—lists con- 
trols officials, with addresses | 
and phone numbers, digests 
CMP regulations. 









a 5 ial aia rls 





1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


98 1,398 883 988 =: 1, 002 
48 =1,232 830 884 $13 
10 =: 1,472 887 988 948 


ZEEES 


1,153 801 958 957 2 

926 797 987 972 2, 
241 848 766 950 1,175 2,512 
692 905 792 985 1,132 2,998 
889 849 809 970 1,400 3,418 
986 886 819 974 «= 1,635 4, 165 
1,000 912 873 941 1,690 5,500" 
558 870 814 969 «1,760 «= 5, 500" 
795 893 932 1,004 1,942 5,500 
5.317 12.344 10.003 11,598 15.726 40 000° 
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Magnesium prices and scrap recovery... 
Zinc prices and exports . . . Production, 


prices, imports and denavte of cadmium. 





, 99.8 PCT PLUS 
MAGNESIUM, 9 RECOVERY OF SECONDARY MAGNESIUM IN U. S. 














N 
D USE Cents Per Pound, at Freeport, Tex. 
+ Ton Short Tons, Broken Down by Fo! f Recovery, Since 1943 
, a9 ....86.00  1987.....30.00 1945... 20.50 n Down by Form of Recovery, 
1960 ty I 990... 48.00 1938.....90.00 1088... 20.80 Form of Recovery ed 
5,750 4 i931... 34.00 -1938.....27.00 1947... 20.50 Magnesium-Alloy Ingot! (Gross 
TD igg2 29.00 «= 1940.....27.00 1948. ... .20.50 Weight) 11,009 13,379 7,359 «2,506 «= «5,138 4,713 4,289 3,288 
1933. ... 28.00 1941. ... .27.00 1949... . .20.50 Sngaachens-dainy Castings (Gross 
2,500 2 34... 28.00 «=: 1942.....22.50 = 1930... 22.02 alata: ca dt Bs > snene 327 235 496 «= «1,145 —Ss«*i4377~—S—s«*1;, 30 681 = -2, 504 
m 3530.00 ««*1943.....20.50 1981... 24.80 Magnesium-Alloy Shapes...._. 864 136 85 1 96 281 
4,000 14.4 1936. 30.00 1944 20.50 In Aluminum Alloys 34 23 274 1,218 1,883 998 294 810 
), 500 20 59) In Zine Alloys... ; 1 5 3 4 3 6 4 57 
},000 30/39 In Other Alloys ; 2 10 2 bites ‘aba as 
500 34\amp Chemical and Incendiary Uses. 33 541 241 106 199 84 83 95 
. Cathodic Protection : 818 450 555 311 
, 000 SEOPES 1 SBR mete mele) ine MOREE "SE a nena 
om 11.404 14.185 9,247 5,117 9,603 7,553 58,962 7,307 
oo Nr 1 Figures include secondary magnesium incorporated in primary magnesium ingot. Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
500 47.5 
esium Assn 
——_ ZINC EXPORTS FROM U. S. PRIME WESTERN ZINC PRICE 
Short Tons, Ore and Manufactures Cents Per Pound, at New York 
Ore, Con- _—Stabs, Sheet, 1936 1938 1939 1940 1941 
. $. centrat s, Plates, Strip Jan. 5.22 5.35 4.89 6.03 7.85 
mates Dross Blocks ete. Dust Feb. 5.23 517 489 593 7.65 
P 1929 3,561 14,411 5.265 1,256 Mar... 5.27 4.77 489 6.14 7.65 
Old 1930 1, 162 4.633 3,868 1,177 Apr. 5.27 453 489 614 7.65 1945 
Dros: 1931 395 643 2.759 1,400 May 5.27 443 489 6.20 7.65 1944 
Skimininjs 1932 178 6.471 3,010 1,378 June 5.26 4.53 489 663 7.65 1943 
r. 1933 809 1.145 3,189 1,569 1942 
%5 1934 3,452 5.105 3,462 1,688 July 5.16 5.14 491 664 7.65 price 
1935 461 1.617 4.813 1,613 Aug. 517 514 511 679 7.65 fixed 
1936 245 37 © 4,483—S «1,793 Sept... 5.22 5.24 6.51 7.33 7.65 at 
1937 314 249 6.813 2,145 Oct... 5.22 540 689 7.64 836 8.65 
1938 135 (1) 5.736 2,253 Nov. 5.35 512 689 7.64 8.65 
” 1929 303 4.515 6,708 2,384 Dec. 5.64 4.89 646 7.65 8.65 
is 1940 448 79,091 7,490 3,044 
878 1941 : 89,309 5,246 2,901 Average 5.27 4.98 5.51 6.73 7.88 
ph 1942 ees 133,981 4,767 1,772 
- 1943 nae 97,439 3.167 5,859 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
1944 : 21,576 . Jan. 8.65 11.005 11.69 18.18 9.48 18.22 
- 1945 - 7,782 6,235 = Feb. 8.65 11.005 12.61 18.20 10.47 18.22 
3.07 1946 89 37,431 13, 846 oa Mar. 8.66 11.005 12.61 17.76 10.66 18.22 
1947 1,404 106,669 10,898 1, Apr. 8.65 11.005 12.61 14.76 11.41 18.25 
oa 1948 3,517 65,537 7,344 891 May 8.65 11.005 12.64 12.58 12.71 18.25 
oa a _ oS te = June 8.65 11.005 12.65 10.27 15.49 18.25 
% ° ’ ’ 
‘ig 1951° 2,351 22,211 3,693 477 July 6.68 11.005 13.09 10.06 15.72 18.28 
10.27 | ‘Nine months. (1) Pigs and slabs not shown separately; Seat. = ass by bea par a 
3.732 | included with sheets. strip, etc. Oct... . 9.28 11.03 15.74 10.04 18.22 20.22 
2,834 Source: Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, Nov. 10.86 11.06 17.27 10.46 18.22 20.29 
9.078 and American Bureau of Metal Statistics Dec. 10.94 11.06 18.15 10.47 18.22 20.29 
Average 9.09 11.02 14.20 12.85 14.51 18.75 
<a LL LLL 
ommerce 
Statistics | CADMIUM PRICES, STICKS, BARS U. S. CADMIUM EXPORTS 
Dollars Per Pound, | to 5-Ton Lots See Section 5 for data on vari- ou Weight i Ciena. SUUREENE 
mee | june 3, 1943 to July 17, 1948, .......... + $0.90 ous nonferrous castings and sted — 2 a 
ne | uly 18, to Nov. 20, se seex ey sok : ° . ' 
sais Nov. 21, 1946 to Dec. 4, 1948... .~OU37% prices and production of non- CA — 
Dew. & 1068 to Feb. 18, 1987. ...... 1.99 ferrous powders. . . . It also Metal....... 566,135 352,927 215,411 
2sses Feb. 20, 1947 to Aug. Si? she6 dee 1.75 o e All 3.000 9,000 
jests | & Nev. 16,1048 to June 14, 1800.02 “a contains an analysis of jet en- eee at ae Seen 
0 June 14, 1990..... . . 
| BE gine 1S; 1980 to Sent. 10, 1960...... 2.16 = alloys. T Seven Nionthe "Semen 201.027 Mines 
Sept. 11, 1950 to Nov. 30, 1950........ 2.40 . 
os | Dec. 1, 1950 to Dec. 31, 1951 2.55 
: U. S. CADMIUM PRODUCTION CADMIUM IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED STATES 
———— jf) Sh ; ; ‘ * * 
” eee Cadmium Metal in Pounds, Flue Dust and Total 000 Omitted*, Imports for Consumption 
eta Secondary 1951 
Cadmium Compounds Recovery Metallic Cadmium 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 (7 months). 
me = 1932 400 130 os Australia 7,210 7,918 9,627 
944 «OBS 1,138 201 ae Belgian Congo 53,082 25,798 6,700 
me, «1834 1,389 283 Belgium and Luxembourg 2,240 2,000 48,503 143,825 52,870 
1951 1935 1,739 254 Canada. . 672 3,568 «= 14,612, 6,300 68,140 237,404 = 3,336 
- = 1,817 313 Italy... 8,656 ‘saat oe a aaa 
; 2,133 414 Japan...... : 5 \ 
1,709 1938 2,039 216 Peru 4,889 2,254 4,907 3,658 3,509 1,711 3,010 
1,885 § 1939 2,206 340 Switzerland. . 2 
2,03 ie 1940 2,961 423 114 United Kingdom 20 1,008 
2,19 fie 1941 3,469 148 190 - oo ———_—— 
2,512 Gime 1942 3,662 24 158 Total 66,627 28,724 17,415 20,292 9,809 157,204 592,400 984,641 
: Ht ; is ‘oar 183 33 Flue D 
‘4 ° 53 ue Dust* 
4,165. 1945 3,966 226 36 Australia 621 
5, 500" 1948 3,100 135 178 Brazil .. 2,906 
5, 500” 1947 4,004 250 52 Mexico..... 1,689 2,193 1,609 2,356 1,827 1,786 1,507 631 
5, 500 on 3,791 96 61 Netherlands 44 
4,012 175 87 ——---- —— 
40 000° 1950 4,433 170 257° Total Metallic Cadmium and Flue 
a Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines Dust. . 1,756 2,221 1,670 2,376 2,458 4,849 2.099 716 
‘nc!udes compounds made from secondary metal. Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
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Molybdenum, vanadium and mercury output 
. . « Serap lead recovery . . . Nonferrous 
industry employment, hours and earnings, 





RROUS 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF MOLYBDENUM, FROM 1941 


Metric Tons of Ores and Concentrates, Molybdenum From Other Nations in Total’ 





U. S. MOLYBDENUM OUTPUT 




















Country! 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 Short Tons of Contained Molybdenum 
Canada 47 43 178 509 228 184 207 - Rpherties 28 
Chile... 229 «=« 580680105] = BA} (is BOiO?—(itiHZ Ct BBCCBODsgpm ole 15, 
China: Manchuria2 75 384 516 616 30 (3) 1928. Ss i 1/714 —.-". 7,187 
Finland... 148 «= 128 iss108—Sts«édD 92 99 paige eT 1942 ry 
Japan... 41 56 87 189 108 52 18 1 13 — ee 1 862 1943 oo 
Korea. South 1220217, 8 394 54 5 2 "1 (3) etd 4/567 «C1944 ps 
Mexico... 522 855 ~=—-:1, 138 717 468 818 136 —. 1216 1945 an 
Norway. . 229 368 227 248 78 10 103 79 70 62 933.000 2 841 1948 oo 
Peru 146 «184 85 62 29 4 3 3 le on 
United States 18,309 25,829 27,972 17,545 13,972 98,264 12,268 12,114 10,219 12,918 1935 "5 756 1948 i'n 
Total 20,300 29,000 31,400 21,400 15,900 10,800 14,000 13.600 11,600 14,400  JusG-ss-- +> 48-808 TBMB.. ic 
| eee ‘ . . . 1938 16,648 1951 (First Half). 9.7%) 
1 Molybdeni y ' ,US.S.R., , : 
wae 7 yb enum is also produced in Greece, Rumania, Turkey, U. S. S. R., and Yugoslavia, but production data are not Source: U. S. Bureau of Min 
2 Exports to Japan proper. 3 Not available. Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 








WORLD PRODUCTION OF VANADIUM, SINCE 1940 


Metric Tons, Total Excludes Russia, French Morocco and Spain, also Byproduct 
U. S. MERCURY STATISTICS 









1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 = 190 
Flasks of 76 Pounds, Imports General Argentina 1 6 4 3 6 7 (1) () 
Mexico 32 (2) 
1949 1950 Northern Rhodesia 368 342 388 4 426 #«8©6254—SséOdD 68 56 40«173—Ss«*d83 

Production (includes Scrap 11,315 6,440 Peru 1,214 1,017 1,010 847 514 688 322 435 511 456 436 
imports. ..... 96,918 60 , 564 South-West Africa... 428 269 453 577 385 420 430 282 187 165 235 
Exports. ..... 577 447 U. S. (shipments)? 981 1,140 2,014 2,534 1,600 1,344 577 961 (4) 4 ‘ 
Consumption... 39,857 49.600 - —_——_— -- = — 
Average Price $79.46 $81.26 Total5. ; 3,024 2,774 3,865 4,384 2,757 2,674 1,403 1,741 (4) (4) ‘ 





Source: U. S. Bure: f Mi ea ~y 
ae 1 Figure not available. 2 Less than 1 ton. 3 Includes also vanadium recovered as a byproduct of phosphate-rock mining 
* Bureau of Mines not at liberty to publish figure. 5 Total represents data only for countries shown in table. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 













EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, EARNINGS 
RECOVERY OF SECONDARY LEAD IN THE U. S. nnn ie See 


Production and Related Workers All 


Short Tons of Metal, Showing Form of Recovery “Average Average Average Number — 


Form of Recovery 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 wey Wey ey ee 6 























As Metal: Earnings Hours Earnings sands) sands) 

at Primary Plants 21.634 11,368 18,525 8.013 15, 662 4,952 23,230 5,455 oe 4 ry +. " . = 

«++... ee a eS a 1960 66.75 41.9 1.593 80.7 96.9 
58.322 65.046 61,123 73,704 111,505 131.903 152.626 129,313 : 

in Antimonial Lead! 176,076 180,818 194,079 193,684 265.935 243.552 172.742 225.640 Jan. 67.98 40.9 1.662 87.1 bie 

in Other Lead Alloys 76.474 68.271 77,051 94,653 103,789 102.603 78,894 107.635 Feb. 68.30 40.8 1.674 86.8 jy 

tn Copper-Base Alloys 28,625 26,667 30,346 30,101 30,137 21.449 7,440 18,695 = gs a. 17 ¥ oe 

ieenemmanes sca NO ca ag al neg = May 67.91 40.4 1.681 81.9 100.0 

341,243 331,416 363,039 392.787 611,970 600,071 412,183 482,275 _ oo 2 ; a ot = 

' Includes lead recovered in secondary antimonial lead at primary plants. Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines fees. 67.40 40.0 1/685 738.8 97.3 





* Rolling, drawing, and alloying. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
















————_—_——— 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF MERCURY, SINCE 1942 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, EARNINGS 
Number of 76 Pound Flasks, Estimated Production of Other Nations Is in Toto! 
Nonferrous Metal Manufacturing* 



























Country! 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Production and Related Workers All Algeria 121 146 165 326 340 348 381 102 (2) 
ee oa — Employees Canada 13,630 22,240 9,682 van. | eee Cg oe 
Average Average Average Number Number Chile 2.256 2,563 1,181 862 827 445 487 (2) (3) 
Weekly Weekly Hourly (thou- = (thou- China 5 4,293 3,133 3,610 1,828 1,189 290 290 (2) @ 
Earnings Hours Earnings sands) sands) Czechoslovakia (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 768 800 (2) 2) 
1948 $58.22 41.0 $1.420 468 55.6 Germany 493 3,480 3,480 (2) (2) (2) (2) @ 
1949 60.36 40.4 1.494 43.3 52.3 Italy 75,921 58 004 28,704 25,410 50.822 53.984 38,233 44.000 53.348 
| 1950 63.71 41.0 1.554 45.4 54.6 Japan 5,197 6,706 7,096 3,139 1,361 1,619 1,689 2,461 1,312 
1951: Mexico. 5s 32,443 28,321 © «26,063 «16,443 «11,661 = 9,700» 4,788 §=— 5,250 3,713 
Jan. 70.67 41.5 1.703 47.2 56.9 Peru.. 145 326 152 209 5 
Feb. 69.18 41.3 1.675 47.3 56.8 Spain 72,288 47,756 34,349 40,694 41,801 55,608 22,684 32,289 50,000 
Mar. 69.14 413 1.674 47.4 56.6 Turkey : 271 186 97 158 “ 98 (2) es 
Apr. 70.18 418 1.675 47.2 56.4 Union of South Africa 579 1,189 1,192 852 764 5 
May 70.18 418 1.679 46.4 55.4 United States 50, 846 51,929 37,688 30.763 25,348 23,244 14,388 9,930 4,83 
June 70 73 41.9 1.688 47.8 56.8 — ———_—_—_——-———eeeeeee _—_—_—————————————— 
July 70.41 41 2 1.709 48.0 57.0 ecvesueve vn 265,000 236,000 163,000 131,000 144,000 164,000 102,000 112,000 136, 000 
Aug. 71.41 41.8 1.702 47.7 67.1 —_-——— 
we ee 1 Mercury is also produced in Korea (Chosen) and U. S. S. R., but production data are not available; estimates Included 
* Primary metal industries group, primary smelting and in the total. Totals include output or estimates for minor producing nations, including Australia, Austria, Bolivia, New 
refining. Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics Zealand, Rumania, Southern Rhodesia, Sweden, Tunisia and Yugoslavia. 


2 Data not available; estimates included in the total. Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
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METAL INDUSTRY 
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ES ‘Pig iron: World production, U. .. ; 
_and exports .. . U. S. blast furnace capacity, 


ae 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON 


(Net Tons in Thousands) 


1940 


; 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951" 
United States 47,399 56,687 60,903 62,770 62,866 54,919 46,515 60,117 61,912 54,206 64,810 76,00 
Canada. ..... 1,448 1,708 2,156 1,930 2,012 1,976 1,525 2,152 2,335 2,367 2,491 2m 
United Kingdom 9,189 8,280 8,653 8,049 7,545 7,960 8,692 8,457 10,389 10,637 10,706 10.58 
Belgium... 1,976 1,572 1,398 1,801 780 802 2,393 3,109 4,346 4,130 4,072 5,291 
Luxembourg 1,164 1,481 1,865 2,526 1,481 344 1,505 2,004 2,896 2,615 2,755 3,417 
France. .... 4,060 3,694 4,231 5,424 3,189 1,304 3,796 5,383 7,248 9, 188 8, 562 9,488 
Netherlands 305 eitiae ni ane we See 128 180 487 478 555 
Hungary. . . 471 48 460 460 326 1 176 330 336 eG at as 600° 
Germanyt.. 15,383 17,012 17,021 17,606 14,737 1,550 2,425 2,491 6,394 7,870 10,440 11,905 
BMF... avs 2,008 2,258 2,224 2,411 1,634 pads 271 721 1,252 1,743 1,854 2,579 
Austria...... ae. . J. : 64 306 679 924 973 1,018 
Czechoslovakia 1,786 1,733 1,759 1,878 1,746 635 1,058 1,569 1,822 cceuse " Oiaeeae 2,500° 
Poland....... ce So 290 271 252 800 944 1,199 1,600" 
Yugoslavia. . 92 83 : ; - ; 211 225 
Rumania 150 7 , ‘ 
Russia. . 16,500 14,300 7,700 11,100 16,800 10,140° 11, 250° 12,450° 15, 750° 18 ,960* 19,500° 24,300" 
DP isin'ss 1,239 1,229 1,077 802 341 83 226 425 580 490 632 1,212 
Spain... 639 591 592 643 607 519 540 551 562 693 724 608 
Sweden 868 814 837 874 941 839 771 779 861 948 855 926 
Japan}..... 4,422 5,268 5,475 5,089 3,434 556 202 391 922 1,767 2,557 3,197 
Australla** 1,357 1,653 1,745 1,466 1,462 1,252 1,204 1,329 1,384 1,171 1,473 1,448 

WO icici: Se 118,847 118,095 125,121 120,171 83,132 83,541 103,687 121,354 118,398 122,904 160.169 

j ae ferroalioys made in the blast furnace. Dots signify abeence of statistics or est'mates. 

mate 


| 1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951 figures do not include production in the Russian Zone. Saar and Austria are not included. 
t Home islands, Korea and Manchuria in 1944 and previous years. 
** Year ending June 30. 


Source: American Iron and Steel Institute, Chambre Syndicale de la Siderurgie Francaise and Statistical Office of the United Nations 


PIG IRON EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 











Ranging from 1941 Through First 7 Months of 1951; in Short Tons BLAST FURNACES IN THE U. S. 
. ne * 
1941 1942.) 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 Producing pig iron, ferroalloys 
Argentina an baa 336 431 5,659 4,772 125 Massachusetts. .... 1 errr 3 
Beigium&Luxembourg ; ‘a 7,790 29, 262 x , eee Geiidsi sats 60 
Canada... 5,117 1,691 7,673 8,984 6,106 11,789 9,524 6,520 19,164 4,829 Pennsylvania... ... 77 Indiana. ..... a 
Chile... 2,119 i: ee ee ee 863 155 Maryland......... 8 Minois......... + & 
China ; ; 12,155 ‘ ech ba0acas 1 Michigan......... 6 
Celombia 441 148 =. 2,887 242 461 West Virginia...... 4 Minnesota 3 
Costa Rica s 28 is Kentucky...... 3 Colorado. ...... 4 
Cuba.... 5 11 3 Tennessee... ea 3 SU aiiidchs ey 5 
Dominican Republic 182 140 eee 20 California... .. 2 
Ecuador...... 129 an — 
France 14,000 14,000 . a Weeiisnesiens 247 
Greece... 1,690 46 Capacity on tonnage basis, as of Jan. 1, 1949= 71,497,540 
Italy 10,643 16,856 sh is net tons, 
Korea... 8,346 ” *As of Jan. 1, 1950 
Mexico. 2,280 650 Source: American Iron & Steel institute 
New Zealand 175 112 
Nicaragua. . 56 ca 
Paraguay... 5 a 
ae : ; = a. BLAST FURNACE CAPACITY* 
i ines. . * * 
ge 22.066 24.082 ae ee Net Ton Totals for Active Units 
Trinidad & Tobago 3 sel 
United Kingdom. . 555,339 105,495 121,534 132,001 1,524 46 990 78 rat a “——- Tes 
Uruguay... 195 2,557 1,202 3,078 3,366 ‘ _ aes 9 tron alloys ron 
U.S.S.R... 430 3,729 4,036 cee 1939.... 65,162,374 1,060,416 103,040 66,325,830 
Other Countries 15,322 3,125 7,685 9,664 23,180 12,044 1,290 512 vibe 5 1940.... 64,635,740 992,320 95,580 55,723,640 
— —_—— —_—_______-- — —_—- — — —— 1941.... 66,522,370 980,660 106, 57,609,590 
Total 578,533 111,655 144,555 161,536 94,046 99,064 40,201 7,032 981,310 6,678 1942.... 59,211,850 1,076,570 106,560 60,393,900 
Source: Department of Commerce and AIS! 1945, ’ 66.256.810 992.600 64.480 67,313,890 
1946.... 66,311,410 996,700 32,480 67,340,590 
U. S. IMPORTS OF PIG IR 14a. Be301'61) | 1:097'000 40.320 eraseam 
- S. IMPORTS O G IRON 1949... 69,435,130 1.066.400 40.320 70,541 88 
Ranging from 1941 Through First 7 Months of 1951; in Short Tons oa nas areas vaueeee we ae 
1941 1943+ 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951° ate aaa 7 
jes of 
Netherlands wpe ts Le oe 80 OD er ne oe Cea 
Beigium... A 32,809 15,688 7,220 12,395 
Australia... 3.367 336 ee 26,901 19,599 ; Source: American Iron & Steel Institute 
Germany cat 24, 558 2,382 190,710 210,137 
Norway ; : 9,482 23,920 145 1,025 1,810 
Austria 281 18,594 5,145 50,566 23,274 
France. 17,876 340 33,509 33,599 BLAST FURNACE MATERIALS 
India... 500 4 16,100 23,078 6,400 31,498 4 a 
Canada... 308 49 5,778 21,433 1,287 1,747 5,729 12,270 142,467 67,183 Net Tons Used in 1950 for pig iron 
ines 0 : 5,001 ; , 110 
United Kingdom. .. 560 1,528 a 183 2,405 3,083 ron Ore... ce vesenes 2, 18 
French Morocco 185 ; Sagem Seow ae ~~ e rap... “. . 140 687 
Mexico..... ; 11,248 ic : ayes ; Mill Cinder, Scale, etc..... ; 7,140 
Other Countries tees 2 28 : 18,404 2,192 435 see __ 107,776 OTE ON Te 122,887,253 
f Total...... 3,675 1,610 5,778 21,433 14,091 32.624 218,700 99,802 644,060 556,363 © Scrap — | 
* Seven Months. + No imports for 1942. Source: U. S. Department of Commerce Source: American Iron & Steel Institute 
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ANNUAL OUTPUT (O00 OMITTED) 


UNITED STATES PIG IRON PRODUCTION 


Blast Furnace, Thousands of Net Tons, Includes Ferroalloys, Not Charcoal Iron 


First Second 
Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June Half July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Half Year 


1910 2922 2685 2932 2782 2677 2537 16,535 2407 2360 2303 2344 2139 1991 13.544 30,079 
1920...... 3377 3337 3781 3068 3344 3409 20,316 3435 3525 3504 3688 3287 3029 20,468 40,784 
1921...... 2706 2169 1788 1336 1368 1193 10,559 969 1069 1104 1396 1585 1847 7,970 18,529 
1922...... 1842 1826 2280 2321 2583 2644 13,496 2694 2034 2278 2956 3191 3457 16,610 30,106 
1928...... 3617 3353 3947 3976 4332 4117 23,342 4119 3864 3501 3527 3241 3272 21,524 44,866 
1924...... 3382 3441 3883 3622 2929 2269 19,526 1999 2114 2299 2774 2811 3318 15,315 34,841 


1925...... 3774 3600 3992 3650 3283 2995 21,294 2984 3030 3052 3386 3386 3640 19.478 40,772 
1928 3714 3274 3855 3864 3900 3623 22,230 3610 3586 3512 3734 3626 3461 21,529 43,759 
1927...... 3477 3294 3901 3832 3798 3461 21,763 3305 3300 3108 3118 2966 3020 18.817 40,580 
1928...... 3214 3248 3585 3567 3678 3452 20,744 3441 3514 3429 3779 3698 3774 21,635 42,379 
1929 3855 3591 4160 4102 4368 4163 24,237 4239 4218 3918 4019 3563 3177 23,133 47,360 
1930...... 3166 3180 3636 3564 3620 3286 20,452 2956 2827 2550 2425 2092 1866 14,716 35,168 
1931 1920 1912 2276 2261 2233 1836 12,438 1639 1435 1309 1314 1235 1098 8,030 20,468 
1932 1089 1080 1084 954 877 704 6,788 640 582 663 721 707 612 3,925 9.713 
1933...... 637 621 607 699 993 1417 4,974 2007 2053 1705 1519 1215 1323 9,822 14,796 
1934 1361 1416 1813 1934 2288 2162 10,974 1372 1181 1006 1065 1072 1151 6,847 17,821 
1935 1654 1802 1983 1863 1934 1739 10,975 1702 1972 1990 2215 2315 2360 12,554 23,529 
1938 2269 2042 2285 2693 2966 2896 15,151 2905 3037 3058 3351 3301 3489 19,141 34,292 
1937...... 3597 3359 3875 3799 3961 3481 22,072 3919 4039 3819 3239 2248 1669 18,933 41,005 
1938 1601 1454 1627 1541 1406 1189 8,818 1346 1673 1882 2298 2543 2476 12,218 21,036 
1939...... 2436 2307 2682 2303 1924 2373 14,026 2639 2979 3224 4063 4167 4220 21,292 35,317 
1940 4032 3311 3270 3137 3514 3819 21,083 4054 4238 4177 4446 4403 4548 25,866 46,949 
141...... 4664 4198 4704 4334 4800 4553 27,053 4771 4791 4717 4856 4703 6012 28,850 55,903 
1942 4971 4500 6085 4896 65073 4935 29,430 5051 5009 4937 5237 4966 5201 30,552 59,982 
1943...... 6137 4766 6314 6035 6178 4836 30,343 5023 5316 5226 5324 65096 6213 31,434 61,777 
1944 5283 6091 65442 6251 5351 5064 31,482 5157 56210 4988 5200 4904 4998 30,457 61,939 
= 4945 4563 6228 4786 6016 4605 29,142 4801 4249 4227 3388 4026 4323 25,025 54,167 


' 2645 1148 4424 3614 2275 3682 17,807 4705 4898 4687 4815 4435 3992 27,572 45,379 
ee - 5071 45650 6123 4830 5081 4810 29,480 4585 4917 4801 5228 6015 5177 29,723 59,209 
948 5195 4838 6019 3840 5077 4990 28,961 4899 5254 5207 5520 5399 5955 31,888 60,849 


eee 5725 6223 6820 6531 5517 4819 32642 4173 4477 4380 612 2721 6231 21,564 54,206 
1960 5204 4173 4601 5577 5855 5633 31.133 5879 5770 5697 5924 5331 5628 34,229 64,810 
81... 5829 5118 5946 5829 6118 5920 34.751 6010 6005 5827 6132 °6100 °6100 °42,179 *76,930 
* Preliminary figure, subject to revision. Source: 1901 to 1942, THE IRON AGE; October 1942 to 1951, AIS! 


PIG IRON PRODUCTION BY STATES 
In U. S., Short Tons in Thousands, Includes 17 Major Producing States 


es 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
on. 13,251 17,563 17,742 15,037 18,239 
indie 9,534 12,317 12,471 10,640 12,510 
linge ete 4,829 6,401 6,493 5,991 7,018 
+ re See 4,357 5,600 5,513 4,913 6,024 
Alans nd West Virginia... 2,949 3,662 4,240 4,383 5,203 
oe 3,149 3,929 4,013 3,663 4,347 
Massachusetts, New York. 2° 780 3,869 3.875 3, 541 4,301 
nut; Utah, California 1,381 2,245 2,379 2,154 2,653 
Vichigan, Minnesota. . 1,893 1,924 2,101 2,002 2,829 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas... . 656 818 1,228 1,089 1,459 
Source: American Iron & Steel Institute 
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CANADIAN STATISTICS 


PIG IRON PRODUCTION 
Includes Ferroalloys, in Net Tons 








Pig Iron 
1949 1950 1951 
January... 183,074 190.432 201 086 
February. ..... 172,724 187,200 193,227 
March. .... 202,130 174,944 220,603 
April... 180,740 185,259 211,112 
May. 202,148 195,893 218,989 
/ Spee 194,255 198 462 213,184 
Be Sadie 176,381 194.016 210,263 
August... .. 180,115 201 .830 203, 186 
September. .... 168.436 199,415 212,485 
October..... 166,020 205,811 215 ,000° 
November... 187,327 208 ,301 215,000° 
December. .... 172,002 198, 169 215,000° 
Total...... 2,154,382 2,309, 732 2,529, 135° 
Ferroalloys 
1949 1950 1951 
January... 21,931 9,961 19,062 
February. . 21,713 9,652 14,914 
March . . 22,457 17,187 19,451 
April 24,427 14,627 19,562 
May 20.652 12,707 23,542 
June 19,264 15,350 19,774 
July... 14,280 16,118 17,608 
August 12,562 19,018 25,327 
September... .. 12,260 17,765 22,977 
15,456 16,959 22,000° 
November 14,758 16,920 22,000° 
December 11,853 15,341 22,000* 
Wes 2. 211,603 181 575 248 ,207° 


* December output estimated. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


BLAST FURNACE PRODUCTION 


Net Tons Total 
Pig tron 

Ferro- and Ferro- 
Year Pig Iron alloys alloys 
RE eck oirainre 638 844 28.794 667 ,638 
Wasddda 826 003 64.305 890 , 308 
asianaens 792,624 62,977 855,601 
a da a4 000 1,162,254 50.267 1,212,521 
. Re 1,220,961 89.611 1,310,572 
ar 836 . 839 73,049 909 , 888 
ee 470.442 52.375 522,817 
es «eaten 161.425 18.100 179,526 
i caacése 254 .592 33.737 288 328 
Me cedintus 455.789 37.055 492,844 
isdwaine 678 302 61,182 740,484 
I psi este 759.618 87.679 847,207 
Sia catesie 1,006 717 91,931 1,098,648 
inane 4 789.710 59.720 849,430 
MG eccka 846.418 85.531 931,949 
Mtssences 1,309, 161 151 661 1,460,822 
1941 1,628,054 213,218 1,741,272 
1942 1,975,015 213 636 2,188,651 
PiGxcoeses 1,758, 265 218.687 1,852,626 
a keniedge 1,852,626 182,428 4,012,006 
iGian cons 1,777,958 188.978 1,964,936 
sasccins 1,403, 758 116,995 1,520,753 
be acccéne 1,969,847 149,832 2,119,679 
Go dvoass 120,909 250 ,659 2,371,568 
My wadeaue 2,154,352 211,603 2,365,955 
Wes ocuccus 2,309,732 181 , 575 2,491 ,307 
1951°.... 2,529,135 248 , 207 2,777,342 


* December output estimated. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


PIG IRON CAPACITY, OUTPUT 
Excluding Ferroalloys, Net Tons 


Percent‘of 

Capacity Production Capacity 
1937 1,450,875 1,006,717 69.3 
1938 1,450,875 789,710 54.4 
1939. 1,450,875 846 418 58.3 
1940. 1,450,875 1,309,161 90.2 
1941 1,815,875 1,528 054 84.1 
1942. 2,123,320 1,975,015 93.0 
1943 2,756,160 1,758 265 63.7 
1944 2,770,760 1,852,628 66.8 
1945. 2,770,760 1,777,958 64.1 
1946. . 2,770,760 1,403 , 758 50.6 
1947. 2,745,760 1,969,847 71.7 
1948 2,745,760 2,120,909 77.2 
1949 2,745,760 2,164,352 78.4 
1950. .. 2,746,760 2,309, 732 84.1 
1951 3,025, 000+ 2,529,135° 92.4 


t In the middle of August, 1951, capacity increased from 
2,745,760 tons a year to 3,025,000 tons by new blast furnace 


; of Dominion Foundries & Steel, Ltd. Percentage has been 
| worked out using the two figures. 


* December output estimated. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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GRANITE CITY, ILL., PIG IRON 

No. 2 Foundry, Gross Ton, at Furnace 
1934 1937 1938 1939 1940* 1945° 
Jan. $17.50 $21.00 $24.00 $21.00 $23.00 $24.00 
Feb. 17.50 21.25 24.00 21.00 23.00 24.50 
Mar... 17.50 23.60 24.00 21.00 23.00 25.00 
Apr. 17.75 24.00 24.00 21.00 23.00 25.00 
May 18.50 24.00 24.00 21.00 23.00 25.00 
June.. 18.50 24.00 23.00 21.00 23.00 25.00 
July 18.50 24.00 20.00 21.00 23.00 25.00 
Aug. 18.50 24.00 20.00 21.00 23.00 25.00 
Sept. 18.50 24.00 20.25 22.00 23.00 25.00 
Oct. 18.50 24.00 21.00 23.00 23.00 25.30 
Nov... 18.50 24.00 21.00 23.00 23.00 25.75 
Dee. 18.50 24.00 21.00 23.00 23.50 25.75 
Average 18.19 23.49 22.20 21.59 23.04 25.02 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Jan. $25.75 $30.50 $39.25 $48.40 $48.40 $54.40 
Feb, 25.75 30.50 4000 48.40 48.40 54.40 
Mar.... 26.13 32.00 40.00 48.40 48.40 64.40 
Apr. 26.50 33.60 40.00 48.40 48.40 64.40 
May 26.50 33.50 41.43 48.40 48.40 54.40 
June 28.50 33.50 45.75 48.40 48.40 54.40 
July 28.50 34.60 45.75 48.40 48.40 54.40 
Aug. 28.50 36.63 47.34 48.40 48.40 54.40 
Sept. . 28.50 37.00 48.40 48.40 48.40 54.40 
Oct. 28.60 37.00 48.40 48.40 61.40 54.40 
Nov. 28.50 37.00 48.40 48.40 61.40 54.40 
Dec. 29.70 37.00 48.40 48.40 53.65 54.40 
Average 27.44 34.39 44.42 4°40 49.34 54.40 


t Prior to September 1933. St. Louis prices are given. 
* Price unchanged at $24.00 from 1941 through 1944 








COMPOSITE PIG IRON PRICE 


Average of THE IRON AGE quotations on basic pig iron 
at Valley furnaces and fcurcry iron at Chicago, Birmingham 
Buffalo, Valley and Philadelphia, in gross tons. 




























1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1936 
Jan. $18.19 $15.90 $14.68 $13.56 $16.90 $18.84 
| Feb.. 18.02 15.80 14.51 13.56 16.90 18.84 
| Mar... 17.75 15.71 14.45 13.56 16.90 18.84 
| Apr. 17.73 15.79 14.35 13.76 17.07 18.84 
| May 17.60 15.76 14.12 14.48 17.90 18.84 
| June.. 17.48 15.62 14.01 15.01 17.90 18.84 
July 17.16 15.56 13.76 15.50 17.90 18.84 
Aug.. 16.90 15.51 13.69 16.09 17.90 18.73 
Sept... 16.70 15.44 13.64 16.71 17.90 1873 
Oct... . 16.31 15.21 13.63 16.61 17.90 18.73 
Nov.. 16.21 14.97 13.59 16.61 17.90 18.98 
Dec.. 15.95 1486 13.56 16.90 17.90 19.73 
Average 17.17 15.51 14.00 15.20 17.58 18.90 
1937 1938 1939 1940 1941* 1945* 
Mss. $20.25 $23.25 $20.61 $22.61 $23.45 $23.61 
Feb... 20.50 23.25 20.61 22.61 23.45 24.11 
| Mar... 22.85 23.25 20.61 22.61 23.53 24.61 
| Apr. 23.25 23.25 20.61 22.61 23.61 24.61 
May 23.25 23.26 20.61 22.61 23.61 24.61 
June 23.25 22.98 20.61 22.61 23.61 24.61 
July 23.25 19.61 20.61 22.61 23.61 24.61 
Aug... 23.25 19.61 20.61 22.61 23.61 24.61 
Sept..... 23.25 19.82 21.61 22.61 23.61 24.61 
Oct. 23.25 20.57 22.61 22.61 23.61 24.91 
Nov. 23.25 20.61 22.61 22.61 23.61 265.37 
Dec. 23.25 20.61 22.61 2295 23.61 25.37 
Average 22.74 21.67 21.19 22.64 23.58 24.81 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Jan... $25.37 30.14 39.83 46.79 45.98 52.69 
Feb. 25.37 30.156 40.27 46.74 46.38 62.69 
| Mar... 25.75 32.92 40.32 46.74 46.38 52.69 
| Apr... . 26.12 33.15 40.11 46.64 46.38 62.69 
May 26.45 33.15 40.33 45.97 46.38 52.69 
June... 28.13 33.15 40.51 45.91 46.38 62.69 
July... 28.13 34.52 42.25 45.91 46.38 52.69 
Aug. 28.13 36.84 4434 45.91 46.56 52.69 
— ...... 26.13 36.95 44.96 45.90 47.16 62.69 
Oct... 28.13 36.95 46.63 45.88 49.29 52.72 
Nov. 28.13 37.04 48.84 45.88 49.69 62.72 
Dec. .. 29.64 37.24 46.91 45.88 52.50 62.72 
Average 27.29 34.35 42.04 46.18 47.85 652.70 








* Price unchanged at $23.61 from 1942 through 1944. 
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BIRMINGHAM PIG IRON PRICES 


No, 2 Foundry Grade, Per Gross Ton 


1939* 1941°* 1945°* 
$17.38 es $20.38 


1936 

Jan. $15.50 
Feb. 15.50 
Mar.. 15.50 
Apr... . 15.50 
May 15.50 
June 15.50 
July... 15.50 
Aug. 15.88 
Sept........ 15.88 
15.88 
Nov... . 16.13 
Dec.. 16.88 
Average 15.76 
1946 

Jan. $22.13 
Fob. 22.13 
Mar... . 22.51 
Apr. 22.88 
May 22.88 
June 24.88 
July 24.88 
Aug. 24.88 
Sept. 24.88 
Oct. 24.88 
Nov.... 24.88 
Dec. 26.88 


Average 24.06 


1937 


$17.38 
17.68 
19.93 
20.38 


SS888 83: 
88888 88 


B38 5 28 
S88s883 88 


£SESS2 SSB 
& 8888a8 


Ww 
—_ 


1938 


$20.38 
20.38 
20.38 
20.38 
20.38 
19.58 


16.38 
16.38 
16.63 
17.38 
17.38 
17.38 


18.58 


1948 


$37.38 
37.38 
37.38 
37.38 
38.38 
39.38 


31.04 
43.38 
43.38 
43.38 
43.38 
43.38 


40.43 


17.38 
17.38 


39.38 
39.38 
39.38 
39.38 
39.38 
39.38 


40.74 


SSS55888 S83eea; 
3S8sss8 Ssese 


g 


$39.38 


SSSS 
888 


SSSSSSS SS 


42.38 
42.38 


42.38 
42.38 
42.67 
45.88 
45.88 
48.88 


43.53 


20.86 
21.38 


48.88 


t + Subject to” 38c a ton deduction for 0.70 phosphorus 


and over. 


* Price unchanged at $19.38 through 1940. 


50.00 a 
45.00 


35.00 
30,00 
25.00 
20.00 
15.00 
10.00 

5.00 

0.00 


PRICE 


1928 '29 '30 '3I 


'32 '33 '34 '36 '37 '38 '39 40 ‘4! 


40.00 WKCOMPOSITE PIG IRON 


** Price unchanged at $20.38 from 1942 through 1944, 


CHICAGO CHARCOAL PIG IRON 


Prices Per Gross Ton 


1938 

Jan. $30.24 
Feb. 30.24 
Mar. 30.24 
Apr... 30.32 
May 30.34 
June.. 30.34 
July... 28.34 
Aug. 28.34 
Sept..... 28.34 
Oct... . 28.34 
Nov. 28.34 
Dec. 28.34 
Average 29.31 
1946 

Jan. $42.34 
Feb. 42.34 
Mar.... 42.34 
Apr... 42.34 
May 42.34 
June 42.34 
July... 42.34 
Aug.... 42.34 
Sept.... 42.34 
Oct. 42.34 
Nov.. .. 42.34 
Dec........ 42.60 
Average 42.36 





* Price unchanged at $31.44 through 1942. 
** Price unchanged at $37.34 through 1944. 


1939 


$28.34 
28.34 
28.34 
28.34 
28.34 
28.34 


28.34 
28.34 
29.34 
30.34 
30.34 
30.34 


28.92 


1947 


$42.99 
42.99 
45.24 
45.99 
45.99 
45.99 


47.01 
49.49 
49.49 
52.77 
56.04 
56.04 


48.34 


1940 


$30.34 
30.34 
30.34 
30.34 
30.34 
30.34 


30.34 
30.34 
30.34 
30.34 
30.34 
30.34 


30.34 


1948 


$61.21 
62.46 


1941* 1943°* 1945°* 
$30.34 $31.34 $37.34 


30.34 
30.34 
30.34 
31.09 
31.34 


31.34 
31.34 
31.34 
31.34 
31.34 
31.34 


30.99 


1949 
$73.78 


SSSS222 S230 
ZSSSSSR2 Sssaa 
2 S332322 22222 
SSSSses Seses 
3333333 3333 


31.34 
31.34 
31.34 
31.34 
31.34 


31.34 


$68.56 


37.34 
41.09 
42.34 
42.34 
42.34 


42.34 


42.34 
42.34 


70.56 


SSSSSSS SESS 








NO. 2 FOUNDRY PIG IRON Prices 
Mahoning, Shenango Valley, Per Gross To 


1934 

Jan... $17.50 
Feb... 17.50 
Mar... 17.50 
Apr... 17.75 
lay. . 18.50 
June.. 18.50 
July. 18.50 
Aug. 18.50 
Sept. 18.50 
Oct. 18.50 
Nov. . 18.50 
Dec. . 18.50 
Average 18.19 
1945* 

Jan.. .. $24.00 
Feb. . .. 24.50 
Mar... . 25.00 
Apr... 25.00 
May. 25.00 
June 25.00 
re 25.00 
Aug.. 25.00 
Sept.. 25.00 
a 25.30 
es kvbene 25.75 
ae 25.75 


Average 25.02 





1936 


1937 


$21.00 
21.25 
23.60 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 


24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.00 


23.49 


1947 


$30.50 
30.50 
33.50 
33.50 
33.50 
33.50 


34.70 
36.50 
36.50 
36.50 
36.50 
36.70 


34.36 


$24.00 
24. 


S 222838 BSSE 
8888338 833388 


1939 


$46.50 
46.50 
46.50 
46.50 
46.50 
46.50 


46.50 
46.50 
47.50 
49.50 
49.50 
62.12 


47.55 


194° 


52.50 
52.50 


* Price unchanged at $24.00 from 1941 through 1944, 
** Price unchanged at $46.50 through 1949. 


BASIC PIG IRON PRICES 
Mahoning, Shenango Valley, Gross Ton 


1934 

Jan. . $17.00 
Feb. 17.00 
Mar.. 17.00 
Apr... 17.25 
May 18.00 
June 18.00 
July. 18.00 
Auyg.. 18.00 
Sept. 18.00 
Oct. 18.00 
ee 18.00 
athe 18.00 
Average 17.69 
1945* 

Jan.. $23.50 
Feb... . 24.00 
Mar... 24.50 
Apr... . 24.50 
May 24.50 
June 24.50 
July. 24.50 
ics si 24.50 
Sept.. 24.50 
Is se stactiui's 24.80 
ee 25.25 
_ te 25.25 
Average 24.52 





1936 


$19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 


19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.00 
19.25 
20.00 


19.10 


2 
a 


$25.25 


to 
DH 
S83388 88825 


NSBSSSS83 BESRS 
= id 
SSSSSS SS 


1937 


$20.50 
20.75 
23.10 
23.50 
23.50 
23.50 


23.50 
23.50 
23.50 
23.50 
23.50 
23.50 


22.99 


1947 
- co 


S85 
Ft 


BSSBS8 8833: 


- 
a 


$23.50 
23.50 
23.50 
23.50 
23.50 


ae 


19.50 
19.50 
19.75 
20.50 
20. 

20.50 
21.70 


a 


3 
s 


20.50 


np 
—) 
2Zzss 323 


np 
= 


1948°* 1950 


$38.87 $46. 
39. 


ae 
Ss Se: 
88 888s 


pRape 
sess 


41.62 


00 
46.00 
46.00 
46.00 
46.00 
46.00 


46.00 
46. 


00 
46.75 
49.00 
49.00 
51.62 


47.03 


‘42 '44 ‘45 ‘46 ‘47 48 49 ‘50'S 


* Price unchanged at $23.50 from 1941 through 1944. 


** Price unchanged at $46.00 through 1949. 
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June 
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. . 
ges Pig lron: Lake Superior iron ore, 
. . 
ces prices, production, shipments M ATER 
PRICES CHICAGO FOUNDRY PIG IRON BUFFALO FOUNDRY PIG IRON MALLEABLE PIG IRON PRICES 
Grose Ton No. 2, Per Gross Ton, at Furnace No. 2 Grade, Per Gross Ton, at Furnace Per Gross Pain bsg a gage es 
oe a 1934 1936 1937 1938 1940° 1946* 1934 1937 1938 1939 1940° 1945° = ean —- En =a ay = == 
w $17.50 a $21.00 $24.00 $23.00 $24.00 iesentss $17.50 = $24.00 =< —s me eyes . : 
21 00 a feb, 17.50 19.50 21.25 24.00 23.00 24.50 cscns-< 17.50 21.25 24.00 3.00 errs ee Se SS oa Ga ae 
21.00 an Mar. 1750 19. 30 23.60 24.00 23.00 25.00 Mar... . 17.50 23 é0 24.00 21. 00 23. 00 26. 00 lg bel 1850 1950 2400 2400 21.00 2300 
21.00 ae Aor. 17.75 19.50 24.00 24.00 23.00 25.00 | Se 17.50 24.00 24.00 21.00 23.00 25.00 j meen sso 1850 1950 2400 2300 21.00 23.00 
21.00 ae May 18.50 19.50 24.00 24.00 23.00 25.00 May 18.50 24.00 24.00 21.00 23.00 25.00 nave . , . : : 

. June 18.50 19.60 24.00 23.20 23.00 25.00 June 18.50 24.00 23.20 21.00 23.00 25.00 pS . eee 18.50 19.50 24.00 20.00 21.00 23.00 
21.00 2, Aug.. 18.50 19.50 24.00 20.00 21.00 23.00 
21.00 on July 18.50 19.50 24.00 20.00 23.00 25.00 ss ane 18.50 24.00 20.00 21.00 23.00 25.00 Sept........ 18.50 19.50 24.00 20.25 22.00 23.00 
22.00 an Aug. 18.50 19.50 24.00 20.00 23.00 25.00 Aug... 18.50 24.00 20.00 21.00 23.00 25.00 Gee. ceecee 18.50 19.50 24.00 21.00 23.00 23.00 
23.00 py Sept. 18.50 1950 24.00 20.25 23.00 25.00 Sept... 18.50 24.00 20.13 22.00 23.00 25.00 Nov........ 18.50 19.75 24.00 21.00 23.00 23.00 
23.00 on Oct. 18.50 19.50 24.00 21.00 7 25.30 GR... sees 18.50 24.00 20.88 23.00 23.00 25.30 Dec. 18.50 20.50 24.00 21.00 23.00 23.50 
23.00 ie Nov. 18.50 19.75 oe oa a an no a oo aa 23.00 23.00 = - Average 18.19 19.60 23.49 22.20 21.59 23.04 

; Dec. 18.50 20.50 24. 00 23. 5.75 OBinesces Oe 00 23.00 23.40 25 1945° 1948 1947 1948°* 1960 1961 
21.89 2am Average 18.19 19.60 23.49 22.20 23.03 25.02 Average 18.17 23.40 22.18 21.59 23.03 25.02 ili $24.00 $25.75 $30.50 $39.50 $46.50 $52.50 
1950 Feb. . 24.50 25.75 30.50 39.50 46.50 52.50 
6. 50 fon 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 Mar. 25.00 26.13 33.50 39.50 46.50 52.50 

6.50 5289 Jan. $25.75 $30.50 $38.75 $46.50 $46.50 $52.50 Jan $25.75 $30.50 $40.37 $47.28 $46.50 $52.50 Apr....... 25.00 26.50 33.50 39.50 46.50 52.50 
‘an 52.50 Feb. 25.75 30.50 39.00 46.50 46.50 62.50 Feb. 25.75 30.50 42.12 47.00 46.50 652.50 May 25.00 26.50 33.50 39.50 46.50 52.50 
46.50 52.59 Mar. 26.13 33.00 39.00 46.50 46.50 62.50 Mar. 26.13 32.38 42.45 47.00 46.50 52.50 June 25.00 28.50 33.50 39.50 46.50 52.50 
46.50 52.59 Apr. 26.50 33.00 39.00 46.50 46.50 52.50 Apr... 26.50 33.00 41.19 46.75 46.50 52.50 Lee 25.00 28.50 34.70 42.50 48.50 52.50 
16.50 52.59 May 26.50 33.00 39.00 46.50 46.50 52.50 May 26.50 33.00 41.37 46.50 46.50 62.50 Me aivas 25.00 28.50 36.50 43.50 46.50 62.50 

June 28.50 33.00 39.00 46.50 46.50 62.50 June 28.60 33.00 41.44 46.50 46.50 52.50 Sept....... 25.00 28.50 36.50 43.50 47.50 62.50 

' Oct. 25.30 28.50 36.50 46.12 49.50 652.50 
14 July 28.50 34.20 42.00 46.50 46.50 52.50 July 28.50 34.20 42.08 46.50 46.50 62.50 Nov. 25.75 28.50 36.50 48.50 49.50 52.50 
17.50 5250 Aug. 28.50 36.00 43.00 46.50 46.50 52.50 Aug. 28.50 37.37 44.90 46.50 46.50 52.50 Dec. 25.75 30.10 38.70 46.50 52.80 52.50 
9.50 52.50 Sept. 28.50 36.00 43.00 46.50 47.50 52.50 Sept. 28.50 37.18 45.87 46.50 47.25 52.50 Average 25.02 27.48 34.36 42.13 47.58 62.50 
9.50 52.59 Oct. 28.50 36.00 46.50 46.50 49.50 52.50 Oct. 28.50 37.00 47.12 46.50 49.50 52.50 sheila 
2.12 $2.50 Nov. 28.50 36.00 46.50 46.50 49.50 52.50 Nov. 28.50 37.75 47.50 46.50 49.50 52.50 * Price unchanged at $24.00 from 1941 through 1944. 
°s ee Dec. 30.10 36.40 46.50 46.50 6250 52.50 Dec. 30.10 38.00 47.50 46.50 5250 52.50 ** Price unchanged at $46.50 through 1949. 

; Average 27.64 34.80 41.77 46.50 47.58 52.50 Average 27.64 34.49 43.65 46.67 47.56 52.50 

h 1944, _ on — 
we *Price unchanged at $24.00 from 1941 through 1944. * Price unchanged at $24.00 from 1941 through 1944 LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORES 


Avge. Analyses, Combined Ranges, Grades 











Analyses, Pct 
Iron, Mole 
Year Natural Phos. Silica Mang. ture 
1950 50 38 0092 9 85 077 11.11 
1949 50.39 0.096 9.72 0.78 11.12 
1948... 50.49 0.093 98.30 0.76 11.38 
1947... 50.91 0093 9.09 0.75 11.28 
1948... 51.32 0.087 8.83 0.74 11.22 
PRICE OF MESABI ies 61.08 0.088 8.52 0.72 10.88 
51. . ; 
NON-BESSEMER ORE 1943. . 51.58 0.091 8.32 0.82 11.08 
PER GROSS TON 1942...... 51.65 0.089 8.21 0.79 10.98 
ral 1941... 51.83 0.085 8.18 0.78 11.01 
1940... 52.09 0.085 8.00 0.77 10.93 
1939... 51.75 0.085 8.27 0.78 10.73 
1938... 51.90 0.089 8.25 0.81 10.13 
1937... 51.53 0.091 8.27 0.82 11.31 
1936... 51.45 6.001 98.62 0.81 10.92 
1935...... 51.44 0.083 8.93 0.78 10.75 
1934... 51.49 0.087 8.93 0.78 10.68 
1933....... 51.85 0.000 8.96 0.71 10.47 
1932...... 52.16 0.099 9.05 0.68 9.92 
Source: Lake Superior Iron Ore Agen. 


LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORES 





s Ton SHIPMENTS OF IRON ORE 
— . Per Gross Ton at Lower Lake Ports Lake Superior Shipments, Gross Tons 
60 $22.50 | BESSEMER ORES Guarantee Price NON-BESSEMER ORES — Si. 
50 22.50 --———- ——— Guar- Price 1949 60.553, 239 
50 22.50 Phos- antee ———-———~—--- - a. 82 655.757 
50 22.50 jron phorus Old High 1947 = 77.210.278 
50 22.50 ; Natural Ory Range Mesabi Iron Old Phos- 1946. 88975. 000 
50 22.50 Bob . 85.00 0.045 $3.75 $3.45 Natural Range Mesabi phorus 1945... 76, 207,000 
a 1916 inn 55.00 0.045 4.45 4.20 1915 51.50 $3.00 $2.80 1944 81,039,000 
S Se 3 1916...... 51.50 3.70 3.65 1943 85,116,000 
7 = P<: ieee 55.00 0.045 6.95 65.70 iota x 61.50 5.20 5.05 1942... 92,070,000 
0 28 1918 to July?......... 86.00 0.048 6.95 6.70 1918 to duly 1 .... 51.50 5.20 5.05 1941... 79.941 .000 
; 1918-July 1 to Sept. 30 55.00 0.045 6.40 6.15 1918-July 1 to Sept. 3051.50 5.65 6.50 .. 1940..... 63, 308 000 
+} 1918-Oct. 1 on. 55.00 0.045 6.65 6.40 1918-Oct. 1 on........ 51.50 5.90 5.75... 1939... 44 984.000 
1919 55.00 0.045 6.45 6.20 Weel 63. tenes 51.50 5.70 5.65 $5.35 1938 19, 353.000 
9 22.53 o 1937... 61,973,000 
bn : 65.00 0.045 7.45 7.20 1920... 51.50 6.70 6.55 6.36 1936 44,746,000 
0 1981 W2.. 55.00 0.045 6.45 6.20 1921... ... 61.50 6.70 5.55 5.35 1935... 28,214,000 
0 $52.00 = 55.00 0.045 5.95 65.70 Wi cicvéiccass.. On ee 6 6. Oca 1934... 21,841,000 
0 52.00 an 55.00 0.045 6.45 6.20 Mc aki octascdixes 61.50 5.70 5.55 5.35 1933 21,455,000 
0 52.00 Wh sengrecosevaneen 55.00 0.045 4.66 5.40 Wis ctesciisscees 51.60 4.90 4.75 4.65 Source: Lake Superior Iron Ore Assn. 
oe (BE eon ie 8S oe th i MMe NE Ne 8 Ie te 
9 sae . 5 j through 1936... ; ¥ 4.50 4.40 
D 62.00 1897 to Apr. 15, 1940... 61.50 0.045 6.256 6.10 1937 to Apr. 15, 1940.. 51.50 6.10 4.95 4.85 U. S. IRON ORE CONSUMPTION 
D 52.00 id Aor. 18 on... 61.60 0.048 4.75 4.80 1940-Apr. 18 on... 51.50 4.60 445 4.35 In Long Tons 
D 52.00 \ through 1944..... 61.60 0.045 4.75 4.60 1941 through 1944 51.50 4.60 4.45 4.35 tone ig og 
85, 158,4 
hr} 1048 te June 24. 1946. 61.60 0.045 4.95 4.70 1945 to June 24,1946. 51.50 4.80 4.85 4.85 1948 72,174,844 
) 62.00 my June 24 to Dec. 3151.50 0045 6.45 5.20 1946-June 24 to Dec.31 51.50 5.30 5.05 6.05 1947... 96, 115.549 
ay" 1007 to Apr. 1, 1948.... 61.50 0.046 5.96 6.70 1947 to Apr. 1, 1948... 51.50 6.80 6.86 6.66 1948... 100.498 . 557 
- test Aor. Wlhcvaecds 61.50 0.045 6.60 6.35 1948-Apr. 1on........ 51.50 645 6.20 6.20 1949. . 91,123,220 
B82, 1980 § . 61.50 0.045 7.60 7.35 cin cudicccciccc Me Tae. Jae 6a 1950 106,610,273 
= eb. 1to Dec. i.. 61.50 0.045 8.10 7.85 1950 Feb.1 to Dec. 1... 51.50 7.95 7.70 7.70 1951* 120,000, 000 
1944, ws Dec. 1 on........ 51.50 0.045 8.70 8.45 1950 Dec. 1 on........ 51.50 8.55 8.30 8.30 ——— 
vo... $1,850 0.045 8.70 8.45 1951 51.50 8.55 98.30 98.20 * Estimate by The Iron Age. 
AGE January 3, 1952 427 
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WORLD PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE 


Iron ore: World iron ore production a a 
countries .. . U. S. production of iron ore 
. . . Iron mining employment and w 


In Thousands of Metric Tons? 


Country! 1945 1946 
North America: 
Canada....... : —e 1,030 1,406 
Newfoundland. ..... ; 1,000 1,264 
I sores wie i ; is 
Mexico... 283 276 
United States 89,785 71,980 
South Americz: 
Argentina. . ; 43 65 
Brazil 716 518 
Chile (3) ° 945 1,353 
Venezuela ; : te UlUCO~*«*SC 
Europe: 
Austria. 323 462 
Belgium 30 40 
Czechoslovakia. 276 1,116 
France (5)... . - 7,713 16,232 
Germany: 
Federal Republic (6) | (4) 6,000 { 3,904 
Soviet Zone (€)... & f | 236 
Greece (Exports). . ; waiie 13 
Hungary. . .. (2) 48 133 
Italy ; 134 132 
Luxembourg... . 1,406 2,247 
Norway... 79 60 
Poland . 106 395 
Rumania 141 112 
Spain 1,171 1,596 
Sweden 3,930 6,867 
Switzerland 17 18 
U.S.S.R. (9)...... (4) 18,000 (4) 21,000 
United Kingdom: 
Great Britain (1°) 14,426 12,368 
Northern Ireland (?) is 
Yugoslavia... . (4) 34 399 
Asia: 
China 4,178 (21) 15 
Hong Kong 
India 2,301 2,446 
Inco-China 8 
Japan (12). 5 Ka (13) 1,356 566 
Korea: 
North 833 / (4) 75 
South \ 
Malaya.... 14 (14) 
Philippines (?) 
Portuguese India 
Turkey 126 112 
U.S.S.R... (®) (9) 
Africa: 
Algeria... . 1,202 1,671 
French Morocco (14) 125 
Northern Rhodesia (14) (#4) 
Sierra Leone 841 741 
Southern Rhodesia s 
Spanish Morocco 765 787 
Tunisia 132 184 
Union of South Africa... 775 947 
Oceania: 
Australia 1,589 1,849 
New Caledonia 
New Zealand 6 8 
Total (estimate). . 162,000 154,000 


121 


4 
(4) 24,000 
11,269 


(il) 19 (4) (il) 


2,539 


149 
(2) 


1,558 
156 
2 
854 
(14) 
869 
404 
1,162 


2,181 
(2) 
6 


~~ 187,000 





1949 1950 
3,334 3,309 
12 2 

363 

86,301 99, 619 

(2) (2) 
1,489 1,900 
2,597 2,976 
soi hee 190 
1,488 1,859 
42 rT 
(*) 1,400 (*) 1,600 
31,424 30,203 
9,112 10,882 
(4) 250 (*) 38 
22 4 
339 368 
§21 442 
4,137 3,845 
267 (8) 430 
699 790 
(4) 324 (*) 385 
1,876 2,079 
13,748 13,927 
70 55 


: = 
- @ 
aD 
— 
ny 
= 
w 
— 
2s 
on 


835 (4) 
(3) C 
59 169 
2,854 (4) 3,000 
780 a10 
(?) (? 
— o 507 
370 599 
161 131 
211 va] 
(3) (2 
2,638 2,573 
357 319 
2 (3 
975 1,185 
61 57 
944 860 
712 758 
1,242 1,189 
1,484 2,403 
asa 15 
4 
"220,000 == 248,000 


(?) In addition to countries listed. Belgian Congo, Bulgaria, Burma, Egypt, Eritrea, French West Africa, Madagascar, Portugal, and South-West Africa report production of iron ore in 
past years, but quantity produced is believed insufficient to affect estimate of world total. (2) Data not available; estimate by author of chapter included in total. (3) Production of Tof 
mines. (4) Estimate. (5) Including Moselle (Lorraine). (®) Exclusive of manganiferous iron ore carrying 12 to 30 percent manganese. (7) Data represent Trianon Hungary after Octobe 
1944. (8) Including titaniferous iron ore. (®) U.S.S.R. in Asia included with U.S.S.R. in Europe. ('°) Exclusive of bog ore, which is used mainly for purification of gas. (11) Production 4 
National Resources Commission only. (12) Includes iron sand production as follows: 1945-46, 235,094 tons; 1946, 10,472 tons; 1947, 3,772 tons; 1948, 2,688 tons; 1949, 23,724 tons; 1950 


87,504 tons. (13) Fiscal year ended Mar. 31 of year following that stated. (14) Less than 500 tons. 


Source: Bureau of Mines 


U. S. PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE 


IRON MINING EMPLOYMENT, WAGES 





Production and Related Workers . mn a poet ey a 
—_——___-——_— +-_—_—— ——-— Employees 1931. hick ,877, J 
Average Average Average Number Number | 1932... Ne sige . 8,139,427 165,009 
Weekly Weekly Hourly  (thou- (thou- 1933.... ; 14,611,032 396 , 228 a. 
Earnings Hours Earnings sands) sands) 1934...... : ; 21,031,019 908 , 944 2, 
1947 $52.34 40.2 $1.302 31.6 34.3 1935 25, 368 , 637 1,349,247 3, 
1948 68.32 41.3 «44.412 s33.6 36.6 1936 41,781,218 2,069, 764 4, 
f j % ; . 7 61,657,635 3,145,177 6, 
1949 59.06 39.8 1.484 30.4 33.7 = +) sue ae 2508 810 4 
1950 61.96 40.9 1.515 31.9 35.5 1939 41 879 608 3112-893 16° 
1951: : 61,471,323 3,559,924 17, 
Jan. 70.31 41.8 1.682 32.6 36.2 i of ie , 78, 858, 332 3,962,072 8, 
Feb. 70.98 42.5 1.670 32.7 36.5 | tga 91,005,021 3,119,606 9, 
Mar. 69.22 41.3 1.676 32.6 36.4 i 1943 85, 789,017 3,467,575 8, 
Apr. 73.31 43.2 1.697 33.1 36.9 | 4944 79,111,320 3,849,396 7 
May 75.48 44.4 1.700 33.8 37.6 ; 1945 74,821,045 3,620,147 6, 
June 70.89 41.8 1.696 34.6 38.5 / 19468... 59 64 2,596,349 6, 
July 72.06 41.8 1.724 34.4 38.3 i 1947 76 769 3,987,195 7, 
Aug. 76.37 45.0 1.697 35.2 39.1 | ig4g” 82,630,430 4.422'971 8. 
: isti ,494,12 ,863 ,833 7, 
a | ae 278,000,000 4:800;000 36, 
a Includes Texas. 2 includes by-product ore not assigned to districts. 
3 Estimate by Bureau of Mines. 
128 
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In Gross Tons, Includes Lake Superior, Northeostern, Southeastern, Western 


Western Total 
672,520 31,131, 502 
167,021 9,846,918 
385,970 17, 553, 188 
300,028 24 , 587,616 
526 684 30, 540, 282 
723,179 48 , 788,746 
939, 683 72,093,548 
606, 233 28 , 447, 282 
917,448 61,731,730 

1,218,549 73,695,899 
1,443,275 92,409,679 
1,599,429 2105 , 526,195 
2,859,994 2101 , 247,835 
3,442,405 294, 117,705 
3,087,774 288 , 376, 393 
2,450,611 270, 843,113 
4,502,512 293 , 091,620 
5, 104,703 2101, 003,492 
4,441,671 284,937,447 
35, 200,000 298 , 045 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
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MILLIONS OF GROSS TONS 


oe 





“t Scrap prices: No. | heavy melting and 
‘ cast prices in major steelmaking areas. 


es, 
” 
z 
1950 E >| 
” 
3,308 6 3.57 
x L 
& ° >, CONSUMERS SCRAP 
99,619 ts INVENTORIES 
(?) o 1.5} 
= 5 ! 
"190 a 5 
1 ; SEPT OCT NOV DEC JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEPT 
C i-—i9gs0—2. “19 5 | ——__—_ 
‘) 1,800 
30,203 
10,882 MACHINERY CAST AT CHICAGO PITTSBURGH HEAVY MELTING 
) = Prices of No. | Scrap, Per Gross Tont Prices of No. | Scrap, Per Gross Ton 
= 1936 1937 1939 1940 1937 1939 1940 1941* 1944* 1945 
422 $19.50 $15.72 $18.25 $22.13 $20.00 $20.00 
3,845 se $12.00 $18.87 $12.08 $14.00 19.81 1572 17.50 21.00 20.00 20.00 
‘50 12.75 16.25 12.75 13.75 19. 
"a9 _..... 93.15 15.97 16.88 21.00 20.00 20.00 
9.50 13.10 17.40 12.75 13.56 
790 Apr 25 15.81 16.55 20.20 20.00 20.00 
| 9.50 12.50 17.12 12.12 14.81 {22. 
) a 8.90 12.00 15.25 11.75 16.31 21.40 . a 18.37 20.00 20.00 20.00 
on 7.50 12.00 15.00 12.15 17.31 20.00 5.12 20.06 20.00 20.00 20.00 
"Ss 19.10 20.00 20.00 20.00 
8.05 12.12 15.75 12.25 16.75 20.00 am ne oe 
8.00 13.37 16.55 12.25 16.88 20.00 
800 1 20.00 20.00 18.25 20.00 
00 13.60 14.38 14.50 17.13 20.00 
13,145 8.00 186.87 17.78 20.00 21.45 20.00 20.00 
| : : : . 
8.25 15.65 18.00 20.00 2169 20.00 20.00 
: . 17 19.23 20.36 20.00 
i) . . . 34 16.28 
| e. 1948 1951 
28 $40.37 $47.13 
a0 . . 34.94 40.43 45.78 
, . : 39.85 40.25 44.00 
a 20.00 ‘50 41.20 35.40 40.25 44.00 
20.00 73.12 29.63 30.38 40.25 44.00 
607 20.00 72.50 27.90 33.88 40.25 44.00 
599 20.00 69.90 28.69 cali ‘aiia iol 
131 . , . 
ou 20.00 71.50 30.75 40.00 42.75 21. 90 44.00 
a 20.00 74.30 39.30 49.10 37.75 42.75 27.35 43.75 44.00 
22.50 71.25 42.25 60.25 40.75 42.75 29.44 43.75 43.60 
2.67 25.00 69.87 41.25 62.80 41.88 42.75 31.95 43.75 43.00 
319 32.28 62.75 72.20 43.88 60.38 49. 00 40.00 42.75 30.75 45.57 43.00 
Dec. 41.05 60.30 69.50 39.85 64.50 49.00 08 37.13 41.36 29.08 39.16 44.21 
1,185 cntusiiimandiaen 
Z _Average 23.40 47.12 70.48 39.00 47.85 80.17 * Price unchanged at $20.00 throughout 1942 and 1943. 
753 } Changed from net ton basis April 30, 1941. 


1,199 * Price unchanged at $20.00 from 1942 through 1945. 
Ceiling prices do not include delivery costs. 


CUPOLA CAST AT CINCINNATI 


2,403 
15 Prices of No. | Scrap, Per Gross Ton 
1934 1936 1937 1939 1940 1941° 
ae PHILADELPHIA HEAVY MELTING $ 9.50 $11.37 $15.75 $13.75 $17.65 
; : 9.50 11.75 16.12 13.75 16.69 
sat Ten Prices of No. | Scrap, Per Gross Ton “°"" 4000 12:40 1730 14.38 16.25 ; 
2... 10.00 12.19 17.37 13.56 16.05 
Ce. 2 = 8 Hig Ka em ke 
tons; 1950 - tae 1628 1738 20.00 18.78 18.75 9.00 11.20 14.00 19.38 
f Mines Mar . . 7.12 20.00 18.75 18.75 . 11.19 14.87 18.65 
Apr. 20.00 15.62 16.75 19.00 18.75 18.75 o- 12.43 16.25 s 18.75 
May 18.62 15.25 17.56 18.75 18.75 18.40 8.75 13.60 14.25 7 20.12 
June 17.20 15.41 18.75 18.25 - $75 14.00 13.38 
. Bi . 1.8 
July 19.00 15.62 18.75 18.75 . ue 
Aug. 19.75 56 18.75 18.60 18.75 _ = , 
Tens Sent 19.08 18. 50 18.75 16.66 18.75 Average 9.30 400 
¢ . . 70 18.75 14.60 18.75 
1, 131, 602 Nov 13.75 20. 18.75 15.50 18.75 1eee° toes} 
), 846, 916 Dec 14.25 18. 18.78 . $20.00 $34.00 $60.00 $60. . 
Y 553, 188 . 20.00 35.38 66.75 49. ; 
|, 587,616 Average 17.78 17, 19.13 - 20.00 47.00 63.70 42. ; 
), 540, 262 - 20.00 45.60 63.50 32.00 40.50 
|. 788, 746 1948 1949 . 20.00 43.25 63.50 27.50 44.90 
093, 648 $18.75 $31. $42.75 $23. - 20.00 44.88 63.50 26.30 46.75 
447,28 18.75 33. 50 39.75 23.00 
, 731,78 18.75 39.38 35.10 . 20.00 46.50 64.75 25.50 46.50 
,695, 699 18.75 33.10 41.50 23.00 20.00 45.50 67.00 29.88 49.10 
as 18.75 29.69 42.31 22.00 28.70 ae SS SS ae as 
247,835 — ae oe ee ee _ 28.25 50.38 85.50 41.00 63.75 
117,708 18.75 38.45 43.12 17.50 32.81 Be On Gs GS 
re 18.75 38.50 45.00 18.31 36.50 44.87 64.68 37.54 48.39 
one t 18.75 36.80 45.00 23.35 38.50 —_—— 
09 - 18.75 40.25 45.00 24.25 38.50 t Average of No. 1 cupola cast prices. = 
003, _ V 22.94 42.63 44.75 24.50 . i t In transition from open market quotations to OPA 
937,44 } 28.00 41.10 44.50 24.25 42.81 41.50 price maximums, this grade not quoted. However, in 
045,360 September, the maximum schedules were revised to 
Average 19.87 36.50 43.20 26.19 32.27 42.75 Include this grade. 
, Rt * Price unchanged at $20.00 from 1942 through 1945. 
Mines Price unchanged at $18.75 throughout 1942 and 1943. Ceiling prices do not include delivery costs. 
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CONSUMERS’ SCRAP INVENTORIES 
In Gross Tons, Purchased and Home 
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CHICAGO HEAVY MELTING SCRAP 
Prices of No. | Scrap, Per Gross Tont 


1937 1938 1940 1941° 1944* 1945 


$17.87 $13.87 $16.38 $20.00 $18.75 $18.75 
" 13. 15.75 19.25 18.75 18.75 
14.25 15.69 19.88 18.75 
15.33 18.95 . 18.75 

17.00 18.75 ‘ 18.75 

18.19 18.75 . 18.75 


k 17.35 18.75 18.75 

19.70 . 18.03 18.75 18.75 
17.56 . 19.22 18.75 18.75 

. 14.69 , 19.75 18.75 i 18.75 
ose Cae , 20.06 18.75 18.75 
. 12.38 { 20.60 18.75 18.75 


17.12 . 17.73 19.01 18.75 


1946 1948 1949 1951 


.. $18.75 .75 $39.56 $40.06 
- 18.75 , 39.12 35.63 
. 18.75 \ 38.95 33.70 

18.75 \ 39.18 23.63 
18.75 L 39.25 23.00 
18.75 M 39.25 20.85 


18.75 . 40.81 19.75 
18.75 . 41.75 22.00 
. 18.75 . 41.75 26.30 
. 18.75 . 41.75 25.50 
23.13 . 41.75 30.30 
. 27.25 . 41.75 26.75 


Average 19.87 40.40 27.29 42.75 
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* Price unchanged at $18.75 throughout 1942 and 1943. 


t Changed from net ton basis Apri. 30, 1941. 


COAL EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 
Bituminous Production, Related Workers 


Production and Related Workers All 
— ———-—- Employees 
Average Average Average Number Number 
Weekly Weekly Hourly (thou- (thou- 
Earnings Hours Earnings sands) sands) 
72.12 38.0 1.898 413.1 438.2 
63.28 32.6 1.941 373.4 399.0 
70.35 36.0 2.010 361.0 


2.038 

2.219 
2.222 
2.231 

2.218 
2.224 
2.246 
2.219 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Sere eS 





1910. ‘ 
.. 
1912. . 
1913... 


1914 
1915 


1916...... 


1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


1921 


1922. 


1923 
1924 
1925 


1947... 


1948 
1949 
1950 


1951* 


*Estimate by Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel. 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, and 
Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel 
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and Home) 


13, 100,000 
12, 100,000 
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216 
263 
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307, 


U. S. CONSUMPTION OF SCRAP 
Gross Tons, Domestic, Exports, Imports 


Exports 
(Purchased) 


825 


918 


965 


429 


134 


361 


. 765 


574 


. 160 
.275 
-250 


592 
784 
. 980 
. 748 


573 


.838 


209 
148 
044 


649 


125 
522 
406 
170 
. 959 
. 132 
. 590 
581 
427 
. 789 


760 


.473 


957 
430 
318 
679 
413 
093 
000 
000 
000 


imports 
(Purchased) 


72.764 
17,272 
23.612 
44,154 
34,839 
79,982 
116.039 
180 034 
63,730 
177,293 
140,645 


41,469 
142,969 
162 066 
66 841 
99,815 
86 725 
60. 207 
63,314 
90,479 
27,482 


18,279 

9.775 
56, 133 
44,421 
64.768 
142,245 
81,640 
24,451 
29,492 

1,827 


64,085 
82.257 
128,018 
07, 162 
41.313 
26.984 
32,312 
370.600 
977.154 
652.000 
393 , 000 


U. S, COAL PRODUCTION 


In Short Tons, Bituminous, Anthracite 





Bituminous 


382 089 , 396 
309 . 709.872 
333 .630 533 
359, 368 022 
372,373,122 
439.087, 903 
445 531.449 
348 544,764 
394 855, 325 
460. 771,500 
514, 149,245 
582.692, 937 
590. 177.069 
619. 576.240 
577 617.327 
533. 922, 068 
630 623.722 
599, 518.229 
437 868 036 
612.000. 000 


Anthracite 
58,645 652 
49,856,221 
49 541,344 
57, 168,291 


aserae 
gssesé 
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42,701,724 
44 076,703 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 


PER CENT 


Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar, . 
Apr... 
May.. 
June.. 


July... 
Aug... 
Sept..... 
Oct... 


Nov. 
Dec. 


1941 


1937 
$18.33 


19.27 
21.25 
21.02 
18.54 
17.28 


18.79 


. 20.43 


18.73 
15.89 
13.34 


. 13.46 


Average 18.03 


* Price unchanged at $19.17 throughout 1942 and 1943. 











1942 


1939 


15.01 
15.20 
14.77 
14.17 
14.71 


14.92 
15.43 
18.32 
21.48 
19.66 
18.05 


16.39 


sSesse 


1940 


16.88 
16.56 
16.14 
17.60 
19.31 


18.47 
18.72 
19.91 
20.63 
20.83 
21.42 


18.67 


Bituminous 


.. 371,869,000 
. 306,917,000 


1943 


1941* 
$14.94 $17.58 $20.88 


20.08 
20.29 
19.22 
19.17 
19.17 


19.17 
19.17 
19.17 
19.17 
19.17 
19.17 


19.49 


321. 748.000 
347 043.000 
360, 292.000 
422.795. 000 
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egzese 


453,830,000 
Source: U. S. Bureau 
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1944 


19.17 
19.17 
19.17 
19.17 
19.17 


19.17 
19.10 
17.87 
15.87 
16 54 
19.04 


18.55 


U. $. COAL CONSUMPTION 
In Short Tons, Bituminous, Anthracite 


Anthracite 






1945 


1945 
$19.17 


19.17 
19.17 
19.17 
19.05 
19.00 


19.17 
19.17 
19.17 
19.17 
19.17 
19.17 


19.15 


g 
s 
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$338838S82323528828 


1947 


$8838383838883223332 


1946 


19.17 
19.17 


oe oe 
' 19.17 


19.17 


vee, ST 


Average 20.27 


1948 
Data by Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc. 
COMPOSITE PRICE OF NO. 1 HEAVY MELTING SCRAP 


Average of Iron Age scrap prices, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Phila., Per 


1944* 
$19.17 


1947 


$31.00 


33.31 
38.65 
33.85 
29.81 
32.79 


37.95 
39.46 
37.77 
40.50 
41.21 
40.00 


36.36 


One eee eee wens 


eee eee eee eee eee eee) 
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Scrap, coal: Scrap consumption, composite 
price of No. | heavy .. . Ingot rate and 
scrap price trend . . . Coal consumption. 


TREND OF CONSUMPTION OF PURCHASED SCRAP 
PERCENTAGE OF METALLICS IN CHARGE 


IN ELECTRIC FURNAC £8 —y} 55 
a 


! 
IN BLAST FURNACES —/ 45, 


1949 


1948 


$40.81 


40.35 
40.00 
40.31 
40.80 
40.66 


41,60 
43.18 
43.16 
43.18 
43.04 
43.00 


41.65 


U. S. COAL EXPORTS 
in Short Tons, Bituminous, Anthracite 
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Coke: Steel plant, merchant and beehive 
oven production . . . Blast furnace coke 



















ce 
mn. receipts... Foundry, furnace coke prices. M A j ER 
PRODUCTION OF COKE IN THE U. S. 
In Net Tons, Beehive and Byproduct Cokes 
By-Product BLAST FURNACE COKE RECEIPTS 
Merchant Furnace 
~? Beehive Plants Plants Total Total tn Short Tons 
1929 6,472,019 12,187,439 41,224,387 53,411,826 69,883,845 Total, 
~ 70 a .......:siaeeeeeeneae 2.776.316 11,989,651 33, 206.054 45, 195, 705 47,972,021 By-Product 
“) ath. .;.:...agneernneneneenne 1,128,337 11 538,309 20,817,240 32,355,549 33,483,886 By-Product and Beehive 
7} 85 a... .....cviatenstaseealn 651.888 9,762,471 11,374,371 21, 136,842 21.788, 730 1928... 37,731,610 40,952,638 
“| 6 ac .,....<iaasglenaaaneal 911.058 10,533,968 18,144, 188 26,678, 136 27,589, 194 a cei 40,577,066 45,468,149 
| 60 ak. .,....+téghiaeeensa 1,028. 765 11,550,961 19,241, 850 30. 792,811 31,821,578 — . 31.413.599 33,037,680 
455 a ......cesrntensdibahans 917, 208 11, 189, 792 23,034,261 34,224,053 35,141,261 i... 18.448.986 18,916,535 
aan... c-ocxevaneanee Wann 1,706,063 12,493,032 32,076,089 44.569, 121 46,275, 184 — 8.768.116 8.867.666 
+50 at... cs cee 3,184,721 13,076, 539 36, 134,209 49,210,748 52,375,469 — 13.110.485 13,262,408 
aan... 0: cepaenanana 837,412 10,989, 525 20,668 878 31.658, 403 32,495,815 | eta 15.857,087 16,027,682 
745, 1939 1,444,328 11,070, 506 31,811,807 42,882,313 44,326,641 —. 20:815.385 20,934,821 
5 1340 3,057,826 12,549, 132 41,465, 177 54,014,309 57,072, 134 aerate 30.228.314 30,772,158 
4 40 ae .....:..0ee ane 6.704. 156 13,494,509 44,987,913 58 482,422 65, 186,578 1937 34. 730.491 36 751.969 
G 1942 8,274,035 15, 134,866 47,180,043 62, 294, 909 70,588,944 —.. 18.755.989 19,070,186 
35 & 1943 7,933,387 14,750,033 48,992,643 63, 742.678 71,676,063 — 30.640.220 31,498,557 
39 # i944 6.973.022 14,144,951 52,919,844 67.064. 795 74,037,817 1940 40.057.325 42,483,624 
aan... sada ere T eae 5, 213.893 13,399, 116 48,695, 172 62.094. 288 67,308, 181 1941 oa 44.648.004 50,454,325 
1 25 1948 4, 568.401 12,388,485 41,540,962 53.929.447 58,497,848 1942 48, 360.913 65,491,570 
Ot ....: nce | 6, 687, 301 13,897,699 52,860,850 66 . 758 549 73,445,850 1943. 50.885.639 57.690,160 
| 20 1948 6,577,571 13,332,499 54,951,858 68, 284.357 74,861,928 1944... 51.670.789 87,481,353 
1949 3.414.948 12,112,922 48, 109,559 60, 222,481 63,637,429 1945... 48.910.622 1.002.921 
115 1950 5,827,420 12,346 822 54,543, 796 66 890.618 72,718,038 1946 40.408.056 43.700.492 
19511 5,497,743 9,905,635 43, 767, 254 53,672,889 59, 170,632 1947. 52 268.441 87.638. 808 
' 1948... 53,953,343 59,285, 
‘ | Nine months only. Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 1949 48 ig = on 
1950 55,661, 0,918, 
Pe CONNELLSVILLE FURNACE COKE Source: Gureau of Mines 
2 . 
Net Ton at Oven, Monthly Review 
re. CONNELLSVILLE FOUNDRY COKE i, a a 8 
: ; Jan. $3.75 $4.20 $5.50 $6.13 $6.00 $7.00 
Net Ton at Oven, Monthly Review oo 75 ame hee a3 G38 788 U. S. FOREIGN COKE TRADE 
| 1939 1940 1941" 1943* 1944 1945 Mar. 3.78 4.00 8.82 6.00 6.50 7.00 le Short T 
Jar $4.75 $5.50 $5.75 $6.88 $8.06 $8.25 pr. 3.7 Rh ONOFY TORS 
1081 Feb 4.75 631 675 7.13 825 8.25 pa 7 o = a on - imports 
Mar 4.75 625 585 7.38 825 8.25 une . . , : for Con- 
a0 Apr nm as ose 7s os = July 3.75 420 613 6.00 650 7.50 Exports suroption 
; way Me : . ¥ Aug. 3.75 463 613 600 650 7.50 19,724 
an June 4.75 5.25 6.88 7.50 8.25 9.00 Sept. 425 4.75 6.13 6.00 6.50 7 50 = i eee = Saas 
) Oct. 4.90 4.75 613 600 650 7.59 pene ee 784 302 103.563 
an July 475 6.25 688 7.50 8.25 . 9.00 Nov. 6.00 510 613 600 650 7.59 bean eae a 117 275 
Pe ss os = 7 oa Hr Dec. 5.00 5.38 6.13 6.00 6.60 7.59 I a tacada sens 637,819 180.873 
an Oct. 565 6.25 6.88 7.50 8.25 9.00 Average 4.09 442 5.92 6.01 645 7.30 ban ae an 
43.00 - ee - aa = on oa 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1938... 670.312 329.957 
42.50 Jan. $7.50 $8.75 $12.50 $1656 $14.00 $14.25 1937... aan or 
42.00 Average 5.02 5.35 649 7.39 8.24 8.71 Feb. 7.50 888 1250 15.25 14.00 14.25 = tees one Sas tat ott 
42.00 Mar. 7.50 9.00 1250 14.50 14.13 14.50 pe oes Gna bad gl 
‘i 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 Apr. 7.50 9.60 1250 1450 14.25 14.75 pa tees ant ep 
- \ $9.00 $8.50 $14.00 $16.94 $15.75 $17.25 = May i a aie wae t4a8, tas 1942 839.582 108.782 
Fet 9.00 938 14.00 16.75 15.75 17.25 une : . ' 1943 994 607 98.127 
Mar 9.00 10.25 1400 16.50 16.25 17.98 July 8.50 11.40 13.68 14.25 14.25 14.75 1944 866 835 63,004 
9 0.00 10.65 14.00 16.50 1628 17.7 Aug. 8.75 12.00 14.75 14.25 14.25 14.75 1945. 1,478. 746 51,964 
ay 9.00 11.25 14.00 16.38 16.25 17.75 Sept. 8.75 12.00 15.00 14.25 14.25 14.75 1948. 1,231. 327 52, 188 
June 9.00 11.25 16.00 16.25 16.25 17.75 Oct. 8.75 12.38 15.00 1425 14.25 14.75 1947... 835.059 104.093 
Nov. 8.75 12.50 15.00 14.20 14.25 14.75 1948... 706. 190 1, 
aly 9.68 12.75 16.50 16.13 16.25 17.75 Dec. 8.75 12.50 15.00 14.00 14.25 147 1949 548. 256 277 507 
ug 8.50 13.756 17.00 15.78 16.25 17.75 1950 397.846 437.585 
sept 8.50 13.75 17.00 15.75 16.25 17.75 Average 8.10 10.83 13.63 14.58 14.20 14.65 1951 (7 months 458.610 90, 587 
—- det 8.50 13.94 17.00 15.75 16.75 17.75 ae 
Nov 8.50 14.00 17.00 15.75 16.75 17.75 * Price unchanged at $7.00 throughout 1944. Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
0 8.50 14.00 17.00 15.76 17.12 17.75 
Average 8.85 11.96 15.62 16.18 16.32 17.65 U.S. COKE PRODUCTION 
* Price unchanged at $6.88 throughout 1942. a . rae 
. ; 
racite a oa A 
i CNA 
3, 385 x BL oS f 
1 : AST FURNACE COKE 
7,610 it 
9 ‘ Consumption in Short Tons = 
3, 024 e 7 3S 
173 i WD: . scscncsas bane. 19,035,270 - 
1.011 1939 31.422.272 i“ 
0 |UD 1940 41,839, 039 So 
832 WHT... cccees 49.469, 972 
189 WAZ... 54.694, 746 2 
688 TOP aveccevnnanmuvecaah ye 56,701,419 5 
680 TED acessvevsenenen sii 57,071,689 = 
3 0Ct«‘@ 1945 50.653. 221 = 
a Ui SD ++ p0nvnwnccvpiapeiehendéensw 43, 178.789 s 
829 | SRR ne ii 57.147.644 
908 SOD nsdn vag wuantneaien ae cathe céa 59.128, 129 
‘914 SED issinih soins tale ditincaushab vids 51.356 617 
‘70 OR ccneseuhia ciara ia oy oa 61.039. 227 
569 1951* 66 , 532, 757 
, 848 6m 
Estimate by THE IRON AGE. oO ' 
as Source: American Iron & Steel Institute 1928 1930 1932 1934 i936 1938 1940 1942 1944 1946 1948 1950 
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Manganese ore: U. S. imports . .. U.S. mine 
shipments . . . World production of ores, 


JERIALS 





MANGANESE ORE, U. S. IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 








Jan 
In Short Tons, Manganese Content, Totals Include Small Producers, Not Listed Fab 
ar. 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 961° Agr. 
Angola ei "hee: :, : the 2,466 7,906 3.68) May 
Belgian Congo... 1,546 9,075 7,544 alte 1,608 1,371 3,191 1,056 2.20 - 
Brazil ‘ 147,908 168, 234 88, 899 115,916 38,985 70,234 71,561 88, 164 60, 453 20.811 
Chile... 2.113 7,893 2.885 42,699 65, 222 19,930 4,927 6,836 3,748 9.149 July 
Cuba... 73.098 101,789 223,392 140, 325 77,469 26 , 893 15,931 27,337 46 883 33 24 Aug. 
Egypt. oer a ct 0A | cwecane 24,272 13.249 Sept. 
France : ; fei i 101 1,289 Oct. 
French Morocco a a , 186 11,419 7,658 Nov. 
Gold Coast. ae 95, 698 112,700 82,408 108, 747 144,275 112, 102 112, 503 138, 566 134,469 = 103.47 Dee. 
- : i . 1,34 Ave 
india Roa 301,777 231 , 596 172, 385 103, 586 160, 958 140,007 152,852 172,503 314,907 3775 
at 1.4% 
Mexico... i 16,270 26 , 662 35,610 22,240 18,570 22,805 23,894 23,769 15,390 15.421 lan 
ee a in icc Dates . 283 . Fob 
ppines........ ti . 
So. Africa... Se 29 — — “om _ os 
Turkey... ; oe tied sted 5,568 _ 
Union of South Africa 110,093 58,812 19,028 29,544 113,037 87,154 130,114 131,319 218,115 125.77 a 
ae ‘ieee a or ; 31 ; ; 
9,200 2,341 082 ; ; , j : 
W. Portuguese Africa, N.E.S. ‘ ‘Rie _ - - = - — " — — v0 ro 
Saini me edaeeemae e e ne ‘oeditantienapgraanicksinomageciaiamindstiiiine iia dalae nn ; 
Total Importst...... 766, 399 729,305 633,197 633,859 740,277 «= «24, 431 702,211 673,668 874,201 385,57 =< 
Nov. 
* Seven months. + Total import figures include small imports from minor producing countries not otherwise listed. Source: Dept. of Commerce Dec 
Av 
r 
U. S. MANGANESE ORES WORLD PRODUCTION OF MANGANESE ORE 


Shipped by U. S. mines, Metallurgical® 


In Metric Tons, Includes Pct Manganese, World Total, Through 1950 
State 1940 1942 1943 1944 1945 








Percent 
Ala... ae 4g 32 Mn 1943 «= 10441945 «1948194701948 1849880 te 
Ae 6.808 4132 hare agg 4883 U.S.S.R. (estimate)... 41-48 1,000,000 481,000. 2,251,000 1,700,000 1,800.000 1,900.00. 1,500,000 2,000.00 US 
Calif "177 10/112 20.604 21 "540 1668 Gold Coast...... °F 50¢ 534.3624 479.4994 713.0134 5 777.5834 5 598.6554 5 6400885 752963 71146 Phi 
Colo. 251 "513 "707 . ’ India... . 47-52 604.922 376,251 213,602 256975 350.000 3182205 656.190  679,163° Cut 
apenas 4,001 4.890 2.487 1.136 1056 Union of South Africa... 30-51 219,122 106.883 114,546 237,897 288213 276393 655.175 790,937 Sot 
idaho % r . 36 ; , Brazil (exports)... 38-50 275.552 146,983 244,649 149,149 142092 141 253 149,896 162,600 Tu 
Mo ae "* "939 180 United States (shipments) 35+ 186,129 224,632 165,412 130.303 119.409 118.931 114.427 =: 127,188 S Ne 
Mont... ‘9,218 120.409 130.789 153.685 143.883 Morocco, French 32-50 49,010 27,550 45,202 57,080 109.452 214.412 «233.830 287,286 in 
Nev os Silt wal tine a |(Om:... .. 36-50t 311.2144 287.8644 198.243 130,764 © 50.397 29,073 62,503 78,908 Sie 
N Pies . tar an cn (630m... .. 32-40 342,884 400.679 85,700 29.394 «33,194 += 47.500 100.000 134,066 Gr 
— , 1. Mexico 41-45 70.503 80.871 51.959 25,000 31,400 © §3.800 © 83,9007 32,400" Cy 
a Claes “ Chile 40-50 114,074 43,989 7,445 20,638 «= «19.352 20,498 «27,756 24,823 r 
oe a 8 ee ee pee ee eee : 
or - 2 im a World total! «s+. .+ 4,040,000 2,900,000 4,260,000 3,700,000 3,800,000 3,900,000 4,306,640 5,028,461 c 
ahs y ~ Saenurepeer (et s5°> > : 
— ox. 7.821 2 = 2 A. aia tTotal world production figures include production of smaller producing countries not otherwise listed and estimates by Ur 
Utah "30 "970 "91 30 the Bureau of Mines for countries not reporting. Al 
Va. 1,168 11,024 7,040 20,034 "8,866 > eanary Seuren. . 
Wash y 10.660 7.731 5|199 6 994 3 Estimate excludes Ukraine. 
: F . , ’ 4 Dry weight. : Te 
= Va.. 245 2,240... sa : 5 Exports, Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Periees oe le Se ee eee ae meee 6 Data not available, estimate included in total. 
Total... 30,416 177,986 198,096 241,170 174,295 eee 


State 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 

















_ er ‘ ad sala 138 
Ariz. 133 240 223 222 
Ark. 1,101 841 212 «2,851 =: 1,224 
em 280 37 SHIPMENTS OF MANGANIFEROUS ORES 
os vs sss By U. S. Producers in Short Tons, Metallurgical and Battery Ores 3 
Mo... ae ad Metallurgical Ore 
Mont.... 129,227 123,490 119,339 107,399 119,694 — ———— 
a . 1,064 67 j Manganese Ferruginous Manganiferous Battery ( 
N. Mex.. 1,166 858 1,320 Ore Manganese tron Ore Manganiferous Ore 
N.C... Year (35 Pet or Ore (10 to 35 (5 to 10 Zine’: (86 Pet of | 
Okla... . ie ath more Mn) Pct Mn) Pct Mn) Residuum more Mn) 
Oreg. vena . OO rs aioli ee 20,810 268, 289 526 ,067 144,747 8,699 
S.C. ma ves BO eg ee 30,416 358 406 914,526 172,990 10,383 
S. Dak. : Ne ee ee 73,852 612, 162 918,725 282,049 11,399 
Tenn. 39 37 175 133 RRS oie rit, Sane 177,966 265,663 1,500,613 292,051 15,410 
Utah oe teens 120 eee eens ae 195 , 096 468 , 862 1,251,275 270.328 *12,704 
Va. 321 ; 56 Od Oe oar ee ha ade 241,170 296 981 1,190,476 247 402 6,224 
Wash... 1,424 esse Aeieme® BR ior oo ena 174,295 114,327 1,408 , 527 224, a1 8,042 
W. Va. seeeee vee arth a haa canis 134,381 100,402 1,070,694 205 . 786 8,295 
Wyo sense te a Se 125,428 128,562 1,044,961 227,547 6, 189 
ee es —<—<———_— BR Caan 119,828 139,580 1,198,623 291,383 10,845 

Total... 134,381 128,428 119,828 110,928 122,04 = ggg) Ss 110,928 24,885 1,052,231 158,902 14,983 
as cud eee co cecee 122,944 115, 269 972,328 183,842 11,807 

* In short t —— 

, _ Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines * Includes 2,731 tons containing 27 pct Mn. Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
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| Prices, output, shipments: Ferrosilicon, 
| chromite, ferromanganese, spiegeleisen. 


FERROMANGANESE, 80 PCT 
Egstern Producers, Carloads, Gross Ton 


1938 


50 PCT FERROSILICON 
Carloads per Gross Ton, Delivered* 


1934 1936 1937 1939 1940 1937* 1939 1940°* 1943* 1944 1945 
lan $85.00 $78.00 $80.00 $102.80 $86.00 $100.00 Jan....... $88.50 $88.80 $89.50 $74.50 $6.65 $6.65 
Feb 85.00 75.00 80.00 102.50 80.00 100.00 Feb. . 69.50 69.50 69.50 74.50 6.65 6.65 
Mar. 85.00 75.00 89.00 102.50 80.00 100.00 March 69.50 69.50 69.50 74.50 6.65 6.65 
hor 85.00 75.00 95.00 102.50 80.00 100.00 April... 69.50 69.50 69.50 74.50 665 6.65 
May 85.00 75.00 100.62 102.50 80.00 100.00 May..... 69.50 69.50 69.50 74.50 6.65 6.65 
June 85.00 75.00 102.60 102.50 80.00 110.00 June... 69.50 69.50 72.00 74.50 665 6.65 
July 85.00 75.00 102.50 92.50 80.00 120.00 July... 69.50 69.50 74.50 6.65 6.65 6.65 
Aug 85.00 75.00 102.50 92.50 80.00 120.00 Aug. 69.50 69.50 74.50 6.65 665 6.65 
Sept 85.00 75.00 102.50 92.50 95.00 120.00 Sept. 69.50 69.50 74.50 6.65 665 6.65 
Oct 85.00 75.00 102.50 92.50 100.00 120.00 Oct. 69.50 69.50 74.50 6.65 665 6.65 
Nov. 85.00 80.00 102.50 92.50 100.00 120.00 Nov.. 69.50 69.50 74.50 6.65 665 6.65 
Dec 85.00 80.00 102.50 92.50 100.00 120.00 Dec....... 69.50 69.50 74.50 6.65 665 6.65 
Average 85.00 75.83 96.84 97.50 86.67 110.84 Average 69.50 69.50 72.11 665 6.65 6.65 

1942** 1947°* 1948 1949 1950 1951 1948 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
lan $120.00 $135.00 $145.00 $161.40 $173.40 $186.24 Jan. $6.65 $7.45 $9.80 $11.30 $11.30 $12.40 
Feb, 120,00 135.00 145.00 161.40 173.40 186.25 Feb. 6.65 7.45 980 11.30 11.30 1240 
Mar 120.00 135.00 145.00 189.35 173.40 186.25 March 6.65 7.45 9.80 11.30 11.30 12.40 
Aor 120.00 135.00 145.00 173.40 173.40 186.25 April. 6.65 780 9.80 11.30 11.30 12.40 
May 135.00 135.00 145.00 173.40 173.40 186.25 May 6.65 7.80 9.80 11.30 11.30 12.40 
June 136.00 135.00 145.00 173.40 173.40 186.25 June... 6.65 7.80 9.80 11.30 11.30 1240 
July 135.00 135.00 145.00 173.40 173.40 186.25 July. 7.05 7.80 9.80 11.30 11.30 1240 
Aug. 135.00 135.00 145.00 173.40 173.40 186.25 Aug.. 7.05 7.80 9.80 11.30 11.30 12.40 
Sept. 135.00 135.00 145.00 173.40 173.40 186.25 Sept. 7.05 7.80. 980 11.30 11.30 12.40 
Oct. 13.00 145.00 162.00 173.40 173.40 186.25 Oct. 7.05 880° 10.50 11.30 11.30 12.40 
Nov 135.00 145.00 162.00 173.40 178.60 186.25 Nov. 7.05 880 10.50 11.30 12.00 12.40 
Der 135.00 145.00 162.00 173.40 181.20 186.25 Dec. 7.05 9.18 10.50 11.30 12.20 12.40 
Average 130.00 137.60 149.2% 171.08 174.48 186.16 Average 6.85 7.99 9.98 11.30 11.43 12.40 


Seaboard price prior to October 7, 1948. 
* Price unchanged at $120.00 ae 1941. 
** Price unchanged at $135.00 from 1943 through 1946 


+ Cents per Ib of contained Si, since July 1943. De- 
livered east of Mississippi only, prior to October 7, 1948. 

* Price unchanged at $69.50 throughout 1938. 

** Price unchanged at $74.50 throughout 1941 and 1942. 





SPIEGELEISEN, 19 TO 21 PCT. 
Palmerton, Pa., Carloads, Gross Ton 


1933 

Jan. $24.00 
Feb. 24.00 
March 24.00 
April. 24.00 
May 24.00 
June 24.00 
July. . 27.00 
Aug... 27.00 
Sept. 27.00 
Oct... 27.00 
Nov.. 27.00 
Dec. 27.00 
Average 25.50 
1946* 

Jan. $36.00 
Feb. 36.00 
March 36.00 
April.. 36.00 
May 36.00 
June 36.00 
July 36.00 
Aug.. 36.00 
Sept..... 36.00 
Oct. 36.00 
Nov. 38.00 
Dec. 40.00 


Average 36.50 


1936 
= 00 


RIRSR RRR: 


55 essB2 8 BI a: 
S888k8 ssesseh 8 388888 88388 


Sse £25 


44.35 


1937 
$26.00 


BS 
52 


Ssssss Sze 


S BBRBBS 


SSSsee8 SSS! 
2 8383838 


52.00 


52.00 
53.00 
60.75 
62.00 
62.00 
62.00 


54.15 


1938 


1949 


8 
8 


SRRSER RRGSK 
883388 33338 


64.35 


1939 1940° 
$28.00 $32.00 
28.00 32.00 
28.00 32.00 
28.00 32.00 
28.00 32.00 
28.00 34.40 
28.00 36.00 
28.00 36.00 
31.00 36.00 
32.00 36.00 
32.00 36.00 
32.00 36.00 
29.25 34.20 
1950 1951 
$65.00 $75.00 
65.00 75.00 
65.00 75.00 
65.00 75.00 
65.00 75.00 
65.00 75.00 
65.00 75.00 
65.00 75.00 
67.50 75.00 
70.00 765.00 
70.00 75.00 
72.50 75.00- 
66.66 75.00 


. Price unchanged at $36.00 from 1941 through 1945. 


Senn 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF CHROMITE 


In Metric Tons 


1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

Union of South Africa 163,232 88,909 99,090 212,253 373,094 412,783 
U.S.S.R. 325,000 300,000 300,000 300,000 500,000 600,000 
Philippines, Republic of 60,000' 70,000! (3) 58.930 195,185 256,854 
Cuba 354,152 192,131 172,626 174,350 159,209 116.624 
Southern Rhodesia 287,453 277,051 186.318 151,433 155,149 230.703 
Turkey 154,512 182,108 146,716 103,167 102,875 285,353 
New Caledonia 46,952 55,229 59,828 24,946 50,530 75,021 
India 33,789 40,190 31,642 45,511 35,274 22,917 
Sierra Leone 16,306 9,851 578 10,301 16,769 7,886 
Greece 15,500 18,295 2,413 9,062 2,640 1,500 
Cyprus (exports 7,986 469 1,070 1,158 5,283 6,899 
Yugoslavia’ .., 65,000 10,000 6,000 68,000 55,000 65.000 
Bulgaria 5,000 5,000 (3) (3) 

Canada 26,848 24 543 5,221 2,821 1,961 1,556 
Japans 58,520 71,135 28,539 7,079 2,407 9.340 
United States 145,259 41,394 12,676 3,726 860 3 283 
Albania 31,091! s . 16,500! 
Brazil (exports). . . 7,813 4,721 1,490 174 (2) 1,626 
Total World Production! 1,825, 000 4 400, 000 1, 100, 000 1,200,000 1,700,000 2,150,000 


! Estimate. 
* Planned production. 
Data not available; estimates by Bureau of Mines included in total. 


* Exports. 
> Preliminary. 
* Jan. to Sept. inclusive. Source: U. S. Bureau of 
CHROMITE IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 
In Short Tons, CrsO, Content, By U. S. 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 

Brazil 2,008 1,272 ss 360 
British West Africa ier ore 14,164 8,968 3,481 4,122 4,637 
Canada 9,533 1,804 4,090 34 82 365 
Cuba 123,504 103,482 73,129 69,309 57,813 32,221 4,693 
Cyprus Me 2,509 : 
French Pacific Isles 30,198 
Guatemala 378 
India 8,500 5,065 ‘ 3,837 850 
Mozambique... . a 6,910 
ee Caledonia 16,486 17,806 11,326 10,185 24,884 36,969 

akistan Jedees ee a 3,992 
Philippines 10,469 71,703 81,669 102,008 28,947 
sunt » Rhodesia. . 90,251 104,048 47,228 36,402 59,620 44,531 62,338 
ny : 47,810 34,829 4,328 28,854 119,646 131,634 91,889 
ean af South Africa... 17,754 48,265 105,831 118,446 133,498 122,001 17,712 
i S.R : 57.816 86,378 53,391 136,021 190,118 51,424 31,067 
ugoslavia oa 10,824 5,863 4,844 4,367 

Total imports 365. 694 ase ~ 332,456 485,991 680,723 533,591 281,433 

ven Months, Source: Dept. 

January 3, 1952 


1949 
404,351 
350,000! 
246.744 

97,368 
243,506 
434,117 

88,792 

19,728 

22,101 

3,381 

14,875 

93,000 

(3 

347 
27,003 
393 


3) 


2,100,000 2, 


1950 
496,324 
500,000 
250.5114 
117,358 
291,525 
350,000 

3) 

3 
12,631 

3) 


100,000 


(3) 
31,953 
367 
3) 
3 


300,00 


Mines 


1951° 


1,364 


16,026 


1,708 
1,193 


1,364 
46 ,459 
68,749 
13,626 


5,590 


155,815 


of Commerce 


CHROMITE ORE SHIPMENTS 
In Short Tons, Shipments by U. S. Mines 


1918......... 92,322 
Pee iddeeee 5,688 
Dia tees 2,802 
Vase une. 316 
1922.. 398 
1923... 254 
1924... 323 
Geisecs 121 
1926... 158 
Wei cseccs 225 
1928... 739 
1929... 301 
1930. . 90 
1931... 300 
1932. . 174 
1933. . 944 
1934... 413 





* Nine months. 


1950. 
1951. 


301 

2,600 
909 

4,048 
2,982 

. 14,259 
112,876 

. 160,120 
45,629 
13,973 
4,107 
948 

3,619 

433 

404 
1,287° 


Source: Bureau of Mines 
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PRODUCTION OF SPIEGELEISEN 
In Short Tons, U. S. Output 





Ses vesbuovec 75.936 
1932... 41,795 
1933. 29.885 
1934 51. 261° 
1936.. ... 106.553 
ee 151. 181° 
SD viccersce oe 
MEY aihresan 102.470 
Ls 9 i BL 
WO vo sccccnse SO GOND 


* Shipments from mines. 
** Nine Months. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 


FERROSILICON IMPORTS FOR 
CONSUMPTION 


In Short Tons, Silicon Content 


Bcc bak ocks 1,102 1943... 901 
1935 cans 875 1944... 4,189 
MP. <enenes 590 1945... 7,191 
ES sop wires 2,269 EE: wean nats's 1,331 
1038..... 701 1947... 2,141 
1939 1,160 DEE: axes 734 
1940 1,235 eV aseeie ns 931 
1941 . 6,190 1950..... 3,785 
Wes +525 <a5s 4,337 eee 8, 846 


* Nine Months. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 












FERROMANGANESE SHIPMENTS 
By U. S. Furnaces, in Short Tons 


Output prices: Spiegeleisen, refractory 
brick, ferrosilicon, and ferromanganese. 


GORD... .c:cces> 0 ee Sees. Se deee 659,219 
1933. . . 142,747 , ee 722,658 
1934 cco MOONS BE cveeuens 715,059 
1935 .. 217,982 1945... 610,376 
1936 . 361.035 NE avila tato:0'¥ 493 .808 
1937 . 403.023 SOE «2 Wicsacs 614,647 
1938... .. 250.566 BOD: viccckcen 659, 193 
1939 ..« 322.227 1949... 560, 180 
1940 .. 603.291 WEE sviowedan a 731,421 
1941... 619,395 Gees scenanean 633, 518* 








* Nine Months. Source: U. 


S. Bureau of Mines 


FERROSILICON PRODUCTION 





By U. S. Furnaces, in Short Tons 
We seca . 294,856" Mac hxscnee 700 ,358 
1936.... . 329.774 1945.. 660,403 
Ms 6 . 405.989 1946 614,422 
1938.......... 279.808 1947.......... 769,653 
Rc 313 560 -1948.... 814,297 
1940.......... 409.699 1949.......... 647,981 
1941... .. 618.227 1950.......... 742,407 
1942... .. 712.710 Os on 6 <sunus 675,916 
1943.... .. 818,351 
* Shipments. 


t Nine Months. Source: U 


. 8. Bureau of Mines 





SILICA BRICK STANDARD GRADE PRICES 


Mt. Union, Pa., Ensley, Ala., 

1941} 

January $47.50 
February 47.50 
March. . 47.50 
April 47.50 
May 47.50 
June.... 48.45 
July... 51.30 
August.... 51.30 
September 51.30 
October 51.30 
November... . 51.30 
December... 51.30 
ethan hewe 49.48 


. Price unchanged at $47.50 through 1940. 
t Price unchanged at $51.30 from 1942 through 1944 
t Tentative. 


Carloads per 


1945t 
$51.30 
51.69 
52.85 
52.85 
52.85 
52.85 
§2.85 
52.85 
54.45 
54.44 
54.40 
54.40 
53.15 





1000 Brick, F.o.b. plant 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
$54.40 $65.00 $73.00 $80.00 $86.00 $94.60 
54.40 65 00 73 00 80.00 86.00 94.60 
54.40 65 00 73 00 80 00 86.00 94.60 
58.90 66 00 73 00 80 00 86.00 94.60 
60.40 70.00 73.00 80.00 86.00 94.60 
60.40 70.00 73.00 80.00 86.00 94.60 
60.40 70 00 74 00 80.00 86.00 94.60 
60.40 70 00 80 00 80.00 86.00 94.60 
60.40 70.00 80 00 80.00 86.00 94.60 
64.08 70.00 80 00 80.00 91.16 94.60 
65.00 70.00 80 00 80.00 94.60 94.60 
65.00 72.00 80.00 80.00 94.60 94.60 
59.85 69.00 76.00 80.00 88.03 94.60 
BURNED MAGNESITE BRICK 
Baltimore, F.o.b. Plant, short ton 


1941* 1947* 1948 


1949 1950 1951 


Jan. $72.00 $76.00 $86.00 $91.00 $91.00 $104.00 
Feb. 72.00 76.00 86.00 91.00 91.00 104.00 
Mar. 72.00 80.00 86.00 91.00 91.00 104.00 
Apr. 72.00 81.00 86.00 91.00 91.00 104.00 
May 72.00 81.00 86.00 91.00 91.00 104.00 
June 73.00 81.00 86.00 91.00 91.00 104.00 
July 76.00 81.00 87.00 91.00 91.00 104.00 
Aug. 76.00 81.00 91.00 91.00 93.40 104.00 
Sept. 76.00 81.00 91.00 91.00 94.00 104.00 
Oct. 76.00 81.00 91.00 91.00 97.00 104.00 
Nov. 76.00 81.00 91.00 91.00 99.00 104.00 
Dec... . 76.00 85.00 91.00 91.00 99.00 104.00 


Average 74.00 80.00 88.00 





91.00 93.28 104.00 


* Price unchanged at $76.00 from 1942 through 1946. 


CHEMICALLY BONDED MAGNESit; 
BRICK 

Per Short Ton, Baltimore, F.o.b. Plan 

1941* 1947* 1948 1949 1950 195) 





Jan........ $61.00 $65.00 $75.00 $80.00 $80.00 $93 
Feb......... 61.00 65.00 75.00 80.00 80.00 93.0 
Mar........ 61.00 69.00 75.00 80.00 80.00 0 
Apr......... 61.00 70.00 75.00 80.00 80.00 gay 
May....... 61.00 70.00 75.00 80.00 80.0 gm 
June. . 62.00 70.00 75.00 80.00 80.00 9%) 
< 

July.. . 65.00 70.00 76.00 80.00 80.00 %y 
Aug... 65.00 70.00 80.00 80.00 8300 gy 
Sept.. 65.00 70.00 80.00 80.00 83.00 934 
Oct... . 65.00 70.00 8000 80.00 86.00 934 
Nov . 65.00 70.00 80.00 80.00 88.00 21) 
Dec... 65.00 74.00 80.00 80.00 88.00 93% 

Average. 63.00 69.00 77.00 80.00 82.08 sm 

° Price u unchanged at $65.00 from 1942 through 194 


FIRST ae FIRE CLAY BRICK 





Pa.,* Ky., Mo., Ill., Md., Ohio, F.o.b. Plant* 
1945t 1 F 1947 1948§ 1950 1951 
Jan... $51.30 $34.40 $65.00 $73.00 $86.00 $o4.0 
Feb.... 6169 54.40 65.00 7300 86.00 4% 
Mar........ 52.85 54.40 65.00 73.00 86.00 4% 
Apr......... 52.85 58.90 66.00 73.00 86.00 MH 
May....... 52.85 60.40 70.00 73.00 86.00 MH 
June. . . 52.85 60.40 70.00 7300 86.00 4.4 
July... .. 52.85 60.40 70.00 74.00 86.00 MH 
Aug........ 52.85 60.40 70.00 80.00 86.00 “4. 
Sept. ... 54.45 60.40 70.00 80.00 86.00 %4.% 
Oct......... 5444 6408 7000 80.00 91.16 %.% 
Nov........ 54.40 65.00 7000 80.00 94.60 %4.8 
Dec........ 54.40 65.00 72.00 80.00 9460 %4.0 
Average... 53.13 59.85 69.00 76.00 88.03 4.0 
t Price unchanged at $51.30 from 1942 through 194. 

§ Price unchanged a: $80.00 through 1949. 


Add $5.00 for Satina, Pa., after May 1949. 
** Carloads, per 100 brick. 


CHEM. BONDED CHROME BRICK 


Baltimore, F.o.b. Plant, Per Short Ton 
1941* 1947* 1948 1949 1950 19! 


Jan........ $50.00 $54.00 $64.00 $69.00 $69.00 $82.0 
Feb..... 50.00 54.00 64.00 69.00 69.00 8.0 
Mar.. . 50.00 58.00 64.00 69.00 69.00 2 0 
Fe oses. . 60.00 59.00 64.00 69.00 69.00 &0 
May.. 50.00 69.00 64.90 69.00 69.00 820 
June 51.00 59.00 64.00 69.00 69.00 820 
July. 54.00 59.00 65.00 69.00 69.00 82 
Aug.. 54.00 59.00 69.00 69.00 71.40 820 
Sept.. . 64.00 59.00 69.00 69.00 72.00 820 
bs 005s 54.00 59.00 9.00 $9.00 75.00 820 
Nov. 54.00 59.00 69.00 69.00 77.00 820 
Bivens 54.00 63.00 69.00 69.00 77.00 820 

Average 52.00 59.00 66.00 69.00 71.28 820 








* Price unchanged at $54.00 from 1942 through 1946. 


"The Industry View for ‘52" 
reports the opinions of some 
890 metalworking executives 
on such subjects as controls, 
expansion, replacement, net 
profits and business volume ex- 
pected for the coming yeor. 
You'll find it on p. 249. 
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PRODUCTS appliances . . . Use of steel in homes 
STEEL PRODUCTS USED IN ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES STEEL FOR AUTOMOBILE Pants 
Shipments to Electric Appliance Industry Shown in Net Tons From 1947 Bar, Sheet and Strip Requirements 
coed aa saniniiplieaeaeaiiereest lr ilia ipeamnindietaigh aiisidhdemiaieliatitiaadl teatime Estimates by THE IRON AGE, based on reports » 
1951 steel sizes ordered from the mill. Passenger cars dify U 
Item 1947 1948 1949 1950 9 Month s greatly in size, weight and design. It is not practical Outs 
ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, sheet bars, and compute averages on the basis of the data given delow, 
seamless tube rounds. ear 2,092 99 7 236 1,192 The tables, do, however, give an indication of the specie 
Wire rods cs 465 178 142 127 1 steel requirements of auto plants for certain Lines 
Structural shapes 1,376 3,321 1,890 1,237 1,027 The tables were compiled from data furnished by sever! | 
Plates (sheared and universal). 10,417 8,915 6,205 7,428 4,941 auto producers and their steel suppliers. Some auto parta om 
wes oil pans and bumpers, for example, are made of more than 
Hot-rolled 14,716 12,567 9,648 16,375 10,206 
Cold-fnished 44,412 53,609 33,941 47,163 20.738 one type of steel and the steel may be ordered double wide, Prov 
ool steel . . 5 19 4 3 ene 
Pipe and tubes: Typical Gross 
Mechanical tubing. .. \ 10,359 5am 3,818 7,212 7. nen — Eva 
Pressure tubing j ; 2,996 7,888 3, 
Standard pipe. . 13,567 8, 756 12,380 8.932 Cold-rolled sheet and strip— Mac 
Line pipe } 16, 371 382 114 459 135 19 and 20 gage: 
Misc. tubular products 2,910 1,156 ve: nc tcev teats 68-84 80-112 Com 
Wire: Hood top. . 43-72 60-80 
Drawn. pid Bs 21,744 30,741 24,512 38,743 21,956 Front fender. 45-52 72-90! 
Nails and staples 47 559 269 472 215 Rear fender... 42 80! Con 
Barbed and twisted. . 4 oeaee eras uarter panel. 45-59 72-90 
Black plate: ear deck lid 39-47 44-82 Veg 
Ordinary : 8,738 10,699 6,914 10,885 7,444 Ne SESS rae cae . 38-80 36-64? 
Chemically treated... . 12 8 aie Bumpers. . back dasaxwededenee 80 Max. Doe 
Tin and ternplate: i dahctnas chan chide nad 24 9 
Hot dipped 1,237 1,696 1,470 861 640 Ges 
Electrolytic 1,938 548 290 849 1,141 Hot-rolled sheet and strip — 
Hot-rolled sheets. . 307,067 363.015 197, 288 301 ,818 186 , 107 up to 18 gage: 
a sheets ‘ 534,642 758 ,649 575,563 915,799 656 , 590 Floor pan, front 61-81 41-90 
alvanized sheets: . A AE ila 
Hot-dipped.......... a 39.696 29.149) 74,126 = 45,078 nally Intermediate. ...... me he 
Electrolytic os ° 70,939 26 ,048 16,123 Oil pan WOES ot tc ne aes 23-31 10-14 
Coated sheets—all other . ; on 2,423 2,008 21,285 66,740 Mess coos. Ree oie 8-123, 300-400 
Electrical sheets and strip 3,316 26,240 14,663 34,063 20,671 ae 7-914. G 
| Enameling sheets. .. 147,767 -187,482, «112,733 «= «173,655 +=——-'101.,870 —. Ce 614-13 e 
Strip: OEE CARE PRES: 
| Hot-rolled 32,045 28 790 17,643 22,963 13,527 Blu 
| Cold-rotled 63, 288 98 , 888 100,937 119.729 87.110 Typical . 
j All other 1 
Total stee! products... 1,293,023 1,682,618 1,168,239 1,815,756 1,275,824 Plain carbon hot-rolled bars 
| : NP GID. cikeves cdbtbsencdeenanane 1 Pis 
h * IRON AGE estimate. I, noche edtsestduateonecin %-1%, ‘ 
f Includes cooking stoves and ranges, refrigerators, washing machines and ironers, and other household appliances. Pele IRE th SE i Co 
I Source: American Iron & Steel Institute = $=  Gonnectingrods...................- 
edb opened saach $i 
eeeeereresesees Co 
: 
Ni 
i ' Other auto parts for which carbon hot-rolled bars are Ae 
A lot of the steel that has been | used in the products listed here canting cacdiied takin: Wieodenaen toad eat 
will for some time be going into defense production. A list of the parts, steering mechanism parts, engine and clutch parte 
| major metal products bought by the armed forces and location of ote. 
buying offices is part of the mead ‘Defense Controls Guide" insert Plain carbon cold-finished bars: 
" 4 
s r NPA forms. Transmission shafts .............. 154-14%, 
in this issue. The guide also lists "M" orders and NP Pe saan t-te: e 
Differential pinion shaft............. 0.786 
I nos si Ok tadaath of 
MET Caukacwnacspeuhavnnen . 
USE OF STEEL IN HOMES STEEL USED IN A CONTAINER Spring shackle pins............... oe 0.00 
Some Steel Items In Six-Room House Can Steel Weights a —_— apy eet ee sik nian i, 
Lb. Gross Weight 
cs Can et Used, oz 
RR xc esc outdsekin sabanedemexcheneaes 1800 NT 5 15.968 Other applications include: Heater parts, brake cy'- 
Gas, water and heating pipe. ................. 1200 Frult jie Chto: Diet oan ast ntais _ ‘11.080 Inder parts, front brake flange bolt, miscellaneous cluteh 
Stee! window frames (16 at 50 Ib each)........... 800 Lard (3 lb)........ ae 8.288 parts, oil pump bracket bolt, door handle insert, door 
Kitchen equipment. ........... 0.00200 econ 800 Vegetable ‘vic. 6).... 5.920 handle shaft, rear spring pin, reverse ialer shaft, oll pump 
Stove, refrigerator, ne ite ten, ——y att = = mae +e drive shaft, stud for rear shock absorber, distributor shaft, 
nets, ventilators, washing machine, steel tile ve square ° 
Structural shapes and columns.............. 680 Soup oe. ~ Me} window regulator pin and cam thrust plunger. 
Heating equipment. . : 640 Grease tereeees ° 
Steel furnace, hot water tank, fuel oi! tank Fish (Tuna NO. 1)......... 0.2... 02s 3.168 T, — 
Nalis and miscellaneous wire... 600 Meat (Square 12 Bee cccccnccecccceces 2.848 jo Ee 
Fish (Sardine No. 1 flat).............. i 2.600 Hot-rolled alloy bars 
Door frames and sills................. = 480 Condensed milk 2 480 Axle shafts 1 
euros saveneneneaees a PE rcrais cpixtcccsuacceaouenss 1.888 Steering ies” "ese iieas 
Bathtub, lavatory, medicine cabinet, shower cabi- Note: Can weights are finished weights of the steel te aoe we 13 . 
net, toilet (porcelain) content. Ring gears $4 
Flashing and miscellaneous sheets... 200 Source: American Iron & Steel Institute Differential gears........... 154-2 
Steel doors (fire protection)... seen 160 Springs, coll............... 0.592-0.750 
Electrical steel conduit . 140 RG. «sx acccessece 0.231-0.313x1% 
Hardware. .... ms 90 Universal joint............. 13%4-1% 
Locks, knobs, hinges STEEL USED BY AUTO INDUSTRY Propeller shafts............ 1% 
Radiator grilles 75 : " OO Pree 1 
Screens sacs 32 Production Level Estimates Rear axle drive pinion....... 154 
Laundry tubs 10 Number of Estimated Total Estimated Total 
7 ti aaa Sok aad Steel, Ail Cold-finished alloy bars: 
Total® Lb. Jee soe euchawie 8482 Trucks Produced Strip Required Types Required Transmission shafts 15% 
~ —. ts Sateen . (net tons) (net tons) aon m.. sags: y 
ome of the items may be lacking in some homes, or il pump drive 
may be fashioned of other materials so that the total + = Sono one i ee on Differential pinion.......... 23 
weight may be less than that which is given. 6,000, 000 6,630,000 10,780,000 1 Weight of 2 parts. 
Source: American Iron & Steel institute Source: THE IRON AGE 2Total weight inner and outer panel. 
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Materials used in a typical automobile, 
refrigerator, piano . . . Other steel uses. 





ARTS 
5 STEEL IN A REFRIGERATOR STEEL USED IN A TYPICAL AUTOMOBILE 
Feports of . ° . . 
care diy Use In Parts, Assembled Units, Pounds Estimates From Various Sources of Sheet and Strip, and Total Steel Content 
wactical tp Outer shel! : 
ven Ddelow, Oubbcclied Gi. oo. dtc PeCe ce ccesece 63.57 Source Sheet and Strip Total Steet 
he specie Cold-rolled Gtrip.....-.++0++sseereeeeees 4.16 AMA Materials used in a typical car 1942....... ‘uaa 3386 It 
pplication, a 30.10 AIS! Pounds of stee! used in a typical car 1942. oon 3544 
by ene — Ing MHOC... eee eevee ee ewens . Confidential Estimated steel consumption for a typical car ' 2650° 
on Co roiled Tn ete | 13.19 GM Research Steel in typical car.......... epttbnddietcacevent : ; 2556 3320 
Electrical thoet........---e0ceeeeeeeees : * This figure is the minimum amount of steel that would be needed. It includes only the steel actually used. } When 
uble width Provision pan door: 2.30 ordering steel for its cars, the industry includes material to replace scrappad parts as well as certain replacement items ‘such 
Cold-rolled GFP. ....-+ 00 -e eee eersereees , as fenders, doors and a small number of body panels. The amount of steel ordered per car included in a model run_may 
Gross Cold-rolied sheet............ ; 15.75 
p reach 3400-3500 ib per car. 
Weight, Evaporator : 
Ib Stainiess sheet. . s tindelan lies 10.03 
Machine compartment door: 
Cold-rolled sheet.............. 9.80 WHAT MAKES AN AUTO STEEL IN PASSENGER CAR 
zo ay strip (fins)...... ny 7.26 Materials in a 1951 4-Door Sedan Pounds of Steel by Type 
72-90 Stee! tubing. . . “skaphes ‘ 1.50 _ Lb. 
Condensing unit base assembly: Approximate 
ee Hot-rolled strip... ...... 60. feat 3.91 Total Requirements Hot-rolied bars... Peles 832 
44-4 Vegetable pan: (3824 Ib car) per 1000 Ib Cold-rolied bars... .... 2... 2... seeeee 81 
36-54 Enameling sheet............ 1.23 (1b) (1b) WUD ieee. cscccennec sees seceees 187 
0 i Door trim: Steel, Net ne... 669 GE ssccasncvevasyox-+ ennsvs 10 
- Stainless strip sia 1 Steel, Gross... .... 3320! * 870 Structural shapes... 30 
Base trim: Gray Iron, Net......... §21 136 Hot-rolied sheets and strip 1,652 
Stainiess steel. . . makdas 0.29 Gray Iron, Gross... ... ; 6412° 168 Cold-rolled sheets and strip 
—- ~- Malleable tron, Net... . 99.6 26.0 PRL icaceveceneeenes 45 
ai-te eee ; 171.68 — a Wedae 122.5%° *1 ‘ inns ceceececses 43 
. juminum an joys..... 11.4 2. —_—_— 
v Cuuvect Aanertuan Can & Stee) Snetiinte COnD eee nsec 26.0 6.8 OO iced taal 3,544 
‘ er Alloys....... 15.6 4.08 . 
10-14 IRON, STEEL IN A PIANO Leet and Alloys eee 30:4 798 Source: American Iron & Steel Institute 
300-400 . Zinc and Alloys.......... 66. 17.3 
Gray Iron Castings, Other Types, Pounds ie -s “a 
CI oi. icccncccccuensiens 194.00 — ooeecoeeoece = +2 ne 
Blued tuning pins: con... a eae ‘ ; 
Typleal 224 tuning pins............. piestces 8.75 Chromium, Molybdenum and ALLOY STEELS = AS 
Diam. Machine screw stock: FUNDS o eccessvcccccs . 7.23 1.883 Typical Materials In Passenger Car 
dered, In. SOMUIIOED, « ccacvageccencs 1.07 ere 1.37 36 
Te Gi ack os sovvceseceaks 0.98 o—_ ers “a 2 2 Part Steels Used 
, IO ioc cecareeceeihentckteases 6.80 scescvciseuses 76. ’ Axle Shafts T 1330, 8630, 4063, 8640, 9653: 
: %, Piano wire: Rubber Compounds 205.6 53.6 — 5160, 8160 4 
a 224 strings 6.13 PR Shai dsaseccenccs 5.28 1.363 Steering Knuckles and 1340, 5130, 8640, 4053, 8630, 
1 Cold-rolled bar stock: —e ’ Arms 8150. 5130. 5150 
SIND DUD, oc cccvccccsccverssoresesns 1.65 1 Based on an estimated 30 pct scrap loss, believed to Gears, Transmission 1340, 4032. 8620, 4620, 8125, 
! 4,  asatevccsececeyscscxsrsks 1.02 be a conservative estimate. Scrap losses on bodies as 6120, TS 8620 
es Coppered pins: high as 39 pct have been reported. Gears, Differential 8629, 4620, 6120 
eg ae, COLE COROT RETO TT 0.82 Based on a 23 pct scrap loss. — Springs, Coll and Leaf 4068, 5160, 8165 
\ bere Nickel plated pins. ...............eeeeees 0.55 3 These figures vary over a wide range according to Bolts 1335 7, 4042, 3140, 3640, 
= SN cis -vicanaarardsatnatessccls 0.43 the manufacturer's specifications. 8137, 40837 
ind forged iepimeate * Data not included in McCuen’s paper. ep ee 
tch parts Total tet eeeeeeeweenenes 222.10 Source: C. L. McCuen, General Motors Research it Is estimated that a typical passenger car uses from 
Source: American Iron & Steel Institute Laboratories 260 to 280 Ib of alloy steel. 
HI MATERIALS USED IN TYPICAL 1951 FOUR-DOOR SEDAN 
1. 
0.786 
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MOTOR VEHICLE PRODUCTION ESTIMATE 
Estimated U. S. Output Listed By Companies 


PASSENGER CARS 1947 
Chevrolet. . : : 695,993 
Pontiac........ 223,015 
Oldsmobile... .. 191,454 
DN ican ca sani ; 267,830 
NL <5 “ucbccnee 59,436 

Total Gen. Motors.... 1,437,728 
Plymouth.......... 350,327 
Dodge...... 231,804 
DeSoto....... 81,552 
Chrysler... 108 , 103 

Total Chrysler . 771,786 
Ford. : 601 , 665 
Mercury......... 124,612 
ME Scnsseuecs 29,275 

Total Ford....... 755 , 552 

Total Big Three 2,965 , 066 
Crosley 19,588 
Hudson 100 ,862 
Kaiser-Frazer. . 144,507 
Nash...... 113,315 
Packard... 55,477 
Studebaker. 123,641 
Willys... 33,336 

Total Independents 590,726 

Total, Passenger Cars... 3,555,792 

MOTOR TRUCKS 
Chevrolet....... 335 , 346 
GM Truck... 61,918 
Pontiac 

Total Gen. Motors 397,264 
Dodge...... . 165,905 
Ford sxbSee 247,832 

Total, Big Three 811, 001 
Crosley 3,055 
Diamond T 16,205 
Federal 10,114 
Hudson 2,918 
International 153 ,009 
Mack. . 17,072 
Nash..... 129 
Reo 20,349 
Studebaker 67,810 
White-Indiana 18,479 
Willys... 86 ,397 
Miscellaneous... . 30, 162 

Total, Independents 425,699 

Total Trucks 1,236,700 


Total, Cars and Trucks 
Canadian, Cars and Trucks 


Total Vehicles, U. S. and Canada 


* IRON AGE estimate based on 10 months’ production 


1,565,926 


377,797 
239, 164 


92,920 
119,061 
828,942 
549,077 
154, 702 

43,688 
747,467 

3,142,335 

27,982 

143 ,697 


181,316 
118,621 


3,912,215 


389,690 
92,677 


172,020 
301,791 


956,178 


2,673 
12,684 
3,898 


166 , 784 
11,570 

1,051 
11,452 
67,983 
12,507 
104 ,989 
17,703 


413,294 
1,369,492 


482 , 367 


1949 
1,109. 958 
333,954 


108 ,440 
141,825 


1,123,735 


841.170 
203 , 339 
33,132 


1,077,641 
4,408 200 


8,942 
142,462 
57,995 
142,592 
104 , 593 
228 ,402 
32,874 


717,860 
5,126,060 


383 , 543 
83,840 
2,490 


469, 873 


151,513 
244,613 


865,999 


375 
5,545 
1,649 


110,572 
9,025 
676 
3,600 
63,473 
8,707 
49,973 
12,544 


266, 139 
1, 132.138 
6, 258, 198 

290,981 


1950 1951 Est.* 
1,520,577 1,120,000 
487.655 345,000 
396. 757 286 .000 
552.827 410,000 
110,535 101, 000 
3,048,351 2,262,000 
573,166 600 , 000 
332.782 332,000 
127,557 121,000 
168,278 173,000 
1,201, 783 1,226,000 
1, 187.120 880, 000 
334,081 240 000 
35,485 26 000 
1,556, 686 1,146,000 
5, 806820 4,634,000 
7,612 5,700 
143.006 97.000 
146,911 103,000 
189, 543 160,000 
72.098 61,000 
268 .099 228 .000 
38.052 28,000 
865,321 
6,672,141 5, 350,000 
494,573 420, 000 
110,528 129,000 
605,101 49,900 
125,773 181,000 
345,800 320,000 
1,076,674 1,050, 000 
6,841 "8,700 
1,907 2,700 
106 418 175,000 
12,051 15,500 
9,290 "16,400 
50.323 53,500 
14,638 16.400 
48,906 100,000 
a Pees 
1,344,225 1, 450.000 
8,016,366 6,800 000 
390 836 410,000 
8,407,202 7,210,000 


6,549,179 


Source: Ward's Automotive Reports 


STEEL SHIPPED TO AUTO INDUSTRY 


Net Ton Deliveries* for Cars, Trucks, Parts Makers 


All 
Hot- Cold- Other 
Rolled Rolled Gal- Coated 
Sheets Sheets vanized Sheets 
Pass. cars, trucks and other 
commercial vehicles 769,982 2,490,601 8,524 71,533 
Parts, accessories and 
supplies 1,061,108 1,076,058 16,331 26,989 
Automotive forgings 1 
Totals 1,831,091 3, 566, 659 24, 855 98,522 


Elec. 
Sheets Hot- 


and Rolled 


Cold- Enamel- Total 
Rolled ing Steel 


Strips Strip Strip Sheets Products 

6,347 196.977 197,572 31 5,272,303 

4,629 286,405 266,536 866 4,166317 

387.310 

98,522 Gk ae” 464,108 897 9,825,930 


Source: American tron & Stee! Institute 
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Motor vehicle production by companies 
. . . Steel shipped to the auto industry. 






AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY WAGES 
Employment and Average Earnings 


Enon oe 
N Number Average A A 
( (thou- Weekly Weekly Hourk 
sands) sands) Earnings 
1948 §©792.8 657.6 $61.86 38.4 $1.61 
1949 §=—- 769.0 643.5 65.97 38.9 1,696 
1950 © 839.4 713.56 73.25 41.2 1.7 
1951 
Jan. 897.6 767.3 71.48 38.7 1.847 
Feb. 925.8 790.3 74.29 39.9 1,862 
Mar. 935.6 793.4 76.13 40.3 1.889 
Apr. 913.9 774.1 74.52 39.7 1.877 
May 891.4 752.4 74.90 39.8 1,82 
June 875.6 738.1 74.88 38.9 1,925 
July 840.5 703.56 73.76 38.0 1.941 
Aug. 833.9 696.3 76.98 39.6 1.94 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


LOCOMOTIVES ORDERED IN U. S. 
Steam, Diesel and Electric 


Diesel- Gas- 
Diesel- Hy- turbine 

Steam Electric a drautic —a Total 
1932. . 5 7 12 
1935.. 30 60 ? saa at 197 
1936.. 435 77 24 ‘ 6 
1937.. 173 145 36 3h 
1938.. 36 160 «=. 29 225 
1939.. 119 249 «832 400 
1940.. 207 492 13 712 
1941.. 302 1,104 38 1,44 
1942.. 363 12 1,289 
1943.. 413 635 0 1,048 
1944.. 74 680 3 787 
1945.. 148 691 6 845 
1946.. 55 989 8 1,082 
1947.. 79 2,149 1 2,29 
1948.. 54 2.661° 2 2,717 
1949.. 13 1,785 10 1,803 
1950.. 15 4,381 18 12 10 ma 


1951f 21 2,412 
* 1948 Diese! orders shown as units. Previous orders 
shown as locomotives which may include one or more units 
t Jan. througn Nov. Source: Railway Age. 
R. R. PASSENGER CARS 
Steel Use In Tons Per Car 


Sleeper 

Roomette 
and Baggage- 
Coach Bedrooms Express 
Billets... . 1.72 1.82 1,82 
Shapes. . 4.84 4.84 4.77 
PU cinnesedites 5.79 5.79 6.11 
We... Seine nas ss 2.84 2.84 2.88 
Pipe—steel....... 14 .19 14 
Sheets and strip..... 11.78 12.17 11.72 
WONG as i eancxs 3.80 3.80 3.80 
Ns com creren as 1.70 2.05 2.05 
Steel castings—bod i .53 .53 53 
Steel castings—tru 4.89 6.17 5.17 
Miscellaneous... . . 32 32 32 
ee, 39.52 38.31 








Note: Above covers cars with all-steel frame construc 
tion and aluminum and steel interior finish. 


Source: American Railway Car Institute 


R. R. EQUIPMENT EMPLOYMENT 


Average Earnings by Week, Hour 
All Production and Related Workers 
Employees ————-——-—- 
Number Number Average Avorage Average 
(thou- (thou- Weekly Weekly Hourly 
sands) sands) Earnings Hours Earnings 

1948 84.8 69.6 $62.24 40.0 $1.556 
1949 76.1 61.0 63.54 39.2 1.621 
1950 62.2 47.9 66.33 39.6 1.675 








1951 
Jan. 66.3 62.1 72.41 41.0 1.766 
Feb. 62.2 48.5 71.16 40.8 1.744 
Mar. 68.6 54.1 75.13 41.1 1.828 
Apr. 70.1 55.5 77.36 41.5 1.864 
May 73.2 68.3 76.55 41.2 1.858 
June 74.4 59.2 75.64 40.3 1.877 
July 72.1 46.7 75.22 40.4 1.862 
Aug. 72.6 56.8 75.52 40.0 1.888 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Steel requirements for railroad freight 
cars... Farm machinery made in U. S. 
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STEEL REQUIREMENTS FOR RAILROAD FREIGHT CARS 
















































































Steel Products Used in Principal Types of Cars, Net Tons 
2 
| Average per 
| Tank Tank | Car Basis: 
Box Box Gon. | Gon. | Gon, Cov. 10M-Gal|Hi-Press} Cars 
40’ 6” | 50’6” | H.S. L. $. 65’ Hopper | Hopper | Hopper Flat Flat Refr. | Stock |ICC-103|1CC-105| Delivered 
50-T 50-T 5C-T 70-T 70-T 50-T 70-T 70- Ore 50-T 70-T | 40-T 40-T 50-T 50-T 1945-49 
Billets and slabs.......... 0.27 0.28 0.36 0.36 ase 0.35 0.40 0.31 0.06 0.27 0.32 0.30 0.27 0.30 0.60 0.3 
SAO, 5 onun cadeche seed’ 4.15 5.14 3.52 5.35 5.40 3.89 4.81 4.96 2.67 5.27 7.32 4.15 4.15 2.50 3.20 4.2 
Plates 2.85 2.92 8.71 8.07 | 12.60 5.87 7.86 6.06 6.66 7.39 8.76 2.85 2.85 | 10.70 | 16.60 5.6 
BE. ns cunt eaanl 0.63 1.33 0.58 0.78 1.00 0.75 0.75 0.94 1. 0.87 1.86 0.63 0.63 0.10 0.12 0.7 
Pipe. . Hy oa oo = 0.13 2 a 0.10 0.09 0.11 0.11 a co a = ye 
Sheets and strip soe <i eee 4. 0. 0. 0. 0. 3.05 0.03 0.12 0.11 4. , Y ’ , 
Wheels, rolled steel*..... 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.44 2.44 2.24 2.44 2.44 2.44 2.24 2.44 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.8 
Axles ‘ 1.67 1.67 1.67 2.03 2.03 1.67 2.03 2.03 2.03 1.67 2.03 1.41 1.41 1.67 1.67 1.7 
Other Forgings 0.46 0.46 0.66 0.66 0.25 0.51 0.60 0.87 0.13 0.41 0.41 0.46 0.46 0.75 0.80 0.6 
Steel castings 3.60 3.60 4.25 4.25 3.39 3.60 4.18 4.52 3.60 3.60 4.11 | 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.8 
Miscellaneous 1.07 1.07 1.05 1.11 0.60 0.93 1.06 1.19 2.33 1.12 1.13 1.07 1.07 1.00 1.10 1.0 
Totals ‘ | 20.01 | 23.82 23. 22 | 25.26 | 27.84 | 20.20 24.52 | 26.47 | 21.15 23.0 07 28.60 | 21.41 | 17.28 | 23.62 | 33.80 22.1 
| 
if chilled iron wheels used, this amount eliminated. t These figures are approximate for 1951 cars. Current data is no longer being a . on os winin 
ource: American Railway Car Institute 
MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS & STRIP 
2,100 Ibs. 3,500 Ibs. 
_ BARS 
BILLETS 1,400 Ibs. 
& SLABS 
650 Ibs 
4 
STEEL CASTINGS 
7600 Ibs. 
WHEELS 
5,600 Ibs 
OTHER 
AXLES SHAPES PIPE FORGINGS PLATES 
3,500 tbs. 8400 ibs. 200 Ibs. 1,100 Ibs. 11,000 Ibs. 
i 
Fi: + 
i SELECTED FARM MACHINERY 
ae 
4 Manufactured i in the U. S. ir in Number of Units 
- Tractor ‘ . he ai One Way Power 
+ Mold Corn Combines, Disc Pickup an Sprayer ’ 
j 4 Board Corn (Field) Silage Grain Grain Harv.and Manure’ Tractor Plows or Hay Hay Milking and Field Sweep 
I _Plows Binders Pickers Cutters Binders Threshers Thresh. h. Spreaders Cultivators rs__ Tillers Loaders Balers Machines Dusters Cultivators Rakes 
fe 82312 15.246 8. 35 65.069 13,816 36,957 61.000 34.634. Nodata 24.920 2,172 24.092 11.324 Nodata 18,273 
TR: No data 3243 3, = 15.356 3,954 5,907 19.707 15.631 7,085 10,042 1,311 14,896 5.955 No data 7,118 
1935 §7.86 19. 290 1,845 7.294 47.680 4,619 3,872 31,462 54.519 6.980 8,813 No data 4,217 8,160 4,819 5,244 
1936 116,213 19,364 ©4052. «s«112.850 © 66.970 = 8,622. «-16,983 «= 53.361 §=— 115,957 = 9,651 += 22,742 No data 9.841 9.655 5.755 8,506 
1937 149,006 16.694 13.586 10.197 32.295 4,996 29,403 60.057 127,188 15,027 27,256 Nodata 21,502 9.680 11,774 7,094 
1938 117.960 12,765 16.722 11.743 47.619 8,649 48,046 27.344 90.760 13,245 17,481 Nodata 18,787 7.920 11,488 7,508 
1939 = 98, 672 5.535 16,044 9,125 15,242 2,781 41,537 33,363 65.547 9.408 15,350 454 22,798 9,904 6.004 4,783 
1940 171,896 9.990 11.638 8.507 Nodata 2,054 46,552 46,075 104.345 14,148 20,226 1,464 44.374 6.845 8.138 6,497 
"941 183,497 13,175 «18.958 «11.403 No data 2'459 64,296 69.618 175.285 17,074 29.930 8,200 55,711 9.915 13,115 9,397 
1942 131 Nodata 13.640 8.332 5.171 2°146 41.722 56.881 141.704 11,274 19,426 8.801 37,287 10.363 11,313 9,812 
5,182 3,077 12,692 «4,163 «=: 3, 782 668 29,219 17,448 83.802 5.363 11,508 5,418 46,892 7.475 3.718 549 
121,689 9.709 25.371 8757. 11.317 1,858 44.704 49.522 181,654 12,945 21,065 12,126 78.421 13.875 17.618 14,599 
158,159 = 8,699 35.885 9,005 9,054 1.185 51.418 44.997 191,330 13,122 20,591 12,535 125.413 16.928 21.214 17,699 
162.113 7'218 34.5584 91294 Nodata 2,583 48,811 44.143 151,489 16.731 25.273 11,072 146,203 26.598 22.323 40,045 
44.115 Nodata 66.055 13,222 9,523 1,277 76,638 64.927 245735 25.670 20.407 26.573 176,195 57.454 39.564 21,358 
308.805 Nodata 78,808 10,709 No data 2,161 90,668 118,206 359,057 35,429 28.472 48,469 128,599 119,952 74.892 14,901 
329.463 Nodata 90,410 7.752 No data 2°168 104.888 128.497 327,244 393,575 13,109 657,262 108,540 74,597 62,563 5,178 
710 Nodata 88,836 2,997 No data 779 «116.274 98,551 247,530 24,151 6.429 60.642 102,949 80,713 34,187 3,098 














Januar y 3, 1952 





Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 
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CTS 


CARS OF REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED, BY PRODUCTS 
Grain, Ore, Live Stock, Coal, Coke, Forest Products Shown 











| | | 
Total | Grain | | 
| Revenue and | er- 
Period | Freight | Grain Live Forest | chandise | Miscel- 
Loaded | Products | Stock Coal Coke | Products; Ore L.C.L. laneous 
sida <<a aeesseemenseneeenn | ceninenenntensil opsinienasmennilesincennesrtasill aoabecahinieilmeithaladsietistt aesecateinscamtntinitcnenamees 
' | 52,827,925 2,396,196] 1,419,191) 9,095,271) 634,427| 3,248,408) 2,281,666) 13,205,698) 20,547,168 
- | 28,179,952) 1,653,381) 949,287) 5,338,938] 223,766 198} 210,387! 9,069,736) 9,835,279 
31,504,134) 1,577,053) 714,495) 6,144,691) 339,628) 1,383,872) 1,036,432] 8,080,675) 12,227,288 
36,109,112) 1,804,767! 759,092) 6,937,416) 480,043) 1,682,582) 1,623,008) 8,275,977) 14,546,227 
37,670,464) 1,788,966) 721,601) 6,976,938) 507,817| 1,828,032| 2,207,632) 8,465,868| 15,173,610 
| 30,457,078, 1,967,318, 702,920) 5,540,739) 274,639] 1,417,869) 845.965, 7,681,847) 12,025,781 
33,911,498) 1,940,054| 694,246) 6,082,520) 413,686) 1,584,336) 1,615,036] 7,830,935) 13,750,675 
| 36,357,854) 1,834,593) 685,282) 6,819,614 ’ ,799,650) 2,148,428) 7,679,389) 14,842,212 
42,352,127; 2,027,824) 651,310! 7, 678,841) 2,189,840) 2,682,726) 8,039,515) 18,475,756 
42,771,102) 2,185,022) 745,180) 8,356,430) 731,777| 2,445,231| 3,015,745 9,754,925 
42,439,951) 2,648,308) 837,777) 8,507,036] 751,687| 2,228,907| 2,815,572) 5,079,720) 19,570,944 
. | 43,408,295) 2,520,733) 892,145) 8,889,518 , 2,271,450) 2,648, 5,427,928| 20,007,247 
| 41,918,120] 2,733,968) 893,525| 8,296,208] 694,707| 2,038,992) 2,474,336| 5,528, 19,257,875 
--| 41,341,278) 2,497,043) 924,919) 8,004,021 5 2,263, 995,721) 6,325,295) 18,744,143 
- | 44,502,188) 2,725,655) 770,123) 9,088,131] 732,130) 2,414,548) 2,651,024) 6,071,293| 20,049, 
pias ..| 42,833,902] 2,467,286) 630,873) 8,729,745) 735,801| 2,359,193] 2,780,635] 6,457,824) 19,672,545 
oseeseees s+. | 35,909,741) 2,583,900) 551,124) 5,217,387) 588,181) 1,952,294) 2,210,337| 4,588.485| 17,218,033 
1949: First quarter 8.987.425, 562.133) 119,723] 1,757,363] 196,483) 458,307) 222.606] 1,208,392) 4,462,418 
Second quarter..| 9.753.724) 622,159} 112,749] 821,236) 169,795) 499,311) 950,859) 1,197,220) 4,380,395 
Third quarter 9.070307; 762,897) 143,368) 1.248.681) 120,231) 493,018} 886,050! 1,110,096) 4,305,966 
Fourth quarter | 8.098.285) — 636,711| 175,284) 1,390,107] 101,672} 501,658) 150,822) 1,072.777| 4,069,254 
38,899 523) 2,465,596) 491,116) 7,241,163) 727,236) 2,222.431| 2,529,177| 4,268,367| 18,954,437 
First quarter 8.127.115! 525.216] 103,957) 1,480,017} 147,090] 456.864) 147,072] 1,041,296| 4,225,603 
Second quarter..| 9,760.148| 652,226] 103,628] 1,891,185] 185,982) 557,694] 699,573] 1,065,858] 4,704,002 
Third quarter.../ 10,611.999, 683,245} 118,840] 1,872,773} 192,140] 617,211) 1,062,017] 1,095,869) 4,969,904 
Fourth quarter..| 10.400 261| 704,909] 164,691| 1,997,188] 202.024] 590,662) 620,515! 1,065 344] 5,054,928 
First quarter 9.494.206} 643,396) 96,607) 1,866,910) 205,966) 579,738] 233,501] 1,017,026) 4,850,062 
Second quarter..) 10.423.198| 592.514) 100,934) 1,792,889] 209,523] 631,444) 998,628) 998,406] 5.098.860 
Third quarter. ..| 11,283,594) 736,930) 147,759) 1,947,923) 224,523) 636,031) 1,220,556} 1,007,552) 5,362,320 
Fourth quarter *| 6,596,096) 433,351) 116,790} 1,310,914) 130,932) 365,588) 474,890) 585,889] 3,177,742 





FREIGHT CAR CARRYING CAPACITY IN NET TONS 
Data for Principal Types of Cars Used On Class | Railroads 


Gondola 

Box Flat Stock and Hopper Tank Refrig. Others 
42. 44.2 37.9 54. 45. 33.4 §2.8 
Paik 43.1 46.1 38.3 54.8 45. 35.2 53.4 
43.5 46.7 38.5 55.2 44.8 35.4 55.8 
43.9 46.9 38.9 65.4 45. 36.2 54.4 
44.2 47.1 39.1 55.6 45. 36.3 54.6 
eGo es 44.5 47.3 39.3 55.7 45. 36.3 54.1 
aateeubes 44.8 47.7 39.5 56. 45.3 36.9 60.9 
45.2 48. 39.5 56.2 45.3 37. 51.2 
itushnah ecard 45.5 48.6 39.6 66.3 46.1 36.8 61.4 
Soe 45.5 48.9 39.6 56.5 46. 36.8 50.8 
45.8 49.1 39.5 56.4 46.1 36.9 49.7 
eee oat 46.2 49.2 39.5 56.6 46.1 36.9 50.2 
46.3 49.3 39.5 56.8 46.1 37. 49.4 
46.7 49.4 39.5 56.8 46.2 37.1 50.9 
peas 47.1 49.6 39.6 57.2 46.3 37.1 51.4 

47.3 49.9 39.6 57.9 47.1 37.5 §2. 
47.6 50.4 39.7 58.0 47.4 37.6 52.8 


Source: Assn. of American Railroads 


Average 


47. 
48.3 


& 


gacasssessess 
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Source: American Railway Car Institute 


DOMESTIC RAILROAD PASSENGER CARS ORDERED 
Coach, Dining and Combination Type Cars Shown In Data From 1929 


Coach Baggage Express Sleeping Parlor, Postal 
and and Refr. and and Club, and All 
Coach Comb. Express Milk Comb. etc. Dining Comb. Other 
2 1 4 2 1 0 0 4 30 
14 16 7? 55 18 6 10 7 0 
294 36 35 0 5 26 44 10 1 
136 23 58 110 171 18 37 8 6 
85 28 42 0 86 10 15 10 2 
97 20 9 0 125 18 38 12 2 
220 26 8 0 53 6 48 13 5 
164 13 69 0 197 16 36 46 8 
0 1 2 0 0 0 0 0 31 
14 2 3 0 0 0 4 12 1650 
461 36 20 0 26 16 
296 17 134 25 570 84 
311 40 22 0 587 53 
132 0 22 0 72 36 
143 0 51 0 156 20 
46 0 6 0 30 6 
21 0 38 0 1 0 
52 0 34 0 14 20 





* January through November. 
+ Includes 16 self propelled units. 


Source: American Railway Car Institute 


Year 


1914.. 

a RPRFY 
We cestsy 
Seer 654 
1918.... ; 
DC isw esas 


1920 


BS seers ne 


1922 
1923 


1924..... 


1925. 


1926... 


1927. 


1928... 


1929 


1930... 
1931... 


1932 


1933... 


FREIGHT CARS DELIVERED 
Data for Builders and Private Shops 


Railroad and 
Car Builders’ Private Line 

Shops Shops 
91,852 5,774 
46,704 11,522 
100 , 869 10,647 
99, 500 16, 205 
§2,701 14,362 
82,845 12,136 
46 784 14,171 
39,259 1,033 
63 , 866 2,423 
146,247 29,501 
104 ,093 9,618 
94,707 11,028 
78 ,898 9,964 
54,830 8,540 
38,375 7,685 
68,712 12,878 
65,081 9,839 
7,497 5,706 
482 2,770 
863 1,300 
16,211 8,965 
5,965 1,550 
30,969 15,643 
61,929 15, 569 
9,990 6,480 
19,491 5,641 
45,316 17,025 
63,396 17,227 
47,429 15,444 
24,616 7,220 
27,953 15,050 
31,011 12,853 
31,885 10,070 
52,990 15,532 
83,196 29,444 
62,955 29,607 
24,443 19, 548 


4,405 1,548 
4,514 1,328 
4,966 2,045 
5,781 2,483 
7,198 2,576 
7,185 2,459 
4,014 1,276 
5,156 2,027 
5,755 2,823 
6,777 3,335 
6,315 3,509 
62,066 25,409 
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87, 485 


Source: American Railway Car Institute 


R. R. EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS 


1948 
1949 
1950 


1951: 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Apr. 
May 
June 
July 


NSASISS 
sResess 


Class | R.R. Only 
Non-Supervisory Employees 


"Ay a Average Average 
Weekly Hourly 


Hours Earnings 


46.1 $1,284 
43.5 1.419 
40.8 1.549 
42.2 1.608 
41.2 1.687 
42.0 1.702 
40.8 1.740 
41.1 1.747 
41.2 1.773 
40.3 1.790 





All 
Employees 
Number 
(thousands 
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Federal. Regret inden’ of: industriel pro- 
duction.. ... Truck and trailer production 
Retail hardware sales from 1!941. 














PRO 





ED 
Shops ING EMPLOYMENT 
SHIPBUILDING FEDERAL RESERVE INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
; Tos Workers’ Average Earnings Durable and Nondurable Manufactures, Fuels, Metals 
| 
97.625 Production and Related Workers All : - _ ol 
58 28 — Employees . a ae 
111 56 Average Average Average Number Number Manufacturers Minerals 
115: 7s Weekly Weekly Hourly (thou-  (thou- ee eae 2 gs i 
67 063 Earnings Hours Earnings sands) sands) 
94.987 198 $60.68 «= 38:7 «$1.568 © :123.2 140.7 Durable | Nondurable 
60,955 1949 61.67 37.0 1.623 85.0 100.3 Manu- Manu- 
40,2 1990 63.28 38.4 1.648 71.4 84.4 | Combined factures factures 
66.286 1981 | Index Total Total Total Total Fuels Metals 
in ee eee sd aceite Bk Sn A anal iim meee 
an mn : , 1 oe ae 1935 monthly av... .. 87 87 83 90 88 89 7 
ion a ee ee 1936 monthly av... .. 103 104 108 100 99 99 102 
08, bee ho 68.31 «030.9 «1.712 «94.3 —(108.5 1957 monthly av... ... 113 113 122 106 112 109 127 
63,370 Wr es a6 |39.8)~««1.720 «4? 1938 monthly av... .. 89 87 78 95 97 99 88 
48 05 me 70.42 «40.11.7868 97.9 «112.4 a - = > be be 1" 138 
81 590 im luke les me 1940 monthly av... . 125 128 139 115 117 114 134 
‘92 im TS ES Ute Os os 1941 monthly av. 162 168 201 142 125 122 149 
13 2 Aug. 7 . . . . tee —- av... 199 212 279 158 129 125 ve 
3 ; ; monthly av... . 239 258 360 176 132 132 
i = Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 1944 monthly av... 235 252 253 171 140 145 113 
25 1% 1945 monthly av.......| 203 214 274 166 137 143 101 
7 515 1946 monthly av.......| 170 177 192 165 134 142 88 
46,612 bee — .. 187 194 220 172 149 155 eS 
74 monthly av... . 192 198 226 177 155 161 
n'a AIRCRAFT AND PARTS WAGES 1949 monthly av. 178 183 202 168 135 139 107 
25,122 : 
62:41 Employment and Average Earnings 1950: Jan... 179 189 206 175 125 «=| 133 | 80 
80 422 RE | W777 Se ict |. Bah Sr - i ee 81 
62,873 All Production and Related Workers UG ie0% ees ae 183 191 210 | 177 139 148 83 
31.8% Employees —————- ——-—-- --_—_—-—_--— rr | 188 197 221 178 | 138 147 87 
43,003 Number Number Average Average Average May... pa) 195 203 232 180 | 147 148 140 
43.964 (thou-  (thou- Weekly Weekly Hourly June...... ’ 200 208 238 184 155 155 185 
41 985 sands) sands) Earnings Hours Earnings ely ee 198 207 237 182 | 449 148 = 
68, 52? 1948 228.1 168.6 1. 41. : ug. ae 212 221 249 198 163 162 
12°68 2 2 an es Te eels BE 223 253 199 187 | sm 
92, 562 1950 275.4 201.8 68.39 41.8 1.644 Sic skcwndss 220 229 283 201 169 170 161 
43991 on Nov. 215 226 260 197 159 165 | 124 
jan, 354.2 264.2 76.78 43.7 «1.787 _ = - = = =| = 
eo ee ee A eS 1950 monthly av... : 200 209 237 187 148 152 125 
7,011 Apr. 415.9 309.3 77.13 44.0 1.753 1951: J 
8,274 May 428.6 317.9 77.22 43.9 1.759 sa fo. eT = = = = = = . 
9,74 june 451.7 = 332.7 77.31 43.8 1.765 ' 
. . Mar. 2 
964s ie @en | (ak a as 219 231 275 194 153 163 3 
5 29 am wml lUeelU | eee 222 232 278 195 162 167 129 
718 ug 0 77.47 43.5 1.781 as aien. 223 232 277 197 168 168 166 
sn . ' ; June. . 223 233 276 197 169 169 | 71 
10112 ource: Bureau of Labor Statistics July 215 234 267 190 161 160 168 
9 Aug...... 221 230 272 197 169 170 170 
ess Sept... 224 233 275 198 173 173 173 
omg 1951 monthly av.*. . 219 231 272 195 162 166 135 
netitite RETAIL HARDWARE SALES pe a ca ac atedlianat 
(In Millions of Dollars) * Preliminary average. ~ Source: Federal Reserve Board 
GS 1942 _ 
1943 903 
1944 1,030 
1945 1,237 
All he 1,911 
ployee we 2.255 TRUCK AND TRAILER PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS 
um ’ 
usands jo. voce 2.32 Production of Principal Types of Trucking Equipment 
(327 ' 
1961: J 
~ Foren po 1947 1948 1949 1950 
March 234 —— a 
April... 242 Produc- Ship- Produc- Ship- Produc- Ship- Produc- Ship- 
May..... 271 tion ments tion ments tion ments tion ments 
June..... 255 Total (Including Trailer Chassis) 53,096 55,372 44,478 46 ,960 33 ,097 34,273 64.617 65 , 966 
July 226 Complete Trailers. . 49,795 52,071 42,395 44,877 31,571 32.747 62,270 63,619 
WAM Ss scicinas 236 Vans. . 23,254 24,833 23,199 23,715 18,317 18,999 38,257 39,497 
Insulated and ‘Refers’ 1,852 2,474 2,279 2.724 2,642 2,756 3,925 3,992 
Total—Eight Months.................. $1,883 Furniture........... 1,185 855 546 616 14,056 14,623° 30,368* 31,554 
Other Closed i Top 18,601 19,445 18,372 18,968 ..... 
Source: Dept. of Commerce Open Top. . 1,616 1,759 2,002 2,023 1,619 1,620 3,964 3,951 
Platforms. . 12,555 12,503 7,514 9,210 6,159 6,469 11,470 11,386 
Cattle and Stake Racks. 3,369 3,404 1,588 1,949 950 1,094 1,590 1,648 
Grain Bodies. . 1,271 1,187 588 895 359 502 642 665 
All Other Platform... 7,915 7,932 5,340 6,366 4,850 4,873 9,238 9,073 
Tanks..... 3,430 3,802 3,550 3,420 2,035 2,174 3,982 4,071 
Petroleum....... 3,019 3,386 3,178 3,042 1,855 2,008 3,688 3,812 
MP aicicescs 411 418 374 378 180 166 294 259 
Pole and Logging. 5,356 5,320 3,671 3,902 1,260 1,309 2,512 2,615 
Single Axle... . 3,815 3,696 2,064 2,184 842 681 1,434 1,447 
Tandem Axle. . 1,541 1,624 1,607 1,718 618 628 1,078 1,188 
Low-Bed Heavy Haulers 2,405 2,417 1,821 1,834 1,426 1,433 1,758 1,783 
Off-Highway**.... 808 Wd eceeas “teens ea eres 
Dump Trailers 622 797 504 654 470 522 908 881 
All Other Trailers. . 1,365 1,604 2,136 2,142 1,904 1,841 3,383 3,386 
Trailer Chassis....... * 3,301 3,301 2,083 2,083 1,526 1,526 2,347 2,347 
Total Dollar Value of Shipments. . $138 ,383 ,093 $139 , 996 , 000 $119, 098,000 $229 , 685 , 000 





January 3, 1952 


* Combined with Other Closed Top. 


** Combined with “Al; Other Trailers” since August, 1948. 


Source: Truck-Trailer Mfrs. Assn. 
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Household appliances: Sales and retail 
value . . . Refrigerator index of ‘sales 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES: SALES AND RETAIL VALUE 


Cleaners, lroners, Ranges, Irons, Refrigerators and Washing Machines 



































1941 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
tnannemaiaiinnen a pee eeeenrenennel aeons — aio api geaemaiaedn 1935 m 
Product Number Retail Number Retail Number Retail Number Retail Number Retail Number Retail ee 
Sold Value Sold Value Sold Value Sold Value Sold Value Sold Value 1938 
a — ee —_— - — —--—- = ——----- — | | eee 1939 n 
Cleaners, vacuum: as 
Floor type 1.670.129 | $93 600 906 | 2.289.500 | $155 228 100 | 3,800,687 | $285,368,000 | 3,500.000 | $268.345 000 | 2,875 000 | $219.937.500 | 3.500.000 | $274.750,099 1942 1 
Hand type 383 381 5.726 377 80.000 1 505 889 295 000 7.839 000 | 190000 5 272500 | 230000 6 670,000 1943 0 
Ironing machines. . 259 668 14 489 056 175 000 13 146.000 | 699 250 75 821800 | 470000 65.221900 | 300000 42.000 000 | 400.000 | 58 129.9) 1944 
Irons, total 5 585 000 21 099 750 | 9 600 000 82 959 000 | 9400000 | 100046 000 | 6 500 000 80 925 000 | 6.310 000 81 639.500 | 7.475.000 | 101 188,89 1945 F 
Automatic : 2 900 000 14 790 000 | 7 000 000 67 645 000 | 8.000 000 90 400 000 | 5.850 000 75 757 500 | 4 850 000 62 807.500 | 5235000 | 67 793.25) 1946 
Non-automatic. . 2 685 000 6 309 750 | 2.600 000 15 314 000 | 1 400 000 9646000 | 650000 5.167.500 | 495000 3.440 250 | 595.000 3 867.500 1947 5 
Ranges 728 000 | 103376000 | 576.700 | 107.266 200 | 1200000 | 276.000 000 | 1.600000 | 376 000 000 | 1056000 | 242 880.000 | 1.830.000 | 424.6230) 1948 + 
ee, 3,500,000 | 542,500,000 | 2.100.000 | 434,700,000 | 3.400.000 | 867,000,000 | 4,530,000 | 1,177,800,000 | 4,450,000 | 1 134,750,000 | 6.200.000 | 1,602,286, 000 1949.1 
ashing machines: 
Total . | 2.014.435 | 159 329.970 | 2123980 | 256 283.580 | 4.281.000 | 575 814.000 | 4.710.000 | 750 200 000 | 3.200000 | 534,178,000 | 4.345.000 | 780971,0% 
Electric (std. size) 1,892 435 | 148 556 150 | 2,047.380 | 247 303.000 | 3.657000 | 541 236.000 | 4.285600 | 722 123.600 | 3,065000 | 525 188.000 | 4.212000 | 774318.95 
Gas engine (std. size) 122,000 10,773,820 76,600 8,980,580 | 126.000 18144000 | 114400 17 846.400 35.000 5 390.000 18 650 2774 875 
Small is 498 000 16.434 000 | 310000 10 230.000 | 100000 3.600.000 | 114350 3 877,225 
Water heaters, storage 205,000 17,015,000 | 488,000 58,560,000 | 1,100,000 | 143,000,000 | 1,040,000 | 143,000,000 | 695,000 90,350,000 | 990,000 | 131,175,000 
Source: Electrical Merchandising 
GAS RANGE SHIPMENTS 
DOMESTIC COOKING APPLIANCE SHIPMENTS MILLIONS OF UNITS 
° . 1948 
Electric, Gas, Coal, Oil, and Wood Ranges and Cook Stoves 1946 eee 1949 
1950 
1951 1951 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 9 Mos. ho 
Electric Ranges 576.723 1,043.711 1,363,742 903.806 1,612.387 982,827 Fet 
Gas Ranges 1,691,526 2,268,526 2,579.265 1,954.910 2,896.475 1,726,733 Ma 
Bungalow Ranges 70.355 70,179 61,428 38.013 45,061 38,484 Ap 
Combination Ranges 115,642 171,517 128,585 87,044 101,175 47,145 Mz 
Kerosene, Gasoline, Fuel Oil Ranges, Cook Jur 
Stoves Bs 516 308 559, 579 466.777 185.939 190,776 100 . 500 jul 
Coal and Wood Ranges and Cook Stoves 405,107 449 356 295,527 169,928 150.976 89,210 Au 
Total Unit Shipments 3,375,916 4.562.868 4,895.324 3.339.640 4.996.850 2,984,899 
Source: Institute of Cooking and Heating Appliance Manufacturers 
REFRIGERATOR SALES INDEX 
4 
ELECTRIC HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATOR INDEX OF SALES 7 
Index of Domestic Refrigerator Sales Billed; Average Month 1936 = 100 3 
Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg. 2 
1935... 66.2 70.8 124.58 155.7 142.8 93.5 89.8 64.1 31.2 26.3 27.3 44.0 77.1 
1936... 69.4 105.8 156.7 175.0 189.4 136.6 118.0 61.6 46.1 25.5 45.0 70.9 100.0 2 
1937... 100.8 144.5 207.4 197.2 196.1 157.6 113.5 70.9 48.7 39.9 52.8 64.5 116.2 
1938... 61.0 84.3 101.3 123.7 104.4 61.0 51.7 54.1 36.2 20.0 18.7 27.8 62.0 \ 
1939... 87.9 117.4 142.8 147.7 155.5 152.6 93.2 53.8 41.5 35.2 31.4 52.6 92.6 
1940... 133.5 159.7 169.7 208.7 236.9 202.0 152.7 126.9 69.2 64.3 49.1 71.0 136.1 \ 
1941 231.7 220.8 260.6 297.3 267.3 233.1 211.4 168.6 102.4 82.8 57.3 62.6 183.0 
Insuff cient data available for computing indexes for the years 1942-1945 inclusive. 
1946... Average first 6 months—71.2 118.1 121.6 128.1 146.7 134.3 136.0 101.0 
1947... 131.7 113.4 154.3 167.6 176.4 183.0 173.3 133.1 179.7 197.1 181.9 211.2 166.9 
1948... 181.8 188.2 226.0 219.0 210.5 246.5 231.9 185.8 225.7 249.7 245.4 216.7 218.9 
1949... 253.1% 224.2 245.3 215.6 220.0 197.1* 204.6 205.9 168.0 137.4% 160.9 203.5 


209.9 
1950 226.1 279.7 355.6 330.0 328.0 331.5 304.3 
1951... 274.8 237.7 329.5 241.8 182.8 164.3 117.9 


293.0 302.1 235.6 227.9 218.5 286.1 


97.6 114.5 


stich 190.4} 


Source: National Electrical Manufacturers Assn. 


DOMESTIC HEATING APPLIANCE SHIPMENTS 





* Revision. t 9 month average. 
Gas, Wood, Coal, and Oil 
1946 1947 
Gas.. ceateil 1,258.600 2,752,465 
Wood (sheet metal airtight types). : 866 , 360 636 , 209 
Coal and Wood (other than sheet meta! 
airtight types) 760 ,927 669 , 439 
Kerosene. Gasoline and Fuel Oil: 
Vaporizing pot-type................. 1,008,174 { 1,953.807 
ae eeere es ; \ 50,442 
Unvented portable type................. _312, 878 415,967 
Total Unit Shipments............... 4,204,939 6,478 ,329 


442 


Heaters Shown 


1948 


2,083 990 
511,647 


691 959 


1, 185.607 
49 258 
704 ,828 


5,227,289 


1951 

1949 1950 8 Mos. 
1,452,834 1,993,317 1,164,540 
519,305 ok eer 
432,228 324,895 368 , 032 
713.720) 729,053 755 , 905 
27,692} ... wrecked 
513,157 SAB lc iccsvcys, 
3,658,936 4,044,318 2,288,477 


Source: Dept. of Commerce 





HOME HEATING UNIT SHIPMENTS 
IN MILLIONS 
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Production of electric power . . . Electric 
Appliance sales index, employment, wages 





PRODUCTION OF ELECTRIC POWER IN MILLIONS OF KW-HR 
Monthly Averages for Electric Utilities and Industrial Establishments 


Industrial Industrial Industria! 
Electric Estab- Electric Estab- Electric Estab- 
Total Utilities lishments Total Utilities lishments Total Utilities lishments 
1938 monthly average... ...... 60s 1950: January......... 31.677 26.871 4,805 1961: Jan 31.418 308 
1936 monthly average... ...... Same saéas February........ 28.789 24,270 4,519 February eae 33.102 28.219 383 
1937 monthly average... ...... a «= “sedan March.......... 31,864 26.997 4.867 ec abevewis 36.172 30.920 5.252 
1938 monthly average... ...... es _ Se 30.191 25,437 4,754 iecctnesuns 34,431 29.293 5,138 
1939 monthly average... 13,442 10,637 2,806 Me andesanpavs 31.486 26,525 4,962 i ecescdens 35,136 29.871 5,265 
1940 monthly average... 14,992 11,820 3,172 | Ee 31,608 26,685 4,923 Weiies aacachen 34,966 29.840 5,126 
1941 monthly average... 17.359 13,732 3,627 SJ ane ccates 31.626 26.780 4,846 | 35.435 30.392 5,042 
1942 monthly average... 19.429 15,493 3,931 Re dk eens 33.874 28.869 5,005 Bc ceccses 37.510 32.326 5,184 
1943 monthly average... 22.295 18,147 4,148 September. . 32.650 27.774 4,876 Sepiember....... 35.296 30.275 5,020 
1944 monthly average... 23,294 19,016 4,278 Octeber......... 34.307 29,151 5,157 
1945 monthly average... 22,605 18,541 4.064 November....... 34.072 29,006 5,066 1951 monthly average... 35,434 30,297 5,149 
1946 monthly average... 22.467 18,598 3, 869 December... .... 35,779 30,639 5,146 
1947 monthly average... 25,617 21,312 4,305 Source: Federal Power Commission 
1948 monthly average... 28.067 23,558 4,509 1950 monthly average... 33,124 28,144 4,981 
1949, monthly average... 28,711 24,251 4,471 














APPLIANCE EMPLOYMENT MOTORS AND GENERATORS VACUUM CLEANER SALES 
Hours and Average Earnings Index of Orders Integral HP Units Floor Uprite, Cylinder, Hand Units 
Production and Related Workers All Ist 2nd 3rd 4th A 
ws Employees YEAR Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. 7” Floor Uprite& = Hand, 
Average Average Average Number Number 1935... 54.6 63.0 70.2 70.7 64.6 Veur Cylinder. Unto = Units 
Weekly Weekly Hourly  (thou- (thou- -.... 75.2 109.4 103.2 112.2 100.0 hia cccaanea 687.250 191,047 
Earnings Hours Earnings sands) sands) 1937... 150.6 137.6 110.4 83.9 120.6 1932.............. 447.056 110, 232 
1948 $56.08 40.2 $1.305 125.5 154.8 1938..... 68.7 68.4 61.3 67.1 66.4 ad onnnunavan's 580.644 191,818 
1949 §©6.56. 52 39.5 1.431 100.8 128.3 Tie msce ae 82.2 95.8 137.2 98.4 | Saeed 687.890 246 .009 
1950 ©6611. 58 41.0 1.502 113.3 139.8 1940..... 102.7 124.9 147.7 229.4 161.2 , . 850. 109 294.441 
: ea ae oo: ae 
Siete ; ; ' s x ake .210. ‘ 
an ae ae By BR 1943. :: 560.2 373.0 4001 414.0 436.8 1938... 967.002 295.610 
Mar. 6807 40.8 16801 1239 62:3 1944.°... 284.6 341.8 9345.2 814.1 321.4 1939... 1,084,805 312.035 
Aor, 6582 4410 1.808 «41236 ©«—«181,9 1945..... 293.9 274.7 234.8 9307.4 —277.7 Min neccecs 1.340.590 388.804 
May 6544 408 1.604 1222 150°9 1946..... 288.1 418.1 468.0 492.8 416.7 7 1.670.129 383.381 
June 86.62 41 2 1.617 121.2 150.0 1947 eeeee 459.1 393.7 308.2 391.6 388.1 579.567 85,167 
july 64.05 39.2 1.634 117.3 145.9 1948..... 294.8 329.2 289.9 301.2 303.8 War Years 1943-44-48 
Aug. 63.83 39.6 1.616 118.9 147.8 - — ae a RG icckecaxnncs 2.288.441 1 tr 
ee | i a 5 y ‘ s ° 1947 .800 .687 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 1951°.... 779.9 696.4 6899.7 ..... 695.3° Ns cndazacecds 3.360.849 289.923 
ec NERS: 2 ba ace qeincsiaeins 2.889.518 191,110 
* 9 month average. Wr dada teuine 3.500.000 230.000 
Source: National Electrical Manufacturers Assn. 1951* (9 Mos.). 2.020.253 na. 
Source: Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers Assn. 
400° 1940 =: 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 i951 
350 RADIO AND TELEVISION SALES 
300 Home, Auto, Portable and Television Units 
250 Year Home Portable Auto TV 
Ts cts BINGE viccvcnces 1, 750.000 
200 § 1938 7.100.000 910 000 


150 | 


100 12-1946 War Years 

1946... ..14,031 000 1 

1947. ....14,484,530 2, 000 3,029. 

1948.....10,465,.450 2.642.660 3.409. 975,000 

1949 . 6.619.910 1,351,300 3, ; 3,000,000 
1 4.029.000 6,900,000 


= .... 7,950,000 
(9 Mos.) 5,133,033 1,096,770 3,847,675 3,970,857 
Source: Electrical Merchandising 
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000 

000 

450 6,500 
630 178,570 
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ELECTRIC APPLIANCES—MONTHLY SALES INDEX 
Major Domestic Unit Sales Billed; Average Month 1936 = 100 


Year January February March Aprii May June July August September October November December Average 
1935 43.3 58.8 82.4 93.4 100.1 77.3 70.7 72.8 75.7 83.4 69.0 66.6 74.5 
1936 63.5 75.8 122.2 121.6 126.2 113.4 99.0 92.1 106.2 103.4 82.2 94.4 100.0 
1037 95.2 104.4 170.4 163.0 148.3 144.4 117.1 102.9 109.1 90.9 62.5 581 113.9 
1938 68.2 76.3 93.6 85.9 79.3 74.2 67.4 76.1 74.1 75.0 61.2 59.3 74.2 
= 87.5 90.9 111.2 93.9 102.7 95.7 73.1 86.8 92.2 93.3 78.6 65.2 89.2 
940 jeiuc e 110.5 124.8 126.7 131.1 108.5 94.8 96.9 107.0 116.5 88.1 86.6 108.2 
141 133.5 146.1 179.1 191.2 188.1 186.4 185.5 148.0 178.2 145.8 110.1 131.5 160.4 
1948 Insufficient data available for computing indexes for the years 1942-1945 Inclusive 
oe 105.3 84.3 102.3 128.3 121.4 188 6 181.9 206.8 197.3 234.0 228.2 215.6 164.5 
on 223.0 247.3 301.3 308.2 310.1 329.8 280.7 265.8 343.8 377.8 333.1 352.2 305.9 
on 324.6 329.6 389.7 341.1 318.3 358.5 275.8 334.0 387.7 363.8 «41.8 279.3 337.0 
‘on 265.0 252.4 265.6° 203.4° 194.6 226.0% 189.9%  239.8°  288.6° 266.5 227.8 237.7 238.1 
mn 274.8 327.2 408.9 358.6 371.2 394.5 344.6 390.5 430.1 399.0 366.8 363.8 369.2 
361.2 341.8 420.3 325.3 295.2 284.4 180.6 209.3 264.3 na. na. na. 307.0+ 
Revised, t 9 month average. n.a.—Not available. Source: National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
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EXPENDITURES FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION BY TYPE 
Spending for Private, Public, Utility, and wien © Construction 








Expenditures (in millions of dollars) 


Type of Construction 















































5 
| | 1951 1951 
| | ao ae = (Nine- 
| ' Month 
| 1950 | Jan. | Feb Mar. | Apr. | May June duly Aug. | Sept. | Total) 
| | | | | | 
| i } | 1 
Total new construction? 27,902) 2, 068) \ 900) 2,122| 2,370 2 550) 2, 700| 2,790 2,843| 2,826) 45,825 
Private construction 20, 789| 1,571! 1 7 1,578] 1,673 W727] 1 aa 1 (858 1,893) 1,860) 23.576 
Residential buildina (nonfarm 12.600} 901) 848) 882} 876) 922) 933) 915] 8,050 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm) | 3,777, 376} 383| 396} 407) 433) 463 466, 457) 451) 3,832 
industrial | 1:62! 128] 134] 142] 150 160! 179} 191' 197) 202) 1,483 
Commercial 1,288, 122) 122; 126) 125; 130) 130) 119) 108) 101) 2,371 
Warehouses, office and ‘oft 
| buildings 402 47 46) 44 45) 47 47 47| 48 45 416 
Stores, restaurants and garages 886 75) 76 82) 80 83 83 72) 60) 56; 667 
| Religious | 409) 37 36 35) 35 38) 41) 42 42 42 348 
Educational 294) 28) 27) 26 26 27| 29) 30} 32 32) 257 
Social and recreational | 247) 18} 17 16) 15) 14) 15) 14) 13 12| 134 
Hospital and institutional 344 30) 31) 32) 34 37) 38) 38| 37} 36| 313 
Hotel | 132 13) 16) 19) 22 27) 31) 32 27 26) 213 
Miscellaneous | | 
Farm construction | 133 69 74} 83) 95) 113) 126) 134) 140) 130) 964 
Public utilities 1,170; 220) 219 246 283} 300 318! 331) 357] 358) 2,632 
Railroad 315 22 15 20) 29) 31) 31) 33 34 35; 250 
Local transit | 
Pipeline 2,375} 169) 173) 190) 214) 227) 245) 255) 280) 283) 2,036 
Electric light and power | | | | 
| as | i | 
Telephone and telegraph | 440 29) 31 36) 40 42) ” 43 43) 40) 346 
| Public construction 7,113) 497) 435) 544 697) 823) 879; 932) 950) 966) 6,523 
| Residential building ..... | 345 29) 29 35 44 46) 51| 55 58 65; 2,929 
Nonresidential building | 2,402} 214) 205) 229) 274) 310) 313) 324) 319) 329) 2,517 
| Industrial : 224) 34 37) 39) 55} 78} 83) 95) 96] 108) 625 
| Educational 1,163} 110) 108 115; = 125 130; 130) 132 134 136| 1,120 
{ Hospital and institutional . . 475 37) 31 39) 48 52) 52) 52 49 49 409 
i Miscellaneous 539 33} 29) 36, 46 50 48 45 40 36; 363 
I Military and naval facilities 117 27) 25 34 60) 80 85; 102 110 118} 641 
‘ Highway : 2,350; 105 65} 115) 160) 215) 250) 270) 280) 275) 1,735 
Sewage disposal. ... . ; : \ 671 52 49) 53 61 64 66) 68) 68 68} 549 
Water supply | 
Miscellaneous public service enterprises.| 186 10 8 13 17 20) 21) 21) 22 20 152 
Conservation and development ; 886 54 49 58) 73 80) 85 85 86 84) 654 
All other public 96| 6 5 7 8} 0 Cl }Sts8 a 7; 63 
| | 








1 Not shown separately. 


2 Less than $500,000. Source: Dept. of Commerce Dept. o Labor 


PLANT, EQUIPMENT SPENDING 


Expenditures In Millions 


Total Manu- 
All industries facturing Mining 
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Psit cn scplemanat spending timicd 
starts . . . Transportation spending in U. S. 


TRANSPORTATION SPENDING 
Plant, Equipment Expenditures 

















(Millions of dollars) 
Other Electric Commoreis) 
Trans- and Gas and Mis. 
Railroad portation Utilities cellaneouw, 
1935 $ 168 Included in $1,784 
1936..... 308 Commercial 2,32 
1937... §24 and 2,878 
. == 240 Miscellaneous 2,482 
Fie ses.. 280 $280 1,850 
1940. . 440 392 552 1,980 
Bes «5% 560 340 710 2,490 
1942. 540 260 680 1.47 
1943. 460 192 540 ™ 
1944. 580 280 492 972 
1945. 550 320 630 1,480 
1946. 572 660 1,040 3,300 
1947... 1,010 800 1,900 4,430 
1948. . 1,210 710 2,680 5,380 
1949. 1,350 520 3,140 5.12 
1950 1,140 440 3,170 4,920 
WOE aceuks 1,580 520 3,680 5,360 
*Preliminary. Source: Securities & Exchange Commission; 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
NEW HOUSING STARTS 
Monthly Starts of Non-Farm Units 
| New Non-Farm Units Started 
| 
Month gine Ie tree 
| 1948 | 1949 1950 1951 
January......{ 63,00 | 50,000 | 78,700 | 85,90 
February 50,100 | 60,400 | 82,900 | 980,600 
March.. 76,400 | 69,400 | 117,300 | 93,80 
April. | 99,500 | 88,300 | 133,400 | 96,200 
May. . 100,300 | 95,400 | 149,100 | 101,00 
June...... 97,800 | 95,500 300 | 132,500 
July.. 95,000 | 96,100 | 144,400 | 86,00 
August 86,600 | 99,000 | 141,900 | 85,000 
September 82,200 | 102,900 | 120,600 | 91,000 
October. ... 73,400 | 104,300 | 102,500 | 87,000" 
November. . 63,600 | 95,500 | 87,300 | 83,000" 
December... 52,900 | 78,300 | 93,600 | 79,000" 
Total .. 931,300 |1,027,100* 1,393,C00 1,101,000" 
Monthly av..| 77,600 | 05,807" 116,300 | 84,168 
* Estimated. Source: U. S. Department of Labor 


ANT EXPENDITURES. 
INCLUDING EQUIPMENT 
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1951*.... 
* Estimated. 
1 Included in manufacturing. 


Source: Securities & Exchange Commission; 
S. Dept. of Commerce 





EXPENDITURES, MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Business sales and inventories .. . 
Consumer expenditures, classified 


CONSUMER EXPENDITURES, CLASSIFIED 
Annual Rates in Billions of Dollars From 1935 








Durable Goods Nondurable Goods Services 

ones sli ; 
Furni- 
ture 
and Food Semi- 

Auto- | House- Cloth- and Gaso- | durable Other | House- 

mobiles | hold Other ing Alcoholic} line | House- Non- hold Trans- 

| Total and Equip- |Durabie| and Bever- | and | furnish- durable | Opera- | Hous- | Personal| Recrea- | porta- | Other 


Parts | ment | Goods | Shoes | ages Oil ings |Tobacco| Goods | _ tion ing Service | tion tion | Services 



























































































5 2 1.9 2.5 0.8 5.9 16.3 1.7 0.5 1.4 3.5 3.0 7.6 1.2 1.3 1.5 7.1 
Eeprereesseoeeemene 62:8 2.3 3.1 1.0 6.5 | 18.5 1.9 0.7 1.5 3.8 3.2 7.9 1.3 1.4 1.7 7.7 
“J eo sa cee 67.1 2.4 3.4 1.2 6.7 | 20.0 = 0.7 1.7 4.0 3.5 8.4 1.5 1.6 1.8 8.2 
~ Ce ee ee 64.5 1.6 3.0 1.1 6.6 19.0 2.1 0.6 Ben 3.9 3.4 8.7 1.4 1.5 1.7 7.9 
= 67.5 2.1 3.4 1.2 7.0 19.3 2.2 0.8 1.8 4.2 3.6 8.9 1.4 1.6 1.9 8.1 
- we 72.1 2.1 3.8 1.3 7.4 20.7 2.3 0.8 1.9 4.5 3.8 9.2 1.6 1.7 2.0 8.3 
941 | 82.3 3.3 4.8 1.6 8.8 24.4 2.6 1.0 2.1 5.1 4.0 9.9 1.8 1.8 2.2 8.9 
942 91.2 0.7 4.5 1.9 11.0 30.5 1.9 1.1 2.3 6.0 4.5 10.6 2.1 2.1 2.7 9.3 
943 102.2 0.8 3.8 2.2 13.7 35.3 1.2 1.3 2.6 6.9 5.0 11.1 2.5 2.3 3.5 10.1 
944 111.6 0.9 3.7 2.5 15.3 38.9 1.2 1.4 2.6 von 5.6 11.7 2.7 2.7 3.7 WA 
945 123.1 1.1 4.4 3.0 17.1 43.0 1.6 1.4 2.9 8.8 6.1 12.2 2.9 3.0 3.9 11.6 
46 | 147.8 4.4 8.2 3.9 18.6 51.0 3.0 1.8 3.5 8.9 6.3 13.1 3.5 3.7 4.5 13.4 
947 166.9 7.2 10.8 4.0 19.1 57.8 3.5 1.9 3.9 10.0 7.0 14.5 3.7 3.9 4.8 14.9 
948. 178.8 8.2 11.4 4.0 20.0 61.1 4.1 1.9 4.1 10.9 7.7 15.9 3.7 3.9 5.1 16.8 
949 178.4 9.4 10.2 3.8 19.3 60.0 7 1.9 . >? 7 2 Hy ca ca 4 

Fi artert 177.9 8.6 10.2 3.7 19.3 60.0 4. 2.0 i 4 . d d J . a 
“gomemme | RS) BST RI SE aS Be | ae] | aa] et] gs | ee | ae | ae | od | a 

arter | 179.0 s 5 . ; ; s a ; 5 if J e " § . 
ens 180.6 10.4 11.3 3.7 18.1 58.3 4.8 1.8 4.3 10.5 8.5 17.6 3.7 3.9 5.1 18.6 
950: First quarter | 182.4 10.8 12.5 3.6 17.7 58.3 4.9 1.9 4.3 10.5 8.8 17.9 3.7 3.8 5.1 18.8 
Second quarter 185.2 11.0 12.0 3.6 18.4 59.1 5.1 1.9 4.3 10.6 9.0 18.1 3.7 3.9 rs oa 
Third quarter 198.5 13.5 16.2 3.8 19.7 62.5 5.2 2.3 4.3 10.9 9.3 18.4 3.7 3.8 5. i 
Fourth quarter | 198.4 12.9 12.4 4.1 19.2 62.7 5.2 2.0 4.5 11.2 9.8 20.5 3.9 3.9 5.3 - 
#1951: First quarter. . 208 .2 12.5 14.8 4.3 20.4 67.0 5.4 2.4 4.7 11.6 10.1 = . oa oe as 
sorsene | RT| MEL HE] S| RE] SS] ab] ET] G8] Na] BS | ae] ae] 38] | Rs 
Third quarter ° ° . ° . . . . ° ‘ . ‘ < ls . . 
t Seasonally adjusted, quarterly totals, at annual rates. Source: Dept. of Commerce 
SALES AND INVENTORIES (Billions of Dollars) 
Manufacturing, Wholesale and Retail Trade, Monthly Figurest 
Business Inventories, Book Value— FARM TRACTOR PRODUCTION 
Business Sales End of Menth Domestic Output; Nonfarm Excluded 
| sctetenncndimeeenennaia shcighipaiaamemn amit bine acca oll ennai 
| Wh 
Total Manu- Wholesale Retail Total | Manu- Wholesale Retail __Whed Tye Track Total 
Business | facturing Trade Trade | Business | facturing Trade Trade Conventional All Purpose Type All Farm 
Sales (total) (total) { (total) Inventories (total) (total) (total) 1929 195.980 27.101 223 .081 
; em Bee Oran nen ee mal cee oe ee’ «Seas ; -¥ 
939 monthly average... $11.1 $5.1 $2.5 $3.5 | $20.2 | $11.5 $3.2 $5.5 I ae vas'oes nen tan 
940 monthly average......| 12.5 5.9 2.8 3.9 22.2 12.8 3.3 6.0 
_ 1936.... 39,068 154.879 27.299 ©. 221,246 
941 monthly average...... 16.4 8.2 3.6 4.6 28.8 17.0 4.2 7.6 1937 53.882 183'955 34602 272. 439 
$42 monthly average...... 19.2 10.4 4.0 4.8 31.0 19.3 | 3.9 | 7.9 1933. 41.377 131 060 16837 189 274 
$43 monthly average...... 22.4 12.8 4.3 5.3 31.1 20.1 | 3.7 | 7.4 tee . , , , 
Semin 1939.... 28.973 158.585 20.127 208,685 
heen average...... 24.1 =. os +e =. =? ry 7 1940 eee 25163 224 271 24 762 274° 198 

monthly average...... 24.2 . 6. . E | : weee , ° , ° 
946 monthly average... 27.6 12.8 6.6 8.4 42.4 24.5 6.7 | 11.2 wees eae a > ——_ 
47 monthly average... 33.6 15.0 7.8 9.9 45.0 2.2 | 7.9 12.0 ++ a $8 678 20 453 194°701 
M8 monthly average......| 37.0 17.8 8.4 10.8 51.9 29.8 | 8.0 a 1944.... 43,228 205.903 44,860 293,991 

1849 monthly average. ... | 49 16.7 7.5 10.7 53.5 31.0 | 8.5 | 3.9 1945... 46/870 197,780 44.972 299,302 
| | 1946 37,393 220, . . 
1950 | | nee ° 
1947 47.495 366 . 288 11.630 425.413 
january... ee 34.2 16.2 7.2 10.9 52.0 29.0 90 | 14.0 wa” an rae Li. os) oar 
obruary........, 35.3 16.9 7.3 11.1 51.8 29 0 9.0 | 13.8 1949. 71284 463 682 20' 043 en8 416 
arch. 36.6 17.8 7.7 11.1 52.5 29.1 9.1 14.3 weu Gis ' 
35.6 17.2 74 11 e2.0 | 29.4 8.4 14:1 1950... 56,769 433,457 18,978 663,031 
3.7 49.3 8.6 ¥.3 ; , 5; Source: Depts. of Commerce and Agriculture 
39.9 19.8 8.4 11.7 54.2 30.0 9.5 14.7 : 
42.0 20.3 9.0 12.7 53.2 298 9.3 14.1 
45.3 23.0 9.6 12.7 = ; 3 4 ge 
40.8 20.1 8.3 12.4 . ; ’ ' 
41.2 20.7 8.5 12.0 57.1 31.0 8.8 17.4 
november 40.6 20.5 8.3 11.8 59.0 32.2 9.5 7. 
ecember nexvekad 42.2 21.0 8.6 12.7 60.4 33.3 9.4 ‘ T ALES AND OUTPUT 
1950 monthly average... 39.4 19.4 8.2 11.8 54.7 30.2 9.2 15.3 TRACTOR S 
1951 Based On Belt Horsepower Range 
kicwbnsadaned 45.9 22.6 9.8 13.6 62.1 34.1 9.5 18.5 1949* 1950 
aevebeneckas 44.8 22.3 9.2 13.3 63.4 35.0 9.7 19.0 Production: 
yiidedenat 44.2 22.6 9.0 12.7 65.2 35.6 9.9 19.7 Under 25 HP 337.357 281.590 
Nikvabondil 43.4 22.5 8.7 12.3 67.4 36.9 10.1 20.3 25 to 35 HP 140°848 «152.199 
sovetdans 4.7 23.4 8.9 12.4 69.0 38.1 10.3 20.6 35 HP and over... 121,931 107.964 
acinar 43.0 22.1 8.7 12.3 69.4 39.9 10.2 20.3 
660besees 41.8 21.3 8.4 12.1 70.3 39.9 10.3 20.5 Domestic Shipments: 
— aeaedbin 43.0 21.8 8.8 12.5 70.1 40.6 10.7 19.4 Under 25 HP.... 286 ,062 255.435 

PRN csxnhanceees: 41.5 20.8 8.4 12.3 70.0 41.0 10.7 18.8 25 to 35 HP 119,933 133,984 
- - 35 HP and over 60,791 65,262 

' Business sales and inventories are defined as the sum data for manufacturing and paateate _ aon TPs ‘temas Source: Farm Implement News 

Source: U. S. ept. oF . 
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Agricultural machinery employment and wages , . 









300,000 
DISPOSITION OF INCOME 









262,000 
Totals By Billions of Dollars 
~ 225,000 N 1 
Personal Disposable 
Tax | Personal Income 187,500 


































































































Total | Pay- Personal 150,000 
ments | Total | Saving 
RP 
Wes. crise 59.9 1.9 | 58.0 1.8 
cs, eye 68.4 | 2.3 | 66.1 3.6 75,000 
ae 74.0 2.9 m4 3.9 
UR ss icwncdecs 8.3 | 2.9 ; ; 
Dw iasinkaes 72.6 | 2.4 | 70.2 2.7 37,500 
1940... 78.3 2.6 | 75.7 3.7 
1941... 95.3 | 3.3 | 92.0 9.8 , ; , 
BG snc ase 122.7 6.0 | 116.7 25.6 1935 1937 1939 1941 1943 1945 1947 1949 195 
Es costes 150.3 | 17.8 | 132.4 | 30.2 
| Bae vn ss seeaes ee | BS ies | Be GROSS NATIONAL DEBT OUTSTANDING “ 
WO 4 «ss cassets | 176.9 | 18.8 | 158.1 | 10.3 J . 5 . “11s ul 
17. ‘loess | avs | ine He Interest-Bearing, Non-Interest Bearing (Millions of Dollars) Cop 
1948... 211.9 | 21.1 | 190. 12.0 ——--- —_— 
1900. | 213.5 | 19.0 | 195.0 | 15.0 | Direct Debt Gra 
First quarter. 213.7 | 18.7 | 195.0 7.4 ere etn Max 
econd quarter....| 212.9 | 18.7 a 16. " Mal 
Third quarter.....| 208.3 | 18.6 | 189.5 | 9.8 Interest-Bearing Catt 
Fourth quarter.....| 206.4 | 18.7 | 188.8 6.2 force 3 ee | i Gana Rad 
= | Total Public Special interest | by U.S Ste 
First quarter......| 216.4 18.7 | 197.7 15.3 lew 
Second quarter:.-.| 215.1 | 18.5 | 195.6 | 10.4 arned a et Ao _|__ Tet | —eewee |e | Sering =| Goren Zin 
Third quarter... .. | 224.8 20.0 204.7 6. 1935 monthl | 
y average ... | $30,557 $29, 596 $28,868 $728 $961 $4,494 
ord ost oe - 216.2 16.8 1936 monthly average. . | 34.405 oo | ip! . = hf 4,662 
, | 1937 monthly average....... 37,286 36, ‘ . 4,645 
| First quarter a.1 a8 | ee | 2 1938 monthly average... .. | 39,439 39,911 35. 755 3,156 528 4,992 
| ee hae an = oo | 1939 monthly average........ | 41,961 41,465 37,234 4,231 496 5, 704 
| scinaitdipaitinnniidentinitnatitimeiitati — = 1940 monthly average. . 45,039 oa = = eae = 
5 1941 monthly average. . 58,020 57, 1 . 6, 
Source: U. S. Dept. of ee ee 1942 monthly average.........| 108.170 107,308 | 98,276 9.032 862 4.301 Por 
ee 1943 monthly average... 165,877 164,508 | 151,805 12,703 1,370 4,230 
| 1944 monthly average... 230,630 228, 891 212, 565 16,326 1,739 1.514 
; 1945: June... i 258 682 256 , 357 237, 545 18,812 2,326 433 
i 1945: December..............| 278,118 275,694 255 , 693 20,000 2,421 567 
j 1946: June ; | 269,422 268,111 245,779 | 22,332 1,311 476 
1946: December..............| 259.148 287,649 233 064 24,585 1.800 i 
1947: June i | 258,286 255. y y 
| FARM MACHINERY WAGES 1947: December......... 256.900 254.205 225,250 28.955 2.695 | 81 
. ; 1948: June 252,292 250,063 | 219,852 30,211 2,229 73 
Workers’ Average Earnings 1948: December........ | 252.800 250.579 218.865 31.714 2.220 | 5 
g 1949: June ee 252.770 250.762 217,986 32,77 ; 
Production and Related Workers witaes 1949: December... .. veee.| 287,130 255.019 221123 33.896 2.111 29 Ho 
— ep NT NN soca; ee ; 255. 222. 2,356 2,148 | 20 
oe Se oe ae 1950: Docemibce...2.2..0..2..| 2860708 | 254-282 | Be0.e78 33.707 2.425 | 24 
Weekly Weekly Hourly (thou- (thous 1951: January... ween 256.125 253.704 | 219.712 33,992 2°421 | 18 
Earnings Hours Earnings sands) sands) February... _ 255.941 253.382 219.448 33,933 2.559 | 18 
1948 «$50.59 40.5 $1.496 151.7 191.3 March... 254 997 252.553 219,028 33,525 2.444 | a1 
1949 «61.11 39.3 1.555 142.4 181.3 I ean ven | 284.727 252.280 218.690 | 33,590 2,447 21 
1950 64.60 40.1 1.611 133.5 172.4 May...... 255.093 252.729 218,680 | 34,049 2,364 29 
1951 June... 255,222 252.852 218,198 34,653 2,370 29 | 
Jan. 71.84 41.1 1.748 1486.5 186.8 Me 8 | 255.657 253 . 325 218,618 34,707 2,332 a | 
Feb. 71.28 40.8 1.747 149.7 189.7 August......... | 256,644 | 254,321 219,174 35,148 2,323 
Mar. 73.06 41.0 1.782 151.0 192.1 - a cand 
Apr. 73.69 41.1 1.793 161. ; . . 
May 73.29 40.9 1.792 151.6 193.1 Source: U. S. Treasury Dep 
J 74.21 41.0 1.81 : ‘ 
july 73.02 40:7 1.704 181.3 194.8 STEEL USE BY METAL PRODUCT PRODUCERS 
; 9 167.6 " s ; 
Sa he lS |! : Carbon Steel Mill Shapes and Castings, by States and Areas, in Net Tons 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics Sentens Standar ¢ Ex 
n ¢ 
Purchases and Error of Purchases and Error of In 
Interplant Transfers 1949 Interplant Transfers 1940 
Geographic Division ——- ~ Estimates* Geographic Division — —--—_—_—— Estimates 
and State 1949 1947 (percent) and State 1949 1947 (percent 
New England. . 1,044,571 = 1,162,961 4 South Atlantic... 1,733,372 1,784,911 5 
Maine... 65,406 69,781 7 Delaware... . 11,556 26,853 2! 
New Hampshire 21,656 32,075 7 Maryland...... 639,087 666,444 3 
Massachusetts 615,119 575,933 4 West Virginia. 538,719 552,672 6 
Connecticut 282,293 408,398 9 Florida. . 131,351 145,346 4 
Middle Atlantic 7,573,582 7,855,696 3 East South Central 744.417 1,170,035 5 
New York 1,702,007 1,768,338 8 Kentucky... 151,190 186,294 6 
New Jersey 1,158,500 1,007,337 6 Tennessee... 264,489 244,908 9 
Pennsylvania 4,713,075 5,080,021 3 Alabama... . 298,458 482,258 9 
East North Central... 19,211,256 18,403,175 2 Mississippi 30,280 256,575 1 
Ohio... 4,432,001 4,559,375 2 West South Central. 1,127,926 1,116,070 5 
Indiana. . 1,744,815 1,840,916 3 Louisiana. 166,188 214,784 5 
IWinois. . 4,349,325 4,364,311 4 Texas..... 770,451 693,658 4 
Michigan. 7,186,528 6,001,417 2 Pacific... 1,590,141 1,891,879 5 
Wisconsin 1,498,587 1,637,156 5 California...... 1,319,158 1,580,900 5 
West North Central... 2,069,335 1,738,844 . canna ebaadpeotars 
Minnesota 463,501 390,618 g United States Totalt.. 35,315,832 35,288,317 1 
lowa. 473,451 362,170 7 
Missouri 901,765 743,815 4 
Kansas 84,192 134,448 10 










* See p. 468 for explanation 
t Tetals include states using less than 10,000 tons and these where standard error of estimate exceeded 10 pct. whic" 
are not detailed above. 






Source: Bureau of the Census 
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R POLLUTION CONTROL... 454 


\UMINUM CASTINGS .... 451 


ASTINGS 


Aluminum 451 





= Copper 451 
Gray iron 448, 449 
Magnesium 451 
Malleable 448, 449 
attention Radiation 450 
— $. Steel 448, 449 
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$4,494 
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433 
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29 Hours, earnings, rates 
> Forgings 450 
. Gray iron, semi-steel foundries 448 
a lron and steel foundries 448 
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: Nonferrous foundries 451 
32 Pressed Metals 451 
— Steel sti 
ae eel castings 448 
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Standar ¢ Eqpt. orders, shipments 450 
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Castings 448, 449 
Powder . 452 








PET ENGINE ALLOYS ...... 450 
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CASTING, FORGING 
POWDERED METALS 















2,000 ee ee ee ae 
STEEL CASTINGS SHIPME 
1900 -#—+—_+__++__ 
1 i on 
1,800 s seeiedibained 
a 1,700 
WwW 
be 
FE 1,600 
= 
° 
8 1,500 
oS 
2 i400 
2 
- 1,300 
° 
x 
” 1,200 
1,100 
1,000 
1946 '47 ‘48 ‘49 '50 
LEAD 
Diecastings 451 
Powder 452 
MAGNESIUM CASTINGS 451 
ORDERS 
Foundry equipment 450 
Magnesium castings 450 
Malleable castings 449 
Steel castings 448 
POWDERED METALS . 
PRICES 
Copper powder 452 
Iron powder . 452 
Zinc powder . 452 
PROCESSING PLANTS, NO. 
Wee Wale oes css .. 452, 453 





PRODUCTION 
Steel castings 


RADIATION CASTINGS 
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450 
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-!951 MONTHLY AVERAGES 


SALES 


Industrial furnaces 


Steel castings 


SHIPMENTS 
Aluminum castings 
Copper castings 
Copper powder 
Foundry equipment 
Gray iron castings 
Iron powder 
Lead diecastings 
Lead powder 
Radiation castings 
Steel castings 
Steel forgings 


Zinc castings 


STEEL FORGINGS 


STEEL CASTINGS 


ZINC 


Castings 


Powder 
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SHORT TONS (O00 OMITTED) 


451 
448 


451 
451 
452 
459 
449 
452 
451 
452 
450 
449 
450 
451 


450 


449 





451 
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STEEL CASTINGS, PRODUCTION, SALES, ORDERS BY TYPE 


Total Production and Sales Broken Into Railway Specialties and Miscellaneous 





1950. . 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec 


1951: 

Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 








—_———— 


Total 
991,872 


86,502 
70,690 
76 437 
84,508 


1,243,502 


1,461,089 
89,136 
91,827 

112,335 
106 , 964 
117,773 
131,097 
98 , 269 





| 


| 


128 , 369 
134,574 
149, 558 
145,929 
155, 258 


1,461,089 


174,056 
163,976 
190,365 
181 ,908 
188 , 956 
184,424 
147,251 
177,096 
160,695 


Production, Net Tons 
Railway 
Specialties | Miscellaneous 
368 ,690 623, 182 
94,329 304,659 
290,255 507,692 
471,810 844,217 
309 352 1,369,826 
248 664 1,679,981 
338,007 1,505,379 
311,833! 1,173,124! 
286,131! 757, 2271 
341,987! 861,517! 
442, 2582 839, 1432 
232,9762 623 ,3212 
31,891 71,612 
32,545 66 ,880 
30,313 71,714 
23,834 59,443 
22,165 53,372 
26,940 57,172 
14,625 35,499 
13,348 46,064 
11,823 44,030 
8,964 39,299 
7,270 43,415 
9,258 43,821 
232,976 623,321 
261, 897 1,199,732 
9,298 79,838 
10,920 80,907 
15,821 97,074 
17,406 89, 558 
20,552 97,221 
27,065 104 ,032 
15,734 82,535 
24,922 103 ,447 
25,295 109, 259 
30,048 119,510 
30,775 115, 154 
34,061 121,197 
261 , 897 1,199,732 
42,805 131,251 
42,565 121,411 
43,896 146,469 
41,545 140, 363 
39,845 149,101 
42,337 142,087 
27,585 120, 666 
41,763 135,333 
35,500 125,195 


1 Shipments beginning with last quarter of 1945. 
2 Difference between total and classified use is the tonnage for own use and not for sale. 
3 Unfilled orders or backlog. 


Note: Approximate coverage of industry is as follows: 1920-30, 80 pct; 1935, 90 pct; 1940-44, 96 pct; 1945-46, 100 pct; 











Orders Booked, Less Cancellations, Net Tons 


Total 


675,384 
706 , 989 
779,717 
846 ,947 
881 , 702 
895,054 
929,978 
944,211 
918,038 


1947, preliminary estimates of complete coverage, based on a sample of the foundries. 


MILLIONS OF NET TONS 
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GRAY IRON CASTINGS SHIPMENTS 
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1949 1950 


449. 
2,308,036 


809,888 
139,967 
130,460 


oe ee ee 
ao nn 

= 
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7? 
= 
ae 


ont 
2 3\ ssassagess 


B22 8/3 
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Sessxes8 
SS2s 
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28 


Ld 
= 
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258 , 069 





601,480 


Source: Bureau of Census 
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IRON AND STEEL FOUNDRIES 
Employment and Average Earnings 


a. Production and Related Workers 

Nu Number A Aver: A 
(thou- (thou Weekly Wolly ech 
sands) _— sands) a 8 ings 
1948 8=—- 259.3 230.9 $58. 40.7 $1.43 
1949 = 217.0 188.9 55.09 37.21.48 
— 231.8 204.0 65.32 41.9 1.589 
Jan. 270.8 240.7 71.66 43.3 1.655 
Feb. 274.8 244.9 71.48 42.8 1.679 
Mar. 279.9 249.4 73.31 43.3 1.63 
Apr. 282.6 251.5 72.93 43.1 1.692 
May 284.1 252.6 72.46 42.8 1693 
June 285.3 253.7 72.08 42.5 1.606 
July 277.2 246.4 70.14 41.6 1.686 
Aug. 280.1 249.3 70.9% 41.9 1,693 
Snurce: Bureau of Labor Stat stics 


GRAY IRON, SEMISTEEL FOUNDRIES 
Average Hours and Earnings of Worker 


Avg. Weekly Avg. Weekly Avg. Hour! 

ion, Nreure Earnings, ¢ 
Tie. cade 47.39 47.3 1,003 
ML ctatace 51.34 47.7 1.077 
<a veea 50.86 46.2 1.101 
Mss cad ds 60.70 42.5 1.194 
WE Acaweds 55.24 42.3 1.308 
ii isso 57.46 40.9 1.405 
MR winade 54.38 37.5 1.450 
. See 65.06 42.3 1.538 
1951: Jan... 70.63 43.6 1.620 
Feb... 69.90 42.7 1.637 
Mar. . 72.17 43.4 1.663 
Apr... . 70.88 42.8 1.656 
May... 70.75 42.7 1.657 
June... 70.47 42.5 1.658 
July... 68.48 41.4 1.654 
Aug.... 68.31 41.2 1.658 








* All data for 1947 through 1951 calculated on revised 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


MALLEABLE CASTINGS, LABOR 


Average Earnings and Hours for Industry 
Avg. Weekly Avg. Weekly Avg. Hourly 


BLS basis. 


1951: Jan... . 
Feb.... 
Mar... 
Apr... 
May... 
June... 
July... 
Aug.... 





BLS ba 


950 
1951: Jan... . 
Feb.... 
Mar... 


Earnings, $ 
25.43 
31.57 
37.15 


71.52 
89 


AS2aza93 
BE8Ra8 


Hours 
37.5 
41.7 


RSARSESSSESSSELSES 
NOW GAanwnenoseooqn 


Earnings, $ 
0.678 


==293 
22234 


s£2e= 


2 
a 


S2INz 


| 
aw 


* All data for 1947 through 1951 calculated on revise 
sis. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
STEEL CASTINGS EARNINGS 


Average Hours and Earnings of a 
> > kly A y) 
Avg. Weekly —s y conriaga§ 


Earnings, $ ours 
29.66 38.6 78 
37.00 43.7 0.844 
43.77 45.8 0.955 
48.79 46.4 1.082 
51.59 46.2 1.116 
49.98 43.9 1.138 
48.45 38.8 1.248 
53.94 39.6 1,362 
59.93 40.8 1.476 
56.73 37.3 1.521 
65.43 41.1 1,582 
73.19 42.8 1.710 
74.48 43.2 1.724 
74.61 43.1 1.731 
75.65 43.4 1.743 
74.90 42.8 1,750 
76.29 43.3 1.762 
74.68 42.6 1.783 
76.25 43.3 1.761 


* All data for 
BLS basis. 


1947 through 1951 calculated on revise? 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistic 
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Shipments of otal gray iron and malle- 
able castings, by product type and grade. 
































RIES 
nin 
Wonen SHIPMENTS OF STEEL CASTINGS, ALLOY AND CARBON 
je Avera By Types of Furnace and Grade of Steel, Net Tons 
Y Hour) 
} Eanion a: $$ - 
436 
1951 
«1a 
——— oe Sema NSEEE saggynaeeemmngyinsignandRnereananan ———$——$——$_$ —$_ 
1.800 1947 1948 1949 1950 January February March April May June July August September 
1.885 Total 1,625,055 1,760,032 1,243,502 1,461,667 174,056 163,976 190,365 181,908 188,956 184,424 147,251 177.096 160,695 
1.670 Carbon steel 1,241,005 1,367,708 944,232 1,066,062 135,086 123,293 148,884 139,948 143,201 141,538 111,964 130,913 120,632 
1.693 Alloy (including stainless) 384,050 392,324 299,270 395,605 38,970 37,683 41,481 41,960 45,755 42,886 35.287 46.183 40,063 
1.692 Electric furnace 691,098 758,383 571,324 712,781 82,615 78,559 93,292 92,327 93,106 88,642 74,419 94,012 81,534 
1 683 Bessemer 704 899 1,093 1,033 715 1,056 795 852 923 
1.698 Open hearth, basic 880,727 1,001,649 672,178 748,886 53,102 46.616  §3,.070 50,731 54,500 52,244 36,635 50,543 44,680 
1.686 Open hearth, acid f 30,576 30,040 40,619 37,287 39,663 36,181 31,089 36.319 33,468 
1.693 All other 7,547 7,907 3,323 3,236 3,634 3,172 2,789 3,197 2,563 
Stat stics terete solliaablcendineanlagie [eee ee ee ee 
Ss :B of Census 
NDRIES ource ureau 
Workers 
+ Ag 
arnings, 
-003 
1,077 
10 SHIPMENTS OF GRAY IRON CASTINGS INCLUDING PIPE 
194 7 
= lron Castings Plus Soil and Pressure Pipe, Net Tons 
1.450 ey ee et ee eae Sgt anes ee 5 
1. 
a 1951 
637 — - es - —— * 
1.663 } 1948 1949 1950 January February March April May June July August September 
1. Total Gray Iron Castings: 
‘em , Shipments . 12,785,909 10,549,284 12,905,562 1,364,311 1,234,226 1,440,149 1,363,041 1,395,996 1,308,613 1,028,812 1,219,000 1,114,789 
1.658 For Sale 7,131,405 5,517,527 6,880,352 762,407 684.928 818,473 767,016 795,813 742,420 588,128 698,000 625,511 
1.654 For Own Use 5,654,504 5,031,757 6,025,210 601 , 904 549 298 621,676 596 ,025 600 , 183 566 , 193 480 688 521 000 489 ,278 
1.658 Unfilled Orders for Sale 31,179,282 ; 2,297,705 2,391,843 2,389,659 2,336,926 2,228,196 2,162,023 2,203,116 2,170,000 2,055,392 
Molds for Heavy Steel Ingots, 
on revised Shipments . 1,979,740 1,776,242 2,303,661 103 ,475 91,593 114,853 106,417 112,145 103,042 95,575 109,257 96,011 
Chilled Iron R. R. Car Wheels, 
Statistics one si p 719,784 555, 569 514,074 49 ,065 48,967 57,241 54,002 57,485 52,700 35,202 44,507 41,360 
ast tron Pressure Pipe an 
BOR osiltings, Shipments 1,149,553 1,029,743 1,203,762 131,779 117,141 «= 141,620 135,113: 139,845 =: 121, 851 82,217 115,284 111,893 
ast Iron Soil Pipe and Fittings, 
ndustry Shipments . 639,989 533,310 761,317 72,225 62,290 74 , 692 68 , 395 67,649 64,872 45, 333 50,862 47,916 
g. Hourly a ©6Misc, Gray Iron Castings, 
rnings, § Shipments 8,296,843 6,624,420 8,117,748 405,863 369,982 427,162 403,039 418.710 394,955 301,749 378,042 328,331 
0.678 ; , 2 son ees SB ee 
He Source: Bureau of Census 
0.994 
1,064 
1.099 
1,211 
1,353 a 
1,465 Pi 
on MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS SHIPMENTS. ORDERS 
ap How do your views of the out- Production, Shipments and New Orders, Net Tons 
1.703 . seid scesssitiatdideatadlaliisnsciaiinaiigniin Roma al toiiiatitileaal sa a io 
look for business volume, profits, aad 
. e@w rders, 
oo a machinery replacement, etc., for Shipments, Net Tons | Less Cancellations, Net Tons 
1.702 t : . i f 
im Oe 1952 line up with those of others Zz | coe | Stlomente. 
in revised } in the metalworking industry? Tom Total | For Sale ; Own Use Total | For Sale | Own Use | Index* 
i - - | —— | _ 
atisiis [a | Campbell reports the results of a | | | | 
S i special survey on these subjects 1838 408, 208 - | 452: 611 Pe 96.1 
fork ; y 1938 | 296,003 208 597 87,406 | 200.08 ons. 72 om os 
orkers © in i inni 1939 | 466,068 | 331,421 | 134,647 | 489,48 5 i 
, Hourly) 5 a article beginning on p. 249. 1940 . 556,209 | 400.818 | 155,391 | 571,929 14.310 167.619 17.4 
ings, $$ i i i 1941 832,173 | 619,365 | 212,808 | 884,881 Y ‘ 
7 * owing that is an analysis of 1942. | 746,008 | 590,808 | 155.204 | 959,102 703.187 | 185,935 | 187.5 
. 844 1S ‘si i 1943..... | 844,639 | 653,884 | 190,755 [1,054,224 | 826,422 | ; | 
35 ost year's industrial developments | 18%. 878.233 | 619,588 | 258,645 | “969.4e3 | 685.511 | 283.972 | 185.4 
fe in| % fey affect the industrial ple | 5 Ma | Be | ee |" | ais | | es 
138 ur i | 896,054 | 513,228 | 381,826 447,975 188.9 
3 ture for 1952. And if you are 1948 | 938.285 | 525,212 | 408,053 | | 460,189 | | 197.0 
4 iz ki 713,330 | 371,214 34,416 | 430,530 | 226,483 | 204,047 | 155.8 
im } working on government contracts 1950 | 920,502 | 512,192 | 408310 | 646,307 | 150.0 
521 : 1951: January 92,508 | 54,817 37,691 | 234,000 
‘af you may want to refer to the February | 88,950 | 54.915 | 34,035 285.347 | 
RM [UB disest of alloy steel specifica | ui | "trae | Sra | Sos | dma 
731 ; Ma 100, 800 61,373 39,427 277,778 
43 tions that starts on p. 260. A bane | ‘94376 | 57.178 | 37.200 258,144 
§ : . ¥ | 45,072 31,754 263, 
Oe special section on government en gore? | sries | 33.063 | 249,273 
2.276 | 48,568 | 33,708 244 , 575 
> controls, CMP and NPA orders, re ’ | | Peat 
revised ere. begins on p. 327. Source: Bureau of Census 
Note: Statistics represent coverage of approximately 90 pct for 1923-43; thereafter coverage is essentially complete. 
tistie ; ins * Based on average monthly shipments for 5-year period 1935-39 (39.476 short tons). 
Act January 3. 1952 449 
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HIGH-TEMPERATURE JET-ENGINE ALLOYS CAST ae eee SHIPMENTS ALUI 
Popular Grades Listed in Order of Their Decreasing Strategic Alloy VER jor Value 
| Cast | 
© 8 «(Westen te Oe oe Se Other Radiat 
$-816 0.4 20 20 “4 4 4 4 3 abe wees a. . 
L-605 0.1 3 ale 
$-590 04 20 20 20 4 4 4 25 1000 Ib = ($1000) 1000 sq ft ($1099 
61 04 2 1 67 5 1949 .. 206,298 |. 35,888 
Vitallium 0.25 28 2.5 62 5.5 1 1950... 267,451 be 48.117 1942 
X-40 0.5 2 10 55 7 0.6 1951 
422-19. 04 2 15 51 6 Ms Sve 21,262 $4,706 4.675 $0,955 1943 
1-1360 0.10 10 70 5 2 4.5 Al-6 Be-0.5 Fob......... 19,458 4,382 4131125 1944 
N-155 03 20 20 20 3 2 1.0 0.32 Ne-0.11 Mar........ 19,456 4,361 4658 gp 1s 
Inconel X 0.05 15 73 1 2.5 7 Apr......... 12,888 2,933 3,550 2.219 
K-42-B.. 0.05 18 42 22 2.2 14 Al-0.2 May 10,443 2.418 «= -2.413 1's 146... 
EME... 0.1 19 12 $2 61.2 83 N2-0.15 june... .... 12,770 «2,985 = 2.2841 'gy 17... 
Refractalloy 26 0.05 18 37 20 3 28 18 Al-0.2 July........ 19,481 2,708 = 2229135 18. 
Wasp alloy 0.06 20 57 13.5 3 25 1. Al-1.3 Aug......... 18,748 4,229 31564 2 '1@ 
M-252.. 0.17 20 55 10 10 2 1.5 Al-0.5 ———— 1948... 
| Nimonic 80 0.05 21 75 2.5 0.7 Al-0.6 Source: Bureau of Census and Dept. of Commerce 1950. 
19-9-DL... 03 19 9 12 #12 #63 038 @ 1961: 
Inconel... 0.05 14 78 7 Cu-0.2 Jan 
Hastalloy B 0.1 5 64 28 6 : 
Timken (16-25-6) . 0.12 16 25 ‘ N2-0.18 Feb. 
Discalloy. . 0.03 13.5 26 3.2 1.6 54 Al-0.1 Mar. 
A-286. 0.05 15.5 26 1.3 52 Al-0.5 Aor 
17W 0.5 13 19 1 2.5 60 - 
May 
June 
EARNINGS IN FORGING INDUSTRY July 
Average Earnings Per Worker Aug. 
FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT ORDERS AND SHIPMENTS Avg. Weekly Avg. Weekly Avg. Has “a 
Index and Dollar Volume for New Orders and Repairs Earnings, $ Wours Earning, 
- Pe ao 1936. . 26.11 41.7 0.627 
| — 2 a 6 oe 
New Orders Closed Shipments teeeeees . ° . 
N 1939... 29.45 38.4 0.767 
| on Senna, eee 1940. 32.56 41.2 0.791 
“oo oe New Ho ae 40 88 45.9 0.00 on 
Equipment, Repairs Total ; s ’ 
$ Index $ $ $ 1943....... 56.88 48.2 1,180 
silica comtecaan etal ed ca FR ay 59.62 47.7 1.251 | 
ame’ mo ER Stik 
1948... 18,817,669 20,747,890 | 10,451,628 | 31,192,518 2s ; | di 
1949... | 9, 208, 468 t 12,074,055 | 7,401,326 | 19,475,381 1947°....... 59.79 40.7 1.469 
1950... | 23,394,594 11,203,568 | 8,564,698 | 19.768.266 1948... 65.16 40.8 1.807 | om 
1951: January 3.075, 267 668.0 1,319,628 | 1,051,322 | 2,370,950 1949... 63.18 38.2 1.654 
February... | 2,940,273 638.6 1,324,955 980,826 | 2,305,781 1950... 74.09 41.6 1.781 | b 
March. 2,757,763 | 699.0 | 1,555,705 | 1,193,149 | 2.748.854 1951 
April... | 2,256,232 490.1 1,820,795 | 1,123,228 | 2,944,023 Jan....... 82.34 43.2 1.906 l 9 
May... | 1,987,472 | 431.7 | 2,005,515 | 1.175.379 | 3.180.894 Feb....... 81.49 42.6 1.913 
June. . 1.810.435 393.2 2.271.729 | 1,000,061 | 3.271.790 Mar. 83.87 43.5 1.928 ¢ 
July... | 1.796.755 | 390.3 | 1,748,113 | ‘990.494 | 2°738,607 Apr....... 85.78 43.9 1.064 
August. | 1,862,084 404.5 1.906.368 | 1.112.325 | 3,018,693 May...... 84.41 43.4 1.948 | 
September 1,595,440 | 346.5 | 2.383.841 | 1,123,380 | 3,507,221 June 85.91 43.7 1.066 
(* ae 82.10 42.3 1.944 l¢ 
— —-— = Aug....... 83.07 42.8 1.941 
Source: Foundry Equipment Manufacturers Assn. we | 4 
* All data for 1947 through 1951 calculated on revised 
| BLS basis. Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics k 
TT T TT ‘Mi ‘ie Bit | ( 
fawn EQUIPMENT +++ 
| | +H 4 ORDER INDEX }_ | 
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SHIPMENTS OF STEEL FORGINGS* L 














(Net Tons) 
| Drop and a: Press and Open Hammer 
Ae ek DD as Sh Be ed 
Carbon Steel Alloy Steel Carbon Steel Alloy Stee! 
For For For For 
Total For Sale | Own Use | For Sale | Own Use | For Sale | Own Use | For Sale | Own Use 
1947. . 1,333,731 | 692,544 279.538 224,738 136,911 1 
1948 1,413,266 | 693,874 344 928 227 ,662 146 802 
1949 1,138,628 | 585,474 280,970 162,852 109 , 332 1 
ee 1,800,096 | 741,140 639,447 |. 0 0 ae 125,511 ; ' 
1951: fan... 138,413 | 71,084 MGM Es kup cee’ | | 13,951 F 
Feb. 128,799 | 62.067 | of eee 19,160 |..... ..| 12,191 | i 
March 160,917 | 77,303 |..... \ ae 26,788 |..... 16,090 | * 
April 153,947 74,133 |..... 37,941 |..... .| 24,812 ‘ 3298 | 1 ; 
May* 266.474 71,610 37,697 45 865 26,525 38 519 18,118 21.279 | 6,86 Fl 
June. 248 ,858 67,721 31,217 43,258 24,404 38,247 15,787 21,145 7,079 
July... 219,547 57,206 29.774 38,069 22,662 36,288 13,686 15,756 6.8 
Aug... 240.194 | 60.102 | 32,561 | 43,860 | 28,061 | 34,802] 15,228 | 19,209) 63 
"9 = iis anaes 225,364 | 56,024 | 29,866 | 41,682 | 25,608 | 34,445 13,235 | 17,965 6,539 
7s &> Hy Fk vp eae @ >) F ol: . 0... —— > 
a - = Ww o 3 = ¢ > Gi * Prior to May, 1951, this table included only commercial shops shipping over 300 tons a month. Now the coverage |s 
> 22 930 82 573° 22373 # 


based on both “captive” and commercial shops with 50 tons of shipments per month and over. Source: Bureau of Census 
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ALUMINUM CASTINGS, SHIPMENTS 
By Type of Castings, Net Tons 





Shipments 
Perm. Unfilled 
Total Sand Mold Die Other Orders* 
1942 OUGRB 2... cecee sees 
1943 115,125 
1944 128.725 
1945 93,475 


1946 97,178 40,212 38,285 18,426 257 
1947 110,499 38,778 43,629 27,635 458 
1948 106,123 34,946 40,334 29,685 1,160 
1949 152,308 53,423 61,454 44,010 3,432 


1950 226,305 77,007 71,911 72,331 5,058 

1961: 

Jan. 42,538 14,401 14,554 12,641 471 93,284 
Feb. 40,784 14,105 13,082 12,852 378 94,575 


Mar, 42,204 16,900 12,771 12,677 428 100,453 
Apr.. 40,242 14,455 12,901 12,079 404 108,077 
May 40,487 14,798 13,400 11,692 299 112,638 
June 35,961 13,853 10,323 10,850 468 112,760 
July 27,426 10,739 7,142 8,693 426 119,461 
Aug. 35,531 14,128 10,922 9,526 478 117,888 


* For sale only. Source: Bureau of Census 





Page 454 in this section contains 
digests of smoke control ordi- 
nances of 68 U. S. cities, compiled 
by THE IRON AGE with the co- 
operation of smoke control offi- 
cials in these cities and counties. 
A listing of important trade asso- 
ciations and technical societies in 
the fields covered by this section 
begins on p. 478... . For a cal- 
endar of meetings in the metal- 
working field scheduled for 1952 
see p. 512. 


PRESSED METAL EARNINGS 
Average Hours and Earnings per Worker 
Production and Related Workers 





Average Average Average 

Weekly Weekly Hourly 

Earnings Hours Earnings 

1948 $58.39 40.3 $1.449 
1949 60.30 39.7 1.519 
1950 66.15 41.6 1.594 
1951: Ja 69.51 41.5 1.675 
Fe 69.76 41.3 1.689 

Mar 71.47 41.6 1.718 
70.23 41.0 1.713 

y 68.92 40.4 1.706 

June 71.07 41.2 1.725 

nuly 68.81 39.5 1.742 

sug 69.01 39.8 1.734 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Jan uary 


3, 1952 


Shipments of non-ferrous castings . . . 
Wages and hours in non-ferrous foundries 
and pressed metal shops . .. Furnace sales 





NONFERROUS FOUNDRIES, LABOR 
Employment, Hours and Earnings 





All Production and Related Workers 
Employees — 
Number Number woah Average Average 
(thou- (thou- Week Weekly Hourly 
sands) sands) p ater A Hours Earnings 
1948 85.2 73.2 $59.96 40.0 $1.499 
1949 75.8 63.3 60.92 39.0 1.562 
1950 93.0 78.8 67.65 41.5 1.630 
1951 
Jan. 109.6 94.5 72.33 42.1 1.718 
Feb. 110.1 94.2 72.70 42.0 1.731 
Mar. 110.7 93.4 73.12 42.0 1.741 
Apr. 110.7 93.3 73.52 42.3 1 738 
May 1109 93.2 73.85 42.2 1.750 
June 109.9 91.5 73.57 41.8 1.760 
July 106.8 88.4 71.94 40.9 1.759 
Aug. 109.1 91.0 73.29 41.5 1.766 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


COPPER CASTINGS SHIPMENTS 
Copper and Copper-Base, 000 omitted 


Per- 
manent All Total, 
Sand Mold Die Other All Types 
1947... . 960,732 51.139 12,657 ... 1,051.742 
1948... 930,790 59.009 12.672 .... 1,030,825 
1949... 684,444 37,311 10,082 23.481 725.318 
FOE. occas 918,883 52,756 13,224 30,816 1,015.679 
1951: Jan. 92.171 6363 1,107 3,002 02.643 
Feb. 87.673 5,427 1,092 2,760 96.952 
Mar. 100.221 6.405 1,214 3,047 110.887 
Apr. 91.852 6,802 978 2.874 101.506 
May 95.049 5,986 1,006 3,397 105,438 
June 88,818 5,358 1,145 3,238 98,559 
July 69,334 4,064 873 2,280 76,551 
Aug. 984,720 5,097 1,081 3,545 94,443 


Source: Bureau of Census 


MAGNESIUM CASTINGS, ORDERS 
Shipments, 000 omitted 


Shipments 
- — - ~ Unfilled 
Total For Sale Orders* 
1947 7,693 7,050 
1948 8,214 7,488 
1949 9,364 8,781 
1950 12,314 11,582 
1951 
Jan. 1,840 1,739 8,616 
Feb. 1,907 1,801 10,878 
Mar....... 2,156 2,058 12,196 
Apr. 2,267 2,161 12,191 
May : 2,334 2,206 12,867 
June 1,758 1,642 14,331 
July. 1,676 1,557 15,528 
Aug. 2,270 2,135 16.095 





* For sale only. Source: Bureau of Census 


INDUSTRIAL FURNACE SALES 
Fuel Fired and Electric Types 


Fuel-Fired 

Industrial 

Furnaces, 

Including Electric 

Hot Rolling Resistance 
Year Steel, $ Furnaces, $ Total, $ 
1941 34,124,751 13.719.111 47 843.862 
1942 89,709,507 39.052.122 128.761,629 
1943 16.951,800 12,855.326 29.807. 126 
1944... 20,770,634 10,233,549 31 004, 183 
1945 22,102,225 9.464.210 31 566.435 
1946... 20.383 884 8.429.840 28.813 .724 
1947..... 22.569. 770 7.799.584 30.369. 354 
1948..... 15. 655,654 5.836.410 21, 492.064 
1949 e 9.982.440 5.284.021 16.658 .600° 
1950 37.132.673 13,880.665 53,433 .079° 
1951 (9 Mos.) 57,655,561 35,343,350 96 593, 319° 


These figures constitute approximately 80% of the 


* Includes “miscellaneous.” 


industry. 
Source: Industrial Furnace Mfrs. Asso. 
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LEAD DIECASTINGS SHIPMENTS 


Lead and Lead-Base (1000 Ib) 
Total Shipments 





ZINC CASTINGS SHIPMENTS 
Zinc and Zinc-Base Alloys (1000 Ib) 


Diecastings All Other Total 
ane ..--. 429,535 6,873 436,498 
eee 5,771 444,954 
1949... 374,865 
1950. . 531,863 4.535 536 , 398 
1951: Jan... 40,822 294 41,166 
Feb... 38, 764 200 38,964 
Mar. 43,986 232 44,218 
Apr. . 43,346 167 43,513 
May 43,917 270 44,187 
June 41,172 169 41,341 
July. 33,950 114 34,084 
Aug.. 37,129 192 37,321 






dollars 


Saies in millions of 
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IRON POWDER, AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES 
Cents per pound, F.O.B. Mill Unless Otherwise Specified 








| Swedish — Domestic Sponge, 





1 Electrolytic, Electrolytic, Hydrogen Carbonyl, 
c.i.f. N. Y., 98+-Pct Fe, Annealed, Unannealed, Reduced 5-10 Microns, 
Ocean Bags, Carload Lots, 99.5-+-Pct Fe, —325 Mesh —300 Mesh 98 =99.8+ 
—100 Mesh —100 Mesh —100 Mesh 99-+-Pct Fe 98+-Pct Fe Pct Fe 
1949 Aver..... 7.8 to 9.0 8.0 to 15.0 31.0 to 39.5 48.5 63.0 to 80.0 90.0 to $1.75 
a aS 7.4 to 9.0 9.0 to 15.0 38.0 to 39.5 48.5 63.0 to 80.0 70.0 to 1.35 
Jan... 7.4to 9.0 9.0 to 15.0 36.0 to 39.5 48.5 63.0 to 80.0 70.0 to 1.35 
NS sc 6 7.4 to 9.0 9.0 to 15.0 36.0 to 39.5 48.5 63.0 to 80.0 70.0 to 1.35 
March. . 7.4 to 9.0 9.0 to 15.0 36.0 to 39.5 48.5 63.0 to 80.0 80.5 to 1.46 
ee 7.4to 9.0 9.0 to 15.0 36.0 to 39.5 48.5 63.0 to 80.0 83.0 to 1.48 
May.. : 7.4 to 9.0 9.0 to 15.2 36.0 to 39.5 48.5 63.0 to 80.0 83.0 to 1.48 
Me c6ce asx’ 7.4to 9.0 13.8 to 16.75 41.69 54.75 63.0 to 80.0 83.0 to 1.48 
July... 7.4to09.0 15.5 to 17.0 42.5 53.5 63.0 to 80.0 83.0 to 1.48 
Aug... ‘66% 7.4t0 9.0 15.5 to 17.0 42.5 53.5 63.0 to 80.0 83.0 to 1.48 
lin én cares 7.4 to 9.0 15.5 to 17.0 42.5 53.5 63.0 to 80.0 83.0 to 1.48 
Oct. 7.4to 9.0 15.5 to 17.0 42.5 53.5 63.0 to 80.0 83.0 to 1.48 
Nov.. 7.4 to 9.0 15.5 to 17.0 42.5 53.5 63.0 to 80.0 83.0 to 1.48 
Dec. ; 7.4to 9.0 15.5 to 17.0 42.5 53.5 63.0 to 80.0 83.0 to 1.48 
1951 Aver..... 7.4 to 9.0 12.65 to 16.16 40.45 51.48 63.0to80.0 | 80.64to 1.46 
' 1 
IMPORTS OF IRON POWDERS COPPER POWDER SHIPMENTS 
Net Tons Net Tons 
1948... 2,590 Bearings Graphite 
1949 3,108 and Friction Metal 
1950: Sweden 7,513 Total Friction Materials Brushes Misc. 
Germany 73 1944 6.770 . as Bae 
Holland 21 1945 6.550 , 3 ante 
— 1948 7,380 5,900 560 330 590 
Total..... 7,607 1947 8,700 7,170 615 385 09 
1951 (10 mos.): Sweden 10,423 oo yore oe ‘10 = 1,032 
Germany 420 1950 13,109 9,488 1,271 957 1,393 
Holland 1.5 1951* 13,566 11,010 963 390 1,203 
England 24 sii iiieceaniinitaa 
Scotland 70 * ; 
code 3 Estimate. 
Switzerland 2.3 
Total (10 mos.) 10 943.8 


AVERAGE COPPER POWDER PRICE 
Cents per |b, F.O.B. Mill—100 Mesh 


1949 Average 
1950 Average* 


Electrolytic 


29.82 
9.75 


1951, monthly average* 


Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1951 Average* 


10.25 
10.25 
10.63 
10.75 
10.75 
10.75 
10.75 
10.75 
10.75 
10.75 
10.75 
10.75 
10.67 


Reduced 


30.06 
9.87 


10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 


* Change in pricing method: above price plus metal value. 


SHIPMENTS OF LEAD POWDER 


Total 
1944 1441 
1945 5195 
1946 905 
1947 785* 
1948 1040 
1949 790 
1950 918 
1951* 1275 
* Estimate. 
452 


Net Tons 


Friction Protective 
Bearings Materials Coatings 


195 
165 
319 
315 
230 
375 


193 
187 
141 
210 
132 
109 


Miscl. 


462 
380 
506 
350 
444 
376 


SHIPMENTS OF IRON POWDER 
Total Net Tons, Four Major Classes* 


Total 
1944 1,720 
1945 1,950 
1946 2,485 
1947 3,115 
1948 3,520 
1949 3,235 
1950 3,942 
1951t 3,124 

* Domestic. 


Bearings Friction 


and Ma- 
Parts terials 
1,350 30 
1,560 30 
1,685 25 
1,746 14 
1,570 23 
1,806 3.5 


+ Ten months. 


Mag- 

netic Miscel- 

Cores  laneous 
415 690 
600 845 
990 820 
935 540 

1,611 738 
845 470 


AVERAGE ZINC POWDER PRICE 
Cents per |b, F.O.B. Mill—100 Mesh 


1948 Average. . 
1949 Average. . 
1950 Average 


1951, monthly 


Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July. . 
Aug. 
did 
Oct. 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


1951 Average 


average 


15.41 to 18.71 
15.41 to 18.71 
20.50 to 23.85 


to 23.85 
to 23.85 
to 28.84 
to 30.5 
to 30.5 
to 30. 


sssts 


geese 


BESRERISRSS 
cooocooccoeun 
“ goqaa 


Copper, lead, zinc, iron powder prices and 
shipments .. . lron powder imports . . . Number 
of U. S. stamping, metal powder part shops, 





METAL POWDER PART PLANTS 


Plants With 20 


Delaware............ 
District of Columbia. . 
Florida. . 
Georgia. .... 
ree 
Ilinois é ae 
Indiana. . . : ‘ 
1 
1 


lowa.. 
Kansas... 
Kentucky.... 
Louisiana.... 
Maine... Es 
Maryland.......... 1 
Massachusetts. .... 10 
Michigan. . ans cca 
Minnesota. ... ; 1 
Mississippi. . be 
Missouri... .. 

Montana. 

Nebraska 


Workers or More 


Nevada......... 

New Hampshire... 

New Jersey.......... 6 
New Mexico.. 

New York. 1 
North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio.. od 9 
Oklahoma 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania... 2 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 


+ South Dakota 


Tennessee 1 
Texas. 1 
Utah ; 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming... 


(Source: THE IRON AGE Basic Marketing Data 


PLANTS IN JU. S. 


Plants With 20 Workers or More 


STAMPING 
Alabama 44 
Arizona 2 
Arkansas 13 
California.... 607 
Colorado 28 
Connecticut... 324 
Delaware S 
District of Columbia 5 
Florida... 36 
Georgia. 53 
idaho 3 
Ilinois 1114 
Indiana 326 
lowa 113 
Kansas 41 
Kentucky 61 
Louisiana 19 
Maine 4 
Maryland 85 
Massachusetts 398 
Michigan... 685 
Minnesota 131 
Mississippi. . 9 
I. sack eens 192 
Montana ao 
Nebraska.... 30 


Nevada... 
New Hampshire B 
New Jersey 3 
New Mexico. 

New York. 9 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio...... 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas... 
Utah.... 
Vermont... 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Total... 704 


-_2£23— 


wBLSReo ao RCo eo SERS 


(Source: THE IRON AGE Basic Marketing Data) 
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Alabam 
Arizona 
Arkans. 
Califor 
Colorac 
Connec 
Delaws 
Distric! 
Florida 
Georgi 
\daho 
Hlinois 
Indian. 
lowa 
Kansa 
Kentu 
Louisi. 
Maine 
Mary! 
Masse 
Michi 
Minne 
Missi: 
Misso 
Mont: 
Nebr: 























Number of forging, heat-treating, die- 
casting shops and various types of foun- 
dries in operation in the United States. 
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NUMBER OF STEEL FOUNDRIES 
Plants With 20 Workers or More 






MALLEABLE IRON FOUNDRIES 
Plants With 20 Workers or More 













































































Alabama. . 1 Nevada... Alabama . 5 Nevada...... 
Arizona... New Hampshire... 1 Arizona... 2 New Hampshire a 
Arkansas. . 1 New Jersey. . 5 Arkansas. 1 New 7. 
a re eee Se 
orado.. ‘ew 16 ora ‘ +. 
Connecticut 7 Norte Carolina 1 Connoctiont . — — 1 
elaware. . kota aware... r 
District of Columbia. . Ohio... .. 24 District of Columbia 1 eee * 
—- ia ‘ Saneme a, — ; : a ei ; 
eorgia.... regon... eorgia.. beans 
Idaho... .. 1 Pennsylvania .. 7 Idaho Pennsylvania ° 
Iilinois. . 22 ‘Rhode Island “a? IHinois 24 —- Rhode Island 
Indiana. . . 11 South Carolina 1 Indiana. . . 15 South Carolina 
lowa Sr sis 1 South Dakota. af lowe : —_ Dakota ; 
ansas... ennessee ansas.... eSsee... 
Kentucky , ee 4 Kentucky 1 = Texas..... [ 
Louisiana ‘ 1 _-Utah.. Louisiana. a 4 | een “ 
aine . Vv . aine . 
Maryland 1 Virginia, Maryland 3 Virginia 3 
Massachusetts 4 Washinaton 4 Massachusetts 9 Washington 5 
Vichigan. . 12 West Virginia ? Michigan 18 West Virginia 16 
Minnesota... 2 Wisconsin 13 Minnesota 5 Wisconsin 
ae Wyoming ae Pa Wyoming... 
ssoul 5 2 a isso a 
> Montana é Total. . .. 184 Montana Total 350 
Nebraska Nebraska 1 
(Source: THE IRON AGE Basic Marketing Data) (Source: THE IRON AGE Basic Marketing Data) 
NTS DIECASTING SHOPS IN JU. S. NONFERROUS FOUNDRIES GRAY IRON FOUNDRIES 
More Plants With 20 Workers or More Plants With 20 Workers or More Plants With 20 Workers or More 
, Alabama 1 Nevada....... Alabama. . . 58 Nevada. . 
y.. Writona New Hampshire 2 pe 8 Bovede. . ; 7 Arizona. ... 2 New Hampshire .. 16 
¢ 7 p Arizona 2 New Hamoshire. . 12 Ark 4 New J 72 
Arkansas 2 _—_—New Jersey 40 Arkansas 1 New Jersey... 73 California vee 88 ios se 1 
i California 63 New Mexico California ... _ 127 New Mexico... 1 fornia. . . . ow Hrernee 
! Colorado 7 New York 53 Colorado 14 New York 140 Colorado... .. 11 —— New York . 140 
Connecticut 22 North Carolina _ i. Connecticut... 40 North Carolina 23 
De Connecticut.......... 58 North Garolina.. . . 8 Del 4 North Dakota 1 
4 D maven’ North Dakota Delaware 2 North Dakota Di sened ia 4 Ohi 201 
cat ot Columbia Ohio 68 District of Columbia.. 1 Ohio... 174 eae o umbia A Sete 18 
— 2 Oklahoma 1 Florida. . ' 13 Oklahoma 9 on | 16 
12 a 4 Oregon... .. ! Genrgia 16 Orenon 5 serge rae 
Idaho 1 Pennsylvania 39 Idaho Penneyivania 141 Idaho 1 Pennsylvania 258 
Mlinois 93 Rhode Island 4 iHMinols 130 Rhode Island __ 8 Ilinois 164 Rhode Island 10 
Indiana 28 South Carolina 1 Indiana... 66 South farolina.__ 6 Indiana. ....... 99 South Carolina 9 
‘ - 5 South Dakota lowa.... 24 South Dakota ae. ee é 
1 omen 1 Tennessee 4 Kansas 13 —- Tennessee... 16 Stentect renames 96 (OT, wee 38 
onneny 3 Texas 6 Kertucky 6 Texas... 24 ONtUCKy. . . . Oxas 
Louisiana Utah teullans.__ 8 Utah a3 4 Louisiana 10 Utah 7 
— Vermont Maine...... D.Sc bs cc awcs 1 aon +See - Lae oe S 
- y a 2 Virginia 5 Maryland........... 11 Virginia 12 can al alias . oe : 
Michieg uselts 17 Washington | 2 Maseachusetts....... 67 | Washinaton.... 17 ee ** a We te on. 13 
Saoaeen 53 West Virginia. 1 Michigan... .. 116 West Virainia. . + a a. 3 
Miseissinn 13 Wisconsin 21 Minresota.. . 23. Wisconsin. . 57 aaa” .. Soe 7 
kine Misours” 1 Wyoming. Mississinpl . . 1 Wyoming. . 1 ioe P oe mi, 
85 Montana " T Missourl . . 32 — aan... 2 Total 2025 
Sebradke otal 594 Montana © WB ccc | ee : 
wae Nebraska . 8 wuss 
9 Data Source: THE IRON AGE Basic Marketing Data) (Source: THE IRON AGE Basic Marketing Data) (Source: THE IRON AGE Basic Marketing Data) 
5 FORGE SHOPS IN OPERATION SHEET METAL DEPARTMENTS HEAT TREATING SHOPS 
= Plants With 20 Workers or More Plants With 20 Workers or More Plants With 20 Workers or More 
ne 21 = Nevada Alabama 52 Nevada 1 Alabama 30 Nevada ‘ 
B zona 1 New Hampshire 9 Arizona 6 New Hampshire 12 Arizona 3 New Hampshire 22 
391 ae 3 New Jersey 77 Arkansas. 9 New Jersey 285 Arkansas 7 New Jersey 271 
' ae 79 New Mexico California 415 New Mexico 3 California 240 New Mexico 
on dlorado 13. New York 134 Colorado 34 New York 618 Colorado 21. New York. 523 
u oo ut 53 += North Carolina 10 Connecticut 120 ~=—s North Carolina. 49 Connecticut 220 North Carolina 29 
1 ; aware 3 North Dakota Delaware 13 North Dakota 3 Delaware 8 North Dakota 
908 senict of Columbia 4 Ohio 200 District of Columbia 6 Ohio 696 District of Columbia 4 Ohio 624 
7 rida 12. Oklahoma 8 Florida 36 Oklahoma 49 Florida 15 Oklahoma 28 
2 i 18 Oregon 14 Georgia 63 Oregon 41 Georgia 26 Oregon ; 31 
564 | 5 3 Pennsylvania 198 Idaho 4 Pennsylvania 455 Idaho 2 Pennsylvania 498 
18 a 140 ~— Rhode Island 13 I linois 717 ~—- Rhode Island 25 IHinois 514. ~—- Rhode Island 75 
6 io 59 South Carolina 1 Indiana 242 South Carolina 6 Indiana 208 South Carolina 3 
3 cs 22 South Dakota 1 lowa 108 South Dakota 6 lowa 64 South Dakota 3 
iM ae 12 Tennessee... 20 Kansas 54 Tennessee 64 Kansas 19 Tennessee 36 
106 ou a 18 = Texas 42 Kentucky 61 Texas 134 Kentucky 26 «= Texas 69 
4 ay . 10 Utah 6 Louisiana 25 Utah 9 Louisiana 10 Utah 9 
§ aryland 8 Vermont 8 Maine 12. Vermont 13 Maine 10 Vermont 20 
% oo 15 Virginia 15 Maryland 79 Virginia 39 Maryland 45 Virginia 21 
77 ich souaaetts 100 Washington 21 Massachusetts 238 § Washington 66 Massachusetts 283 Washington. 46 
31 ee 104 West Virginia 24 Michigan 440 West Virginia 27 Michigan 441 West Virginia 25 
286 issi me 32 Wisconsin 44 Minnesota 118 Wisconsin 234 Minnesota. 59 Wisconsin 142 
2 a 5 Wyoming 1 Mississiopi . 8 | Wyoming 2 Mississippi 5 Wyoming.. 1 
sateen 33 - Missouri 149 Missouri 117 - 
7854 ebraska 3 Total 1624 Montana 3 Total 5890 Montana 1 Total 4869 
_ 7 Nebraska 41 Nebraska 15 
Data Source: THE IRON AGE Basic Marketing Data) (Source: THE IRON AGE Basic Marketing Data) Source: THE IRON AGE Basic Marketing Data) 
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° CHECK LIST OF AIR POLLUT 


Based on a Special Survey by THE IRON AGE 





How sixty-eight American mu 
and counties control air ec 


ION CONTROL ORDINANCES 


Date 

Ordi- Air Con- Dense Installa- Sales Type of 

nance taminants Test Smoke tion Inspection Reports Fuel 

City Adopted Prohibited4 Method5 Standard® Control Frequency Required Control” 
Re ee ny 1949 DS FA (8) F ASME R3 Yes Annual 
Allegheny County, Pa. re. , 1949 DS FA (12) ASME R2** Yes Yes User-Sales Yes 
Atlanta... ee wake 1941A DS FA (2) R3 Yes Yes 
Baltimore ‘ oan =~ . 1939 DS FA (6) ASME R2 Yes Annual Yes User-Sales Yes 
Birmingham Lawetne eer DS R3 Yes User 
Boston , 1947 DS FA R2 Yes 
Buffalo psetes 5 ccant DS FAF R3 Yes Annual Yes User-Sales Yes 
Camden case eeeeee desales 1948 DS FAF R2 Yes Annual Yes User 
RS ki ci cacnckawens 1950 DS FA (3-8) F ASME R2 Yes Periodic 
Chattanooga peneans ; 1949A DS FAF R2 Yes Annual 
Chicago _ ; .. 1947 DS FAF R3 Yes Annual Yes User Yes 
Cincinnati 1947 DS FA (3-7) F U4 Yes Annual User-Sales Yes 
Cleveland as 1951 DS FA (5) F ASME R2 Yes Annual User Yes 
Columbus a 1949 DS FA (8) F ASME R2 Yes Annual Yes User-Sales Yos 
Dayton 1 DS FA (3-7) ASME R2 Yes Periodic Yos 
Denver ; 1948 DS FAF R2 Yes User Yes 
Des Moines. 1947 DS R3 Yes 
Detroit 1947 DS FA (4) F R2 Yes Annual Yes User-Sales Yes 
Duluth 1931 DS F R3 Yes 
Erie 1951 DS FAF R2 
Evansville 1949A DS R2 Yes You 
Fort Wayne 1949 DS FAF R2 Yes 
Gary . 1917 DS FA None 
Grand Rapids 1926 DS FA R3 Yes 
Harrisburg eee ‘ence, DS R3 Yes Periodic 
Hartford ¥ ites s tener oe 1937 DS R3** Yes 
Houston ‘ 1942 DS User 
Indianapolis awake ? 1948A DS FA (9) F ASME R2 Yes Annual Yes User-Sales Yos 
Jacksonville 1945 DS FA None 
Jefferson City 1945 DS FAF R2 Yes Annual Yoo 
Kansas City 1948 DS FAF R3 Yes Annual User Yes 
Knoxville... s 1950 DS FAF ASME R2 Yes Yes 
Lansing 1937 DS Ul Yes 
Los Angeles County 1951 DS FA (1) F R2 Yes Periodical User Yes 
Louisville 1949 DS FA (7-8) F R2 Yes Annual User Yes 
Memphis 3 DS FAF R3 Yes User 
Miami 1941 DS FAF R3 Yes Quarterly 
Milwaukee City > 1948 DS FA (8) F ASME R2 Yes Annual Yes User-Sales You 
Minneapolis 1951 DS FAF ASME R3 Yes User 
Nashville 1947 DS FA (6) F ASME R2 Yes Annual Yes User-Sales Yes 
New Orleans 1934 DS None Yes 
New York 1949 DS FAF Visual-ASME Visual Yes Periodic User Yos 
Newark 1938 DS FAF R2 Yes User You 
Oakland ; 1932 DS F None 
Omaha lS DS FA (8) F ASME R2 Yes Annual Yes Yes 
Peoria 1947 DS FA F, 4009 R3 Yes Annual Yes Yes 
Philadelphia ea 1949 DS FA (8) F ASME R2 Yes Periodic Yeu 
Pittsburgh (see Allegheny County) 
Portland, Ore. 1943A DS FA i ad User-Sales 
Providence ; 1947 DS FA (8) F R2 Yes Annual Yes User-Sales Yes 
RS on La wae Wnmatais 1948 DS FA IF R2 Yes Annual Yes Sales Yes 
Richmond : 1947 DS FA (11) ASME R3 Yes Yes Yes 
Rochester .. 1951 DS FA (7) ASME R2 
Salt Lake City .. 1941 DS FAF R2 Yes Yes User 
San Francisco . 2 DS FA R3** 
Spokane ; ; 3 DS None 
Springfield, Mass. 1900 DS None 
St. Louis 1948 DS FA (10) F ASME R2 Yes Yes User-Sales You 
St. Paul 1925 DS R3 
Syracuse 1948 DS FA (3-8) F R2 Yes Yes User-Sales 
Tacoma a 1950 DS FA (7-3) F R2 Yes Yes 
Tampa . 1943 None Yes 
Toledo 1950 DS FA (8) F ASME R2 Yes Annual Yes 
Toronto 3 1949 DS FA (3-8) F ASME R2 (10) R3 (6) Yes Periodic Yes 
Trenton 1941 DS FA None 
Utica . 1949 DS FA (6) R2 
Wilmington 1946 DS R3 
Yonkers ; 1950 DS FAF R2 Yes 
Youngstown ; 1950 DS FA (6) F ASME R2 Yes Annual Yes User-Sales Yes 
EXPLANATORY NOTES 


““A”’ following year of adoption indicates ordinance being amended. 

1 Proposed ordinance, not formally approved. 

2 Smoke regulations part of health code, date not given. 

® Smoke regulations part of fire code, date not given. 

* “DS” refers to dense smoke, “‘FA’’ to fly ash or other gas or air-horne particles, 
“F'' to fumes. The figure in parentheses or asterisk refers to the respective 
municipality’s limit on the emission of solids into the atmosphere. Some of these 
limits are based primarily on particle size (from 325 mesh to 1 micron) while 
others specify limits om weight that may be emitted. 


454 


5 Those marked “ASME” use the American Society of Mechanical Engineers test tobe. 
Others will apparently accept any recognized or accurate method. 
*“R” stands for the Ringlemann scale, ‘‘U’’ for the Umbrascope. Smoke density 
comparable to one thickness of 60 pct opacity glass equals “‘R1'’, two thicknesses 

“R2"', three thicknesses “‘R3’’, etc. 

7 User’ indicates that person or plant burning fuel is subjected to regulation 
governing type, method of burning and other such factors. ‘‘Sales” indicates that 
fuel distributors are also regulated, under licensing or some other such arranit 
ment. 
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| INDEX OF MACHINE TOOL ORDERS AND SHIPMENTS 
Average 1945 to 1947 = 100 









































Shipments Shi New Foreign 
New Foreign 3 Month New Foreign 3 Month Orders, Orders, - 
Orders, Orders, Average Orders, Orders, Average Net Net Shipments’ 
Net Net Centered Net Net Centered 1949: Jan....... 87.0 21.9 
68.8 
1944: Jan....... ee 188.8 1947: Jan....... 71.1 21.0 93.1 Feb....... 80.9 28.5 3 
i og mee keke 178.6 eae 63.8 15.8 94.8 Mar... 93.5 22.3 75.8 
Mar me: | deans 161.7 ee 74.3 20.1 95.4 ee 70.1 23.1 14.7 - 
Apr ey me (| © jee: 152.3 Apr ST Eee 69.8 18.8 94.3 i ceatcey 63.7 15.8 72.8 
Re ee 140.5 ed 76.9 16.3 88.9 June... 53.6 15.7 79.0 Horiz 
June | gckes 130.8 June...... 90.9 17.2 79.5 ee 48.0 14.0 60,7 Horiz 
Ps cens oe 6) 123.3 ID « dies 81,1 16.7 71.0 Aug....... 51.5 18.8 67,3 Gear 
Aug....... ee” |) i oc. —° er 62.1 14.6 68.6 Sept....... 67.7 13.7 67.6 Grind 
Sept |) a 124.4 ee 63.7 14.7 78.5 | re 56.8 13.7 62.3 Honit 
ce WES kee 123.7 es 81.0 16.0 85.5 Moen 84.3 17.0 67.6 Lathe 
ov aes 197.2 pa 128 4 dos 75.6 11.5 92.6 sic 82.5 22.4 75.7 Male 
bis sce i Pas: 127 Bs cscs SOS 14.8 86.1 ac 
| 1960: Jan....... 99.7, 28.7 0 Plane 
1945: Jan....... 197.7 saaek 128.7 1948: Jan....... 83.1 14.0 75.3 (WER 89.2 18.8 56.1 Shape 
Ti siianss 191.6 Pied ~ 132.1 Feb....... 73.3 12.7 87.1 Mar... 107.4 24.9 75.3 Thred 
| Mar....... 160.5 Ma 136.3 Mar.. 86.3 16.1 83.6 Apr Dig cae 98.9 17.4 61.8 
Apr....... me Gaace 141.2 Apr ae 86.3 14.1 82.0 ee 116.4 18.4 82.5 — 
May...... 99.3 143.0 owe 73.5 11.4 82.6 June, 124.1 23.0 91.9 
Scns ee | nen 134.0 June...... 83.4 11.9 94.4 i keaians 253.1 22.3 68.3 
ae me Om oe 124.8 July...... 74.0 13.3 62.4 Aug....... 305.1 34.2 95.7 
Aug....... 11.5 eG 108.3 TR sons 73.7 13.6 69.8 Sept... 280.6 27.2 101.6 
Sept... 51.6 6.4 108.3 BRivsees 71.1 11.6 84.7 Osc acs 289.6 48.8 100.9 
Oct... .. 64.4 11.3 99.1 ag, 67.4 14.0 80.4 Rs ia Sak 291.9 oe 110.9 
Nov... 79.0 16.7 94.3 Nov....... 72.2 18.1 76.2 Dec....... 410.1 135.7 
Dec. 112.6 49.6 =) Uw. ee 76.7 16.2 96.9 
1946 1 1951: Jan. = te a 
: 115.6 44.3 93.9 * Beginning January 1949, net shipment index reported, Feb..... . . 8 
| 73.8 24.0 98.4 inatead of 3-month centered shioment average. Mar... 500:3 WORT 
| 123.4 25.3 96.1 Source: National Machine Tool Builders Assn. May... 483.0 35.7 175.1 
107.9 24.1 97.7 sie dec acensceietlae insta — June...... 558.8 56.4 182.8 
00a $0.2 | Mech ditor G EI in 40.0057 
. 29. 90. i i wer Aug. i . 3 
i 99.9 22.4 86.1 ne Cee ee _ Sept....... 380.2 27.0 189.8 = 
| 86.4 18.3 93.3 sums up machine tool high spots Oct. 398.6 40.7 200.7 = 
; Jl . . 
73:2 m8 Hs of 1951, looks into '52—p. 239. He 
72.7 21.8 92.4 I a tee ae Weer oe 1941 
I} 1942 
| 1943 
1944 
1945 
MACHINE TOOL MANUFACTURE BY STATES ELECTRIC MOTOR EXPORTS we 
Shipments in Thousands of Dollars Value in Thousands of Dollars a 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 os 
New England Total $78 ,043 $133,187 $63,446 $56,494 $80,052 Fractional Hp 
| Connecticut 28 , 546 53,044 21,708 21,256 28,529 Fractional Hp Over 14 and 
| Massachusetts 24,582 25,068 19,949 18,090 24,073 Vy Hp and Under Under | Hp 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont 24,915 55,075 21,789 17,148 27,450 teas ensinaessieanisidh aliieltieameniemenaiaiiienstane 
Middle Atlantic Total 33,894 53,597 29,736 26.893 29,845 No. Value | No. | Value 
New Jersey 5,573 11,837 4,299 3,118 3,220 ee eo 
New York 15,561 29,370 14,573 13,786 15,306 
Pennsylvania. . . 12,760 12,390 10,864 9,989 11,319 er 135,544 849 | 17,285 | 345 
Sy ccddxes wld 154,395 | 1,005 | 15,225 | 350 
East North Central Total 205, 542 298 , 766 175,325 149,641 182,879 Es sesccwsnkes 198,735 | 1,250 | 28,863} 603 
Michigan... ... 28 , 256 66,937 22,735 20,593 30,764 Me ciersntneas 132,523 735 | 16,532 = 
Ohio 109,473 133, 662 94,913 81,842 94,272 SRE GRE: 69,974 569} 8,991| 2% 
Wisconsin 24,924 . 19,532 18, 609 24,328 Mi cusonieaht 65,300 738 | 15,463 = 
Ilinois and Indiana 42,889 ° 38,145 28,597 33,515 ion Sauron nai seein 1on eH 1.080 Z 
West North Central Total 8,708 12,819 4,641 5,021 6,871 cag bau cait 275,255 | 3,002 ) 80,303 = 
Minnesota... . 5,417 4,491 2,444 1,804 3,655 Mca cageyecd 248,717 | 3,353 | 90,739 mt 
Missouri 2,459 * 1,635 2,028 1,820 Mo cvtunaneil 204,663 | 2,372 | 40,810 i 
lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota 832 ” 562 1,189 1,396 1950... ; 281,976 | 2,778 | 32,077 
1951 (7 Months)..| 240,125 | 2,416 | 25,148] 9 193 
Pacific States... .. 1,755 . 1,658 915 1,144 a oa Sa 193 
' 193 
All Others... . 3,217 . 2,715 2,406 2,262 Stationary, Stationary, 19: 
—_—__— ——-— -—— —— —— 1 to 200 Hp Over 200 Hp 193 
U. S. Total... ae « $501 , 882 $277,521 $241,370 $303 , 053 ames eas 19; 
- ee 193 
* Breakdown not available, Source: Dept. of Commerce No. Value | No. ‘ae = 
19: 
ais iuctuul 12,654 | 1,480] 100 472 19 
Ms ct eciec aed 18,664 | 2,485] 131 ° 19: 
I 28,626 | 2,855 | 167 e 19. 
ROLLER BEARING IMPORTS BALL BEARING IMPORTS .. 3.712 | Bel oe | : 
' a a. Liane . : ie } 
Value in Thousands of Dollars Value in Thousands of Dollars eereresset ssh on dan a eet ait 1.8 t 
1938 $334 1945 $ 26 1938 .. $380 1945 $85 1946...... 2.004. 64,871 | 9,374 
1939 181 1946 167 1939 267 1946 "407 EE ckgcken ines 108,747 | 13,479 | 538 | 4 19 
1940 213 1947 67 1940 145 1947 ee MIG vei'san nts 93,183 | 15,627 | 432 | - 19 
1941 138 1948 128 1941 676 1948... 55 TOM. ceeeeceves 48,041 | 14,008 | 511 iy 19 
1942 28 1949 — a se 54 i sisssin 49 s«1950. 28,643 | 7,887 | 374 | On - 
1943 8 1950 117 1943... 20 1950 156 1951 (7 Months). 18,969) 5,396) 236 | * 
1944 14 1951 (7 months). 726 1944. 481 1951 (7 months). 982 i " 
Source: Bureau of Census Source: Bureau of Census Source: Dept. of Commerce 
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Machine tool production by types ... Index 
of gear orders . . . Machinery manufac- 
turers’ sales, wages, taxes, profits, dividends 





PRODUCTION OF SELECTED TYPES OF MACHINE TOOLS 
By Number and in Thousands of Dollars 





‘ 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 | 1950 








| | 
No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. | Value 
Horizontal and Vertical Boring Machines... .. 3,070) $44,321 1,901) $29,415; 1,888) $27,454) 1,444) $25,825) 1,268! $24,098} 1,212) $29,430) 1,333) $28,849 
Horizontal Vertical and Radial Drills 21,994) 46,623} 11,731) 22,784)..... 33,970)..... 33,517)... 32,816} 6,305) 25.271; 9,900) 32.776 
Gear Cutting Machines ; 2,683) 28,962) 1,295) 11,443) 1,852) 17,820; 1,682) 17,719) 1,367) 16,407) 1,095) 14,231 1,498} 19,819 
Grinding Machines ; 21,687; 85,433) 10,741) 43,413) 97,799) 57,123|........ 56,364) 98,792) 47,294) 64,257) 45,660) 79,146) 60,557 
Honing and Lapping Machines ; : cil arian ani . pe eee Ree ee ‘ 154 1,811 229 2,773 
Lathes ‘ 43,209) 168,780} 23,929} 93,688) 42,927) 103,324)..... 92,908} 29.322) 81,106) 18,631) 62.289) 30,021) 79,426 
Milling Machines 10,975} 71,015} 5,799} 35,407) 9,929) 41,155; 7,504) 35,278} 6,064) 34,914) 4,397) 31.400) 5,486] 35,827 
Broaching Machines. . . ‘ 416; 3,151 281 2,222 573| 4,657 532; 4,956 343; 3,779 290} 3,411 363} 4,862 
Planers 344) 10,962 226} 7,344 206} 4,853 152} 4,018 157; 4,828 99; 3.699 84) 3,053 
Shapers and Slotters Ricucdievs es deuitemannchinn steed 2,110; 7,159) 1,787) 6,880) 1,369) 5,826 666} 2,831 770} 3,362 
Threading Machines. IE RMR S, CSET ey eel 475) 1,640 618} 2,363 533) 2,286 469; 3,065) 10,777; 6,988 





Source: Department of Commerce and War Production Board 


INDEX OF GEAR ORDERS 
Average Sales 1935 to 1939 = 100 


January February March April May June July August September October November December 
1937 150.5 127.8 202.5 167.7 125.6 135.5 129.2 131.3 125.7 148.2 132.9 100.4 
1938 96.7 78.9 93.5 72.1 68.3 59.9 68.3 75.3 84.8 72.2 68.8 77.3 
1939 87.7 84.3 105.0 86.7 90.7 93.5 89.8 93.7 125.5 133.3 128.6 110.0 
1940 ‘ 126.5 113.4 114.4 128.5 130.9 126.9 132.9 184.4 177.3 198.0 170.1 202.1 
1941 ; 251.4 557.1 392.0 263.4 246.1 269.3 282.5 257.1 216.1 240.4 241.0 233.9 
1942 298.9 323.4 455.3 376.1 430.4 362.7 345.7 395.8 354.9 228.4 329.9 302.2 
1943 326.0 365.8 417.0 257.4 376.9. 472.5 424.8 347.8 360.0 390.6 246.9 411.2 
1944 : 252.5 203.3 418.8 247.4 323.4 274.5 221.4 220.6 285.5 279.0 220.3 226.9 
1945 299.2 261.8 345.8 300.5 227.7 240.1 203.5 154.6 186.9 240.2 234.3 212.8 
1946 265.8 225.4 265.9 290.9 258.8 279.0 362.2 330.9 292.9 245.4 280.9 386.1 
1947 317.0 303.0 342.9 346.2 317.2 278.0 278.5 261.6 297.7 317.7 356.9 343.6 
1948 346.8 324.4 389.8 320.8 283.6 324.1 348.4 335.6 320.4 333.3 309.0 325.9 
1949 320.7 282.3 299.1 339.0 250.1 227.8 193.1 262.0 224.9 242.3 230.7 242.8 
1950 280.2 272.9 358.4 328.6 363.1 401.0 410.7 617.4 654.5 564.8 554.9 680.4 
1951 764.6 809.1 830.7 742.5 667.1 800.9 589.1 564.2 630.1 wee nace, a 


Source: American Gear Manufacturers Association 


MACHINERY MAKERS’ SALES 


Except Electrical—in Millions 


FINANCIAL DATA ON MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 


<i Except Electrical—Millions of Dollars 
Profits,* Profits, * 








After Pet of Taxes, Incl. | Corporate Profits after Taxes 

Sales Taxes Sales Income Se eee —~ income ef 

re aaa a Wages and Undis- Unin- 
= $3,498 $149 $4.3 Total and Excess Total tributed corporated 
1932 — = er as Income Salaries Interest Profit Profit Dividends Profits Enterprises 
1933 1.458 4a — 3.1 Whcecccdtanaasees $1,485 $1,184 —$22 $36 $271 $214 $57 $16 
1934 *  4"ggg 85 45 icin chuxtuieds 755 782 —23 13 —19 137 —156 2 
1935 2°419 163 67 RU Riis ouccahvs 298 496 —21 5 -179 70 —249 —3 
1936 . 3.358 284 8.5 1933..... oa 7 476 500 —19 11 —67 47 —114 1 
1937 4.144 354 8.5 1934... aa 735 685 —18 28 35 81 —46 7 
1936 3.006 154 5.1 Me isetdadaccteee 1,021 831 —18 38 158 105 53 12 
1939 ra 3.463 261 7.5 Mt btiacncusscatser 1,398 1,048 —18 73 275 182 93 20 
1940 4.568 448 98 SR 1,389 —12 101 258 220 38 23 
1941 7.222 689 93 Swedes vevdenaees 1,247 1,007 —16 46 196 140 56 14 
1942 _  9'437 574 61 Riso a 1, 165 —16 66 258 154 104 19 
1943 ; 10.732 484 4.5 MN cia u taRanndice 2,181 1,502 —19 240 426 200 226 32 
1944 11,012 555 5.0 idiis wits dedicnans 3,850 2,430 —22 774 611 238 373 57 
1945 9°801 332 3.4 1942 CN 3,585 —27 1,076 561 21 363 145 
1946 9.117 378 4.2 1943 6,037 4,162 —24 1,017 498 188 310 231 
1947 13.145 910 6.9 1944 eecccces 6 000 4,180 —17 818 555 189 366 300 
1948 a 14.994 1,092 7.3 A, oss ese eee 5.191 3,900 —14 563 332 182 150 287 
1948 '  43°439 843 64 Pinte sastihinides 4,829 3,987 —23 358 378 230 148 195 
1950 . 14,917 1,068 7.2 i iais.ves deckade 6,324 4,821 -9 630 910 299 611 145 
= : , Necesccddtondis 7,115 5.359 —10 pa = = = = 

* Include ‘ 7 = § 

1944, 408 Inventory profit ad ustment in years prior to | f8Eher---vs------- OSE G8 tsiSCi«dwS (ta HIS 

Source: Department of Commerce Source: Department of Commerce 
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NUMBER OF UNITS 
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1934 
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1947 


1949... 
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ARC WELDING MACHINE ORDERS 


DC SETS, SINGLE OPERATOR, VARIABLE VOLTAGE 


1934 1936 


1938 1940 


ARCWELDING SET ORDERS 
Number of Units, Excluding Exports 
Single Operator, Variable Voltage, DC Sets 


Motor Engine 
Drive Drive 
3,072 562 
4,307 860 
8,786 2,068 
8,162 1,738 
4,014 1,007 
7,242 1,525 
13,646 2,649 
35,856 4,412 
60,264 5,051 
30,437 4,747 
30.230 6,023 
20,716 8,776 
16,467 10,622 
13.677 10,822 
10.927 10,435 
7.393 6,193 
10,115 8,207 
968 837 
1,125 749 
1,269 994 
1,023 757 
1,181 880 
1,397 896 
1,239 1,846 
579 473 
1,168 617 


1942 


1944 


Generators 


Only 


1946 








1950195) 
Transformer Welders 
~ Industrial Limited — 
Type Input Type 
2,478 
4,217 
8,236 
4,439 
15,426 
21,448 
“21, 093 16,949 
9,719 13 034 
8,792 13,690 
7.295 12,647 
9,652 16.674 
1,256 1,415 
1,494 1,367 
1.634 1,362 
1,338 1,555 
884 1,637 
1,207 1,509 
1,084 1,071 
1,306 1,063 
1,371 1,098 


Totals Reported to National Electrical Mfrs. Assn. 


WELDING ELECTRODE SHIPMENTS 


Total 
Electrodes 


198 995,598 
377 564.483 
666 965.595 
971 .929.787 
776 993,101 
494.819.155 
309. 117.564 
335 078.645 
401 359.255 
299 932.909 
367,391 228 
353,949,618 


* Nino Months. 
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Cut Lengths and Coils—Pounds 


Mild Steel Alloy Steel 
Electrodes Electrodes 
707 , 756 964 69, 736,137 
435,789,217 59 029.938 
284. 126.356 24.991 .208 
307.756. 469 25.172.362 
369 019.831 30. 214.928 
273.463, 740 24, 753.807 
322 954.832 42 .574.710 
306 048 , 743 46 808,918 


Bronze 
and 
Copper 
Base 


809 , 688 
717,154 
572.601 
390, 701 
418,555 


Aluminum 
and 
Aluminum 
Alloys 


285 .036 
202.736 
139,804 
166.029 
137,070 


Hard- 
facing 


50 
4,255 
13.185 
5.210 
5,810 


Total 
Non- 
ferrous 


2,149, 768 
2,124 496 
1,715,362 
1,861,686 
1,091,957 


Totals Reported to National Electrical Mfrs. Assn. 





GAS OR ARC WELDING SHops 
In Plants With Over 20 Workers 





eer 73 Nebraska. 41 W. 
Bs oide cassewxes 8 Nevada... ) 
Arkansas... 12 = New Hamat 4 
California........... 671 New Jersey... Mm 
Colorado............ 50 oa — ¥ 5 
Rica: . 174 ; MM 
Delaware... 21 North Carolina 2 Yew 
District of Columbia 10 = North Dakota. 4 197 
Seen Kaen ceres 48 Ohio...... 142 1948 
eee 87 Oklahoma... we 1949 
MND iaeesccsesesed 5 Oregon....... nN 1950 
eo, CLL 984 Pennsylvania. ™ 1961: Ja 
eee 343. ~—— Rhode Island 4 Fe 
sa eiik530s vane 149 South Carolina. 1 M 
Kansas... 80 South Dakota § Ap 
Kentucky... .. 71 Tennessee... . % M 
Louisiana... 48 Texas... 20 Ju 
a xénscasased 23° «Utah... z ju 
Maryland........... 104 = Vermont... y AL 
Massachusetts....... 359 Virginia . fl 
Michigan... . . 739° = Washi ; 109 
Minnesota... .. 175 ba inia 4 
Mississippi. . 15 = Wisconsin rt) 
Missouri. . 214 wae: 1 
Montana............ 6 = Total... arts Ih 
(Source: THE IRON AGE Basic Marketing Daia) 
Year 
1935. . 
1936... 
1937 
19 
1 
BRAZING DEPARTMENTS 1940 
In Plants With Over 20 Workers - 
POR Ss 6 oii scans 16 Nebraska. " 1943.. 
I Sk oa svc taver 1 Nevada. . 1944 
Arkansas. Now comenine seat i 1945 
California. ..... 194 New Jersey.. m 
Colorado............ 14 New Mexico. a 1946 
Connecticut 89 NewYork ...... 2% 1047 
Delaware... 2 North Carolina... 1 1048 
District of Columbia.. 2 North Dakota .... = 
iiss 005s shes WD Mere scncakcsscc A 
Georgia............. 18 Oklahoma... 1 195 
See Oregon..... § °N 
ID :s.05-a0\6 kes . 307 Pennsylvania. 208 
NPS cass renee 72 Rhode Island. . n 
lowa.... 35 South Carolina. 2 
Kansas. 20 South Dakota. 2 
Se 21 Tennesses..... 0 
Louisiana _. “ee 48 
ee 7 WEA, 35800 2 
Maryland . 36 Vermont.... 7 
Massachusetts. ...... 145 ~—s- Virginia. 2 
Michigan.......... . 217 Washington i - 
Minnesota. . 33. West Virginia § 
Mississippi......... 4 Wisconsin a9 
i ee 55 Wyoming.. jiel 
ee Total... 2506 


(Source: THE IRON AGE Basic Marketing Data) 


RESISTANCE WELDING SHOPS 
In Plants With Over 20 Workers 





Alabama. . Nebraska. ... 4 
Arizona... Nevada... | 
Arkansas...... Le New Hampshire 8 
California............ New Jersey a4 
Colorado... New Mexico 

Connecticut. . . 175 New York 608 
Delaware... 10 ~— North Carolina 2 
District of Columbia . 5 North Dakota 

Florida... yy 22 Ohio... m 
Georgia......... 54 Oklahoma 3 
Idaho... . 3 Oregon... 3 
Illinois .. 780 Pennsylvania 475 
indiana .. 290 Rhede Island 3 
lowa . 102 South Carolina $i 
Kansas.............. 40 South Dakota. ; } 
Pe 52 Tennessee... ye 
Louisiana. ... we - ims Ww § 
Rc cceconeeun " Utah : 
Maryland...... . 69 Vermont... : 
Massachusetts . 270 ~—- Virginia . 
Michigan... .. 520 Washington... 7 
Minnesota........... 116 West Virginia. ‘f 
Mississippi. ......... 5 Wisconsin 2% 
Missouri.......... . 174 Wyoming... Pr 
Montana. GC "WER aa 


(Source: THE IRON AGE Basic Marketing Data) 
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Machine tool labor . . . Sales of industrial | PRO 






trucks and conveyor equipment . . . Steel 
used by makers of electrical equipment. Mv A 

















HOPS : 
then MACHINE TOOL LABOR STEEL USED BY ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT MAKERS 
4 Workers in Machine Tool Industry Mill Shipments—Net Tons 
ne Production and Related Workers 
Me “pverage Average A Production 1951 
x: Weekly Weekly Meuly Workers Item 1947 1948 1949 1950 9 Months 
a t Year Earnings Hours Earnings (thousands) —— ime ee IS gl oe oe ee anaer —— ———~ war 
‘ 1947 $57.75 42.4  $1.362 54.9 Ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, sheet bars, and 
Joey RD 1948 61.57 42.2 ip 48.9 seamless tube rounds.......... 38,423 11,451 3,537 2,482 2,138 
@ 1949 59.15 03 a 3. Wire rods. .. See eS 27,086 15,784 7,040 10,861 6,035 
; = a 47.3 1.729 53.2 Structural shapes. . 43,223 27,211 18,892 20.714 22.076 
™ 1961: Jan. 81. : : : Plates (sheared and universal) . 145,720 106 ,677 128 ,880 142,606 108 , 306 
y Feb. 82.65 47.5 1.740 65.7 Track spikes s 
i 1 Mar. 82.90 47.4 1.749 57.4 Bars: ees a ; eo eo a 
i April, = 84.13 = = os Hot-rolled............ 103,346 109,706 74,741 111,440 98, 444 
% May 84.38 . . 58. Cold-finished . . 44,341 38,452 24,450 41,021 26, 787 
20 june 83.99 47.4 1.772 59.6 Concrete reinforcing ids 
2 July 81.70 = 46.5 1.757 60.5 Tool steel. .... 342 257 128 133 142 
4 Aug. 85.35 47.0 1.816 53.9 Pipe and tubes: 
1 Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics Butt weld..... 115,468 } ) ) 
i Lap weld. 13.132 | 138,827 | 127,905 | 181,748 | 169,395 
4 Electric weld. 2,103 { 
. eaeens. ‘ie ; 1,393 | } 
onduit. . . ptakaue 34,367 48,949 32,887 ieeikouo eee 
8785 INDUSTRIAL TRUCK SHIPMENTS wi Mechanical and pressure tubing 5,577 8,373 7,329 11,429 839 
D, : — No. * ire: 
noe Electric Powered—No. of Units Drawn............. ad 56,643 57,129 62,254 78,443 66 , 060 
Year Totai © Domestic Export Nails and staples. ‘ 429 847 538 587 428 
1935 925 850 75 Black plate. ordinary. . 1,781 4,277 2,984 8,207 4,359 
1936 1,250 1,185 85 Tin and terneplate: 
o "340 "670 ~Ss«170 Electrolytic... 2 1,544 1.017 303 869 568 
1939 oes ae 910 170 Hot-rolled sheets rata 245,313 ©: 230, 652 134,111 173.724 162, 568 
. . Coated sheets... .. ‘ 31,453 24,856 19.101 33,525 24.831 
ers 1941 3,095 2,830 260 Electrical sheets and strip. . 436,614 450 893 342,528 582.995 485.442 
1842 4,570 4,370 205 Enameling sheets....... ‘ 2,744 3,606 1,342 5,174 3,229 
"1 1943 4,490 4,285 215 Hot-rolled strip... . 78 885 81,159 54,235 76,252 56.961 
1944 4,775 4,380 395 Cold-rolled strip... 42,530 94,118 69 085 189,768 98,871 
n 1945 a 3,850 3,625 225 — bs ; 76 236 3 
? xles 8 
1 1946 2,870 2,715 160 
s 17 4,130 2585 570 All other 140 vee - 
18 ' = 
1949 > B01 2’ 251 350 Total— steel products 1,595,520 1,594,700 1,209,027 1,836 .632 1,529,282 
m8 1950 cece 2.486 322 a _—— 
WON ii caatnicecnwias 4,537 4,001 536 Source: American Iron & Steet Institute 
* Nine months. 


Source: Electrical Industrial Truck Assn. 


A list of important trade associations and technical societies in 
the metalworking field begins on p. 478. A special section on 
defense controls starts on p. 327. It contains a digest of "M” 
orders and CMP regulations, plus a directory of controls officials. 
"Defense Controls Guide" starts on p. 327. 


se 
28.35. ~.82..38e= 












































Data) 
CONVEYING EQUIPMENT INDEX 
PS Average Sales 1935 to 1948 = 100 
rs Index Year Index 
‘ ' 191 1940..... 114 
if 154 1941... 186 600 esi 
ue 4 1942... 287 hassgeMedesalsingal 
/ 47 1943 282 
500 }—+_+-_}- —— 
. 44 1944. 255 "7 
1934 64 1945... 288 400 |. CONVEYING EQUIPMENT _|_ 
mm | 1935 7 1948... 348 INDEX 
: 6 104 1947 458 
475 } 133 1948 522 
a4 ' : 86 1949 469 
} 1939 , 96 1950... 409 
4 1951° 546 
107 = 100 
0 * Nine months, 
z Source: Conveyer Equipment Mfrs. Assn. Oo sill 
# 1930 1932 1934 1936 1938 1940 1942 1944 1946 1948 
251 
609! 
Data 


a — 
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Machine tool exports in dollar volume by 
destination and dollar volume by types 


MACHINE TOOL EXPORTS 
By Types—In Thousands of Dollars 





1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 1943 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 




































































1951" 
Engine Lathes Including Tool Room.| 1,369) 2,825) 3,649) 6,644) 6,534] 16,025|{ 13,094) 12,939 { 23,056 { 19,377] 7,918) 8,872) 7,707) 6,335) 6,603] 3,694) 25% 
Bench Lathes... . ai Mecca sae + nsdn sila n oes.c cb es cette ee ane Gh tea te ci EOE oo 764) 1,423) 2,332) 1,269) 1,119 642) 
Turret Lathes Including Vertical... 881] 1,847) 3,839] 5,986) 7,486] 17,844|/ 18,162] 21,824) 33,997) 10,829] 2,576 793) 2,824 811] 1,977) 1,988) 1.0% 
SRE re TD THIN IES. 0 aa cl ovics sc Bow eckeuhitandacsll-naeostiecunastllls eexnavllss<saoskeas ee ttsscce 1,893} 4,070} 3,888) 2,299) 1,879) 2.01 % 
Automatic Chucking and Between- 

Centers Lathes... eb Vs + 6000 he Gave noke reatekeedeens shoes uccneoukn ean ceed aeaenaal 10,407} = 5,821) 2,112) 6,377) 6,798) 1,745) 3,760] 5,438, 3.5 
Polishing and Buffing Machines.....|...... Sen ase si ea igh i Ria a 11,180) 11,649) 1,968} 1,077) 1,229) 2,113] 2,943] 1,272] 1,040 us 
Other Lathes ... 3 945; 1,337) 1,420; 2,166) 3,399) 14,138/|.......]...... 6,910} 9,469) 3,062) 6.171) 5,661) 2,612) 1,241 1% 
Vertical Boring and Turning BED ov sicac th aside cc tae acetaaceca 10,139 7,495) 4,445 7,858} 5,820) 2,970) 2,459) 1,727) N} 2, 420 
Other Boring Machines Including 

SE css chnaetienns -| 1,061) 1,801) 2,362) 3,628) 5,248) 10,112/|.......J....... 5,607} 6,040) 4,680) 3,309} 3,110) 1,727] 2,176] 2, 1313 
Tapping and Threading Machines.. ||... saan spears oeaae cate caeembady 4,650} 1,062 912) 1,375) 1,519) 1.566) 2,809) 2 1,508 
Automatic Screw Machines, Bar. . 1,391} 2,236] 3,759) 4,392) 6,605) 20,036)\ 17,657) 16,137) 17,579] 15,706 763) 2,258) 3,288) 2,905) 5,372 2.521 
Knee and Column Type Milling 

Machines Spek Chiesa sea Sab 962} 1,168) 3.599) 4,629) 6.689) 15,191; 19,668) 17,326) 13.921 2,990} 2,533) 7,618] 4,813) 2,701) 3,925) 2,958) 1,13 
Other Milling Machines...........| 2,005 2,458] 3,639] 9.955] 12,563| 23,.831| 27,865| 18,751) 24,499 14,547] 5,376) 10,868) 8,569) 5,487) 4,175) 5,170) 3,99 
Gear Cutting Machines ; 1,441) 2,126) 2,606) 3,106) 3,988) 7,681 3,985 1,765 6,024) 4,379) 3,225) 3,633) 6,221) 4,976) 4,741) 5,381) 2.99 
Sensitive Drilling Machines, Except 

Rh oa ce ons hex c can eekeAe ot es vépgGeeeek oan he ea kaetaee 3,690 2,824 1,911 677; 1,129) 1,065) 1,539) 1,098) 1,010 uM 
Radial Drilling Machines.......... 173 226 606 864 977| 3,026 1,562 1,557) 3,587 2,998} 3,002} 3,766) 2,404) 1,107 be) ee 
Other Drilling Machines see 1,730} 2,321) 2,527) 2,824) 3,147] 10,245) 6987 5,669 6,211 1,646} 1,299) 2,557) 3,313) 1.346) 1,672) 2,439) 93 
SD cnpake dh inaswssuk eee 577 449} 1,050) 2, 4,020 969 1,924 4,246 2,190} 8,891) 6,235) 4,489) 2,511) 1,609) 1,788) 1,290, «% 
Shapers... sbkas< sake ek was d sips) mn aienas AeRE eee 2,469 3,298 3,243 1,731} 1,713] 3,162) 2,109) 1,183 934 557; 582 
Surface Grinders..... ease 934) 1,081) 1,746) 2,769) 2,559) 5,600 5,450 5,587 5,429 4,218} 1,869) 3,468) 3482) 2,003) 2,543) 1,962) 97 
External Grinders........ ee 890} 1,039) 1,568) 4,082) 3,963) 7,136 5,824 3,660) 9,214 5,682; 2.810) 3,412) 3,183) 1,217) 3,590} 3,605) 14% 
Internal Grinders ae 1,088; 1,259) 2,451) 3,990) 4,218) 8, 3,294 3,000 5,614 2,934) 1,554) 1,972) 2,673) 1,195] 2,360) 1,871) 1,253 
Tool and Cutter, and Universal bint bee eos sak ie Laan eee kanes icp cobbles sis cumeyevodasamen tes 2,409) 3.281) 3,865) 2,069) 2,295) 2,032) 102 

Cylindrical Grinders...:........ 1,236; 1,552) 2,002) 3,267; 3,891) 7,927 5,999 5,475 7,998 7,167 763} 2,090) 1,923) 1,339) 1,130) 1,057) 7% 
Gear Tooth Grinders 5 cies kan CPE SReee +6 Cn icaaan nen daar seen EIas ae ocdeanahioat 989 1,725 185} 1,658 493 151 273 134) 4 
Honing and Lapping NG i Ne onc ck eceabele Ay is 1 oeCRLeR cael an caecchiseatauic.s< eae 1,435 668 558 525 745 427 901 995} 1,151 
Thread Grinding Machines.........|.. ie , seaad ; vada 3,528} 3,631 331 462 346 137 335 447, 185 
Other Grinding Machines ; 688; 1,088) 1,623) 3,417) 5,478) 12,494 7,586); 14,332) 15,251 6,969) 4,095} 3,870) 4,655) 3,338) 2,247) 1,523) 99 
Horizontal Boring Drilling and 

I ENIOIID, 5 aoe Gndile sind ca Gie Wek phone be Lines eu Cle OMENa Oana ER iuas ks eeeen cee 6,602} 10,970) 4,105) 7,010) 2,875) 2,426) 3,689) 3,317) 1,96 
Other Gear Honing and Finishing | 

Machines = olks sNUSEUES Ue SHURA eneNERe Reb Eaek ste eke UEb eke sncdbucesés 160 aeeees 335, ae 1,263 918 397 653) 7 
Broaching Machines............... ; beta chan lh Goes Mpehue eke Meees Tomas ibis rai 2,137 1,073 377 1,336 554) 1,288) 1,627; 91 
All Other Machine Tools.......... seas 5 Peeavincee’ neeRveeens peter 4,718} 3,423) 2,845) 2, 799 4,482} 3,256] 2,188] 1,755, 90 

Total. ... : setae 17,382| 24 054) 3 38 as 64,516| 79 767 185, 554 "166, 533) 157, 534 "237, 122 163,599) 78,487) 110, 036 105,328 62,806 72,621 66,493) rT 
aia a MACHINE TOOL EXPORTS 
By Country of Destination—In Dollars 
; ’ 
1928 | 1929 1938 | 1931 1932 | 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 

— | aioe sani — senna — - — —_ eS S| NS cee — | —————— | ——————_—_ | ——--- 
France gbkieen 2,886,662 | 3,592,614 | 1,992,599 759,537 §26,257 405,427 | 1,975,837 | 1,451,995 | 1,400,987 | 3,466,243 | 4,287,101 | 15,769,287 
Germany 1,715,764 1,362,332 587,683 793,569 72,836 221,762 398,234 272,731 85,174 167,425 901,531 489,497 
Italy 669,615 1,141,937 590,466 356,591 252,761 282,415 496,933 | 3,165,623 1,165.769 1,244,058 748,165 513,992 
Poland and Danzig 71,765 72,163 52,938 21,776 320,265 113,927 235,930 264,479 574,272 | 1,114,347 724,892 
Russia 823,545 | 1,531,371 | 7,216,773 | 11,678,155 | 1,952,753 343,299 | 2,255,441 | 4,563,153 | 7,250,277 | 4,701,116 | 24,216,444 | 14,327,013 
Sweden 427,075 897,584 376,004 165,646 23,883 62,570 325,710 526,722 593,672 | 1,008,294 672,932 851,859 
United Kingdom. . 2,435,193 | 3,961,339 | 2,559,999 | 2,295,564 | 1,469,589 | 1,115,904 | 2,676,245 | 3,086,682 | 7,533,053 | 10,900,900 | 6,990,255 | 19,891,828 
All Other Europe 2,038,274 | 1,779,379 | 1,183,099 289,675 187,220 149,008 338,399 537,530 | 1,111,733 | 2,049,471 | 2,529, = 2,318,372 
Canada 2,780,950 | 2,358,537 | 1,442,128 680,868 699,615 197,290 483,045 518,641 | 1,254,268 | 2,951,367 | 1,472,015 | 2,548,717 

All Other North and Central 

America 281,997 311,625 316,326 68 896 47177 67.574 142,267 251,185 452,898 333,942 170,936 352,783 
South America 751.245 608,346 720,826 80,060 43,988 86,087 197,945 351,886 352,199 612,980 743,017 478,07! 
Japan ; 496,368 570,295 654,805 159,614 801,893 1,025,236 | 2,188,601 1,635,837 | 2,604,994 | 8,976,817 | 18,501,722 | 18,063,0% 
All Other Asia 257,049 378,425 292,457 135,613 47,426 55.714 308,301 426,496 323,156 678,676 1,180,789 | 2,682,502 
Oceania. Peis ‘ 186,609 195.240 123,676 26,332 24 967 35,175 155.486 179,819 230,699 485,955 606,130 538,140 
Africa........ ; baa 125,329 100,373 86,379 27,949 18,104 30,971 90,654 149,158 230,725 293,347 380.880 239,368 

Grand Total wseeseeeeeses| 15,957,440 | 18,861,560 | 18,043,220 | 17,571,067 | 6,190,269 | 4,407,410 | 12,078,037 | 17,389,095 | 24,912,911 | 38,537,642 | 64,628, 143 79,818,943 

1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951" 
France....... es 26,076,868 Be Bicnss vandeeee Lseeeeeike keene 2,370,233 | 26,393,443 | 11,620,848 | 6,449,691 | 9,061,505 | 13,054,119 unt 
Germany....... sibs babe Mie canis kn REESE 6b ha aiRe bCe SOREN RA nacise EOS senna 544,661 746,808 35,673 | 2,423,223 1,671,466 pad 
DS take at ee cami RE £s'v vincnn theses vinudereceksonannamanabdaks 258 35,184 456,147 | 2,570,124 | 13,010,953 | 15,570,267) 6,06! we 
Poland and Danzig...........].... “es ci ; crea ie Sade saa 4,159,570 | 4,807,640 | 2,818,237 5 eee 
TIN ci wis a angubekiionikewon 12,332,013 | 3,679.052 | 35,577,260 |119,586,711 |122,228,745 | 54,165.818 | 33,437,984 | 15,442,605 | 1,804,652 110,000 |... ; wr 
Sweden _... : 7 413,495 7.316 384,781 4,668,897 | 7,730,980 | 2,147,573 | 2,485,968 1,814,040 pny 
United Kingdom. ......... . . .|109,008,169 |104,745.018 | 71,784 784 | 68,925.396 | 19,374,755 | 4,809,862 | 3,938,382 | 6,536,347 7,923,881 | 6,785,472 6,536,041 Ho 
All Other Europe ee 1,663,162 58,593 36 378 140.060 64,397 482,400 | 11,740,467 | 17,739,793 | 13,120,488 | 15,056,817 7,640,000 are 

Canada ..| 12,673,371 | 43,433,161 | 29,805,367 | 15,770,581 | 3,994,192 | 4,706,734 | 6,052,670 | 8,218,856 | 6,743,314 8,013,379 8,875,768| 7,538, 
All Other North and Central . 020 
SOUR, sn ccnusnannccd ace’ 377,545 648,701 342,490 831.984 | 2,041,556 | 2,902,907 | 4,070,539 | 3,893,703 | 2,342,739 | 2,336,305 2,457,545 ‘a 
South America............... 1,027,104 | 1,690,849 658,992 | 4,424,132 | 3,681,161 | 4,313,313 | 8,951,945 | 13,784,469 | 8,967,120 | 5,367,279 3,235,066) 3 aT 
Japan soeeessecns soit Se 162,174 |... ba Bes oes é 137,010 207 43,956 201,763 Lay 
All Other Asia................ 1,432,092 | 39,383,522 | 4.138166 | 6,722,170 | 7,180,524 | 2,210,113 | 3,357,220 | 8,186,094 | 4,529,586 | 6,355,284 3,128,913 95 ‘gt 
Oceania.....................] 4,055,689 | 5,907,428 | 12,634,105 | 17,704,485 | 1,472,925 536,400 385,842 | 3,395,267 | 1,121,707 | 1,102,687 772,790 oie 
Africa. ... se eeeeeses| 1,077,542 | 2,262,611 | 2,556,816 | 3,016,273 | 3,560,855 | 1,704,048 | 2,198,031 | 2,631,610 | 1,939,677} 1,138,020 621,205 = 
Grand Total ee 185,717,037 | 166,533,438 | 157,534,358 |237,121,792 | 163,599,140 | 78,486, 887 110,035,671 | 105,328,177 | 62,806, 037 72,620,513 "66,493,115 **36,961,024 
mae 

* Seven months. **includes $867,884 destination not evailable Source: Dept. of Commerce and National Machine Tool Builders Ass". 
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Protective coatings for maintenance . . . 
Color preferences . . . Causes of corrosion. 





MAIN CAUSES OF DAMAGE BY CORROSION 


Responses From 340 Plants, Indicating Moderate or Severe Corrosive Conditions 











. | All 340 Plants 94 Plants Reporting 246 Plants Reporting 
3 Reporting Severe Problem Moderate Problem 
| eee reenenereneee ene ee ares eee -_ G 
{ 
Damage Caused By Pet of Pct of Pet of e 
Number | Total Number Total Number Total an 
sipelsninecpensielanainiaiiaraieninilles ised aishaegelacaitelaialll 
Water Immersion sone 58 17.0 16 17.0 42 17.0 
Condensation aw me 144 42.3 40 42.5 104 422 
Brine enask 12 3.5 10 10.6 2 0.8 
| Acid Fumes..... 5 178 52.4 76 80.8 102 41.4 
Acid Solutions. . . 5 aeeeeeee 110 32.3 50 53.2 60 24.4 
| Alkali SED. . aches chee tae 62 18.2 25 26 6 37 18.0 
| ae 5accenean tee 78 22.9 25 26.6 63 21.6 
ie Weather. . recasn 222 65.3 40 42.5 182 73.9 
| coins sn awe | "1 3.2 2 2.1 8 3.6 
| 


| 
| 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS FOR MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 
Breakdown of 1950 Consumption of 172,840 Gallons As Reported by Type by 226 Mealworking Plants 




















| Protective Coatings Used In 1950 (Gal.) 
No. Plants < sa PEMA oo 
Govt. Giving Number — i 
Ind. Gal. Workers In Oil-Base No. Oil-Base Synthetic Asphalt ~ 
Code Description of Industry Groups Figures These Plants Modifying Resins | Resin-Modified Resin Lacquer Tar-Base Base ‘\ 
19 Ordnance Manufacturers 5 4,600 1,450 745 | 50 95 5,215 
25 Metal Furniture....... 6 2,371 350 120 50 ; 620 
i 331 Stee! Mills 13 32,844 3,928 29,779 120 | 2,250 8,780 
332 Iron and Stee! Foundries 12 16,027 | 325 9,105 2,440 
335 Nonferrous Mills | 8 5,083 | 100 2,280 561 9,992 100 
{ 339 Other Producers (Metal | 8 2,710 165 5,000 535 
i 34 Fabricated Metal Products 67 29,903 5,629 1,202 1,567 1,549 4,655 
i 35 Machinery Manufacturers 56 48,241 2,292 945 1,130 1,265 21,900 
i 36 Electrical Equipment... 19 14,928 1,245 210 795 50 781 
37 Transportation Equipment | 17 26,459 535 145 100 975 775 
38-39 Instruments and Miscellaneous 15 9,373 100 130 250 125 1,425 
Totals 226 192, 539 15,954 44,826 4,623 21,301 47,226 
19 Ordnance Manufacturers 5 4,600 50 ; 495 110 8,210 
25 Metal Furniture... 6 2.371 117 765 10 2,032 
331 Steel Miils 13 32,844 850 565 2,144 450 48 , 866 - 
332 Iron and Steel Foundries | 12 16,027 50 1,780 40 13,740 
335 Nonferrous Mills 8 5,083 175 1,433 15,200’ 29,841 
339 Other Producers (Metal) 8 2,710 332 555 3 6,587 
34 Fabricated Metal Products 67 29,903 900 830 2,728 1,424 20,484 
35 Machinery Manufacturers 56 48,241 475 919 2,470 416 31,812 
36 Electrical Equipment 19 14,928 230 571 30 3,912 
37 Transportation Equipment 17 26,459 20 430 1,340 6 4,326 
38-39 Instruments and Miscellaneous 15 9,373 60 685 255 3,030 
si a is * ; tial nen itnitinphiebieminens spies etiam —_ 
Totals 226 192, 539 2,355 4,333 14,536 17, 686 172,840 











* In Group 335 “Other Coatings” the 15,200 gal figure includes 15,000 gal reported as “rust preventive paint.” 





PREFERENCES IN COLORS | THE IRON AGE PRODUCT SURVEYS 


For Industrial Protective Coatings* 





No.of | [he product survey data published on this and the following two pages | 
Colors Votes were compiled by the market research division of THE IRON AGE. They | 
Gray #2 were selected for publication here from among a number of such surveys 
Green 71 on the basis of general reader interest. Additional data on these prod- 
ee a uct surveys may be obtained from the market research division. 
White 43 7 
Yetew 4 Sources of data for the surveys were representative metalworking ' 
Light Gray 12 companies. Where quantities reported in a sample were expanded to 
— 3 yield an industry estimate, expansion factors were used for the various 
Prana Vaitoly ot Golera? industry groups. The factors were arrived at by dividing the number of 
Yes 137 production workers in the industry by the number of production workers | 
Didn't Answer 11 in reporting plants. In cases where the sample was not considered | 
sis, ~ “plapenanera arenamsaee 282 large enough, no effort has been made to project an industry total on 
TO oan: - the basis of the sample. Data on metal cleaning, finishing and testing, 


— etc., in this issue is from the revised IRON AGE Basic Marketing Dato. | 


* Based on responses from 340 plants 
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MA AND 
PRODUGY DATA 


Use of gearmotors and speed reducers. 
Analysis of the extent of usage of paper 
packaging by the metalworking industry. 


GEARMOTORS AND SPEED REDUCERS IN METALWORKING 
in-plant Use in 458 Manufacturing Plants in 1951. Analysis of Replies by 2-digit product groups 

















Use Gearmotors and Fixed-Ratio Speed Reducers Use Variable Speed Reducers 
Govt. 
ind. No. of Use Either Pct of Use Use Fixed | No. of | No. of Pct of 
Code Description of Industry Groups Replies Type Plants Using Gear-Motors | Speed Reducers Replies | Plants Using | Plants Using 
| | | 
19 Ordnance Equipment....... 9 | 8 | 89 8 7 8 7 88 
95 | Metal Furniture............ 12 | 12 100 11 12 1" 10 91 
33 Primary Metals.............. 115 114 99 | 106 114 110 oe 80 
44 Fabricated Metal Products... . 128 116 90 95 112 119 94 79 
35 Machinery Manufacturers Omitted | | 
36 Electrical Equipment......... 80 76 95 69 69 74 64 86 
37 Transportation Equipment. . 70 67 96 51 63 67 61 | 91 
38 Instruments, Photo Equipment 16 | 15 | 94 13 13 16 13 81 
39 Miscellaneous Metal Products 28 27 96 24 24 32 29 91 
Totals 458 435 | 95 377 414 437 366 | 84 
} 












































ralt 
) 
215 
620 
780 
440 
100 
535 
es PAPER PACKAGING IN THE METALWORKING INDUSTRY 
+4 1950 Dollar Purchases As Reported by 204 Plants. Analysis of Replies by 3-Digit Product Groups 
425 oe r o = : a i al a carne nema nins 
| 
226 Corrugated Boxes | Fibre Boxes | Kraft Bags Kraft Paper | Totals 
Govt et Te ‘west ae oe en ani oe - 
210 Ind No. of | Value of | No.of | Value of Ne.ef | Vatue of No.of | Valueof || No of Value of 
32 Code Descr'ption of Industry Groups Reolies | Purchases Replies Purchases | Replies| Purchases | Replies) Purchases Replies | Purchases 
366 ash ———_—_-—__—— -—— am | a 
740 
341 251 Metal Household Furniture. . zw $847 .800 2 $45,000 5 $153 .000 _ $54.700 8 | $1.109.500 
87 252 Metal Office Furniture 5 $463,200 | 1 $15,000 | 3 $22,700 4 $25. 700 | 5 $526. 600 
: B=) eros Ee | i | a8 i | oini 
12 teel Mills ’ | . | | | : 
12 339 Wire Drawing | 2 $5,400 | 1 $25,000 2 $3,850 2 $24,500 || 3 $53. 759 
26 341 | Tin Cans | 1 | — $150,000 | i ieaigcd naan 1 $152 090 
130 4 342 Hand Tools. Hardware : rey $334,900 | 2 $7,250 5 $31,600 | 13 $84 5590 || 17 $453 .300 
43 Heating Apparatus | 7 $335,300 | 1 $350 2 $15,000 | 5 $20. 500 7 $371 .150 
40 344 Fabricated Metal Products 5 | $14,600 4 $825 || 7 $15 425 
346 Stampings 8 $622 000 1 $25,000 2 $55,000 | 3 $21 500 || 8 $723 509 
—— ‘ 347 Lighting Fixtures 3 $365 .000 Su $2.009 | 3 $337 .000 
348 | Wirework, Springs. ... = $90.000| 1 $30,000 sa eT $4000 || 3 $124.000 
349 Bolts, Nuts, Screw Products 9 $361 .580 | 3 $418. 767 | | 2 $10 200}; 10 | $799 547 
351 Internal Combustion Engines 2 $225 .000 | 1 $10,000 1 $590 i g. | $235,590 
352 Agricultural Machinery . 3 $25.000 1 $900 1 $50 | 2 $550 || 3 a po 
354 Metalworking Machinery * @ $12.000 | Bred $1. 590 ei $13. 500 
| tee | 6 | se7e.2s0 | : ew $7 500 || 8 | $2a5780 
umps, owers } ° | | } < 
# A 357 Office and Store Machines..... 12 $322 .000 | 2 | $5,000 | 3 $5,575 | tn $9,750 | 12 $342,325 
¢ 358 Household Machines........ 21 $1,059 600 6 | $253,700 5 $22,500 14 $29. 340 22 $1,379.140 
y : 359 Machinery Parts 2 $35 000 2 $20.000 2 $33 000 2 $30 000 
; 7 | 361 Electrical Industrial Equipment. . 12 $484 100 2 $103,500 1 $1,000 9 $8,100 12 $593,700 
362 Electrica! Appliances ; 1 $50 090 ; . ‘ owe a» | $59. 000 
; 363 Insulated Wire and Cable 1 $250 .000 1 $300 .000 1 $550,990 
R 364 a Eaulpmont for Vehicles 4 oins'tae a $11,000 : Bo a 
Jd) ectric be 3 . iad | { 
366 Conmuenlantion Equipment 7 $361 090 3 $12,659 5 | $17,250 on $399,900 
369 Miscellaneous Electrical Products 3 $65 500 es $8,000 1 12 2 | st 709 3 | $72 40 
ore ircraft and Parts < : | 
) 81 Engineering Instruments 4 $37.770 3 $5 409 4 $43 170 
; Me oye Control Instruments 5 = = 2 $2,590) : = noe 
5 Y Sue ptical Instruments 1 3,000 sues . 
384 Surgical and Dental Instruments 9 $105 .000 3 $7,500 4 $6,300 9 $8. 309 9 $127,100 
3 Phetographic Equipment 3 $55,000 1 $25; 3 $2.509 3 $57 525 
39 Musical Instruments 1 $8,000 1 $300 1 $700 1 $9 090 
, a Toys and Children's Vehicles 11 $841 .000 1 $8,090 6 $50, 259 11 $899 250 
39 Mechanical Pencils 2 $65. 000 1 $2,000 1 $500 1 $5,000 2) 72.500 
: Costume Jewelry 1 $240 . ‘ 1 | $: 40 
3 Brushes Gaskets 1 $75 000 1 $5.000 1 $4,000 1 $5.009 1 | $89 090 
#9 Miscellaneous Metal Goods 4 $147,500 1 $750 4 $38. 339 a $156 550 
Total $Reports.....................| 195 | $9,318,240| 37 $997,867 | 42 $331,100 | 133 $871,013 || 204 | $11,518,222 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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USE OF PAINT FOR FINISHING METAL PRODUCTS 
Estimate of Consumption in 1950 by the Metalworking Industry for Application on Shipped Products Only* 

















GALLONS OF ENAMELS, LACQUERS, VARNISHES, ETC. USED 























| Govt. - 2 
ind. Cescription of Industry Groups Air-Drying Baking Other ai Alab 
Code Enamels Enamels Lacquer Varnish Japan Paint Totals Ariz 
- on - ——- —- oe ——- i Ark: 
| Cali 
19 ORDNANCE 132,300 7,000 onde issn 139, a Cole 
- —— —|--— - — — —— ————|— —_——— os 
Deli 
25 METAL FURNITURE 55,130 4,059 099 622,093 218,843 45,903 27,225 5,028 293 Dist 
————<—_$ ————_____—_ ioe _ . _ —_|— —— —_—_|—__—_—_——__|—- . Flor 
Geo 
331 Steelworks and Rolling Mills 58,485 80,514 71,463 705 , 582 150 558.173 1,474,367 \dab 
332 Iron and Steel Foundries 11,071 99 95,452 66 3,359 173,745 283,792 ir 
335 Nonferrous Rolling Mills 42,780 129, 200 2,017 eas are 3,627 177,624 Ind 
336 Nonferrous Foundries aay 9,947 4,314 12,240 26,501 low 
3391 Iron and Steel Forgings 1,160 88,145 8,555 2,134 580 100,574 Kar 
3393 Welded and Heavy-Riveted Pipe 19, 380 30,005 88 , 230 : 47,260 184,875 Ker 
3396 Cold Rolling Mills 256 12,480 Soe , 16 12,752 bs 
33- PRIMARY METALS. | 988,132 350, 390 270,081 707,782 3,509 | 795,641 | 2,280,495 Ma 
nad * z acl - ; Siicianiiadthcantes riapetmmali erence mementos a 
Mi 
341 Tin Cans ates 2,718,170 1,166,750 eS UF eee ee 6, 168 565 Mi 
342 Cutlery, Hand Tools, Hardware 128 ,928 588 , 552 759,212 127,168 16,580 14,640 1,635,080 Mit 
343 Heating and Plumbing Equipment 535,533 2,207,304 357,724 +o ' 432,982 430,461 3,964,004 Mi 
344 Fabricated Structural Products 260,640 2,860, 191 53,955 6,300 1,485 4,161,708 7,344,279 Ma 
346 Metal Stampings 299,225 1,103,290 499,940 1,396,905 7,265 19,875 3,326, 500 
347 Lighting Fixtures 9,152 546,078 73,840 MY T. «.0 ccenthonnsclumieateeee 629, 330 
348 Fabricated Wire Products. . 20,219 326 , 760 74,805 61,502 223,321 145,355 851,962 
3491 Metal Shipping Drums 17,955 863,681 178,182 48,439 PRE. Wegcbuy ds oven 1,178, 509 
3492 Safes and Vaults. . : ena a i 63,000 10,500 HERG ES. s a er. 73, 500 
3493 Springs for Vehicles ; SY TE. Gc sc usc aceasta ae 1 taeee * 4,438 93,758 
3494 Bolts, Nuts, Rivets... . aie : ; : i 168 1,008 1,176 Als 
3496 Collapsible Tubes. . . 133,000 ree hss... <pateea bats 176,750 Ar 
3497 Foil 750,000 750,000 Ar 
3499 Miscellaneous Fabricated Metal Products 250 500 750 . 
34- FABRICATED (METAL PRODUCTS ; 1,361,222 11,410,026 Le 3, 969, 326 3,924,219 751,885 4,777,485 26 , 194, 163 . 
sa a saa : a. a ss a . oe octet tare De 
351 Engines and Turbines. ... 60, 280 36 ,608 14,080 8 ae 7,700 118,712 Fh 
352 Agricultural Machinery and Tractors. . 3,702,425 1,334,028 186 , 295 55,147 6,222 88 ,956 6,373,073 Ge 
353 Construction and Mining Equipment 651,710 21,029 34,536 16,363 15,936 90,605 830,179 \d 
354 Metalworking Machinery...... 89,859 24,777 114,460 |..... 137 6,149 235,382 WI 
355 Special Industry Machinery... 184 830 70.596 93.876 18,352 3,293 51,652 422,599 In 
356 General Industrial Machinery 485,663 220,251 99,580 6,692 5,720 200 , 253 1,018, 159 lo 
357 Office and Store Machines. 61,710 331,417 9,280 1,540 6,248 47,388 457, 583 K 
358 Household Machines... . ; 342,325 2,848,917 284 , 608 17,264 21,505 130,460 3,645,079 K 
359 Miscellaneous Machinery Parts 69,760 77,650 122,150 4,475 2,600 69,610 346, 245 7 
35— MACHINERY bie Sie i 5,648, 562 4,965,273 958 ,865 119,877 61,661 692,773 12, ar, ont : 
‘claudia ee ee ee oe Rs Pa a . 
361 Electric Wiring and Industrial Equipment 125,940 1,243,152 366,114 1,174,140 104, 160 54,276 3,067,782 N 
362 Electric Appliances, Not Elsewhere Classified 54,394 664,423 21,722 * 70,560 268,273 9,154 1,088 , 526 N 
363 Insulated Wire and Cable. ... SW Sees 450 ,000 1,734,000 769 014 672,000 omnes iinerenee 3,625,014 N 
364 Electric Equipment for Transportation Vehicles. . .. . 3,576 380,076 192,000 a heaRE chas a0 i ducenk eee 575, 652 N 
365 Electric Lamp Bulbs........... askeReeeakerss dea varie eace pees 10,000 ; ; 100,000 110,000 
366 Communication Equipment ; 80,143 126,175 480.515 2,380 2,450 77,000 768 ,663 
369 Miscellaneous Electrical Products 20,397 15,151 48,691 3,900 beers 6,084 94,223 
36- ELECTRICAL ‘EQUIPMENT... # 734 ,450 4,162,977 ; 1,888 056 ay 922, 980 374,883 246, 514 4% 329, 860 
3711-3 | Motor Vehicles and Bodies 554,663 18,324,319 895,518 3,445 me 120,710 19,898 , 655 
3714 Auto Parts and Accessories. 378,112 1,185,514 440 ,853 17,583 417,530 854, 259 3,293,851 
3715-6 | Trailers ‘ 123,308 178 ,378 94,726 89,075 37,000 |...... ; 522,487 
372 RIMMING sg oo's.sscsiieesnascceicaccsasonaces 181,138 8,640 369,360 SGT Be ve teacs ; 641,088 1,227,783 | 
373 Shipbuilding 3,850 |..... 35,783 2,585 55 908 ,600 950 873 
374 Railroad Equipment................ 26,000 MND) Boas conn cheyecals sokindbics sbeptuns eeu aioe 350, 000 426 ,000 | 
375 PME CINNOD sis c acm anda tiie Ads eecbeecaceeenien nanan a 314,880 44,400 A See SA ie coeece es 360 , 480 | 
379 Miscellaneous Transportation Equipment. . Es 808 b0s canes 9,972 Ae ee 138,114 618,006 
7 -TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 1,596,669 20,061,731 1, 890, 612 280,627 455,785 3,012,771 27,298, 198 
| 
381-2 | Mechanical Control Instruments 44,946 45,262 42,710 492 150 11,445 145 , 005 
383-7 | Other Instruments 7,769 94,475 24,433 1,698 1,152 6,000 135, 527 
38— INSTRUMENTS. . 52,715 139, 737 67, 143 2,190 1,302 17,445 280, 532 
3941 Toys and Games (Metal)... 21,338 398,640 241,395 14,348 33,330 8,580 717,631 
3943 Children’s Vehicles 7,807 397,548 45 000 SM, Eig cas ney Saeeuind 6beeiee 3 453, 730 
3993 Signs and Displays 16,338 576,800 183,400 WET Ee sscsccs 70,000 992,727 
39 Bal.) Balance of 39 Group 29,706 390,373 497,716 eee ib). -. pee deadesanaaeas 921,751 
39- “MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING | (METAL) 75,189 1,763,361 967,511 170,168 34,030 78,580 3,088 , 839 
Quantity Used by eI panne for Product a 
Application 9,657,069 46,912,594 10, 765,937 7,353,686 1,728,958 9,648 434 86 , 066, 678 





* Based on expansion of a sample survey covering 2020 metalworking plants. 
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Metal washing, pickling, electroplating, 


sand blasting, painting, coating, physi- 
cal testing and polishing departments. 









Alabama......+++- 24 
Arizona... ous 1 
Arkansas ore 6 
California * 366 
Colorado 19 
Connecticut 255 
Delaware 6 
District of Columbia 3 
Florida : 14 
Georgia 3 39 
\daho . 3 
illinois < aa 
Indiana 242 
lowa 78 
Kansas ; 30 
Kentucky one 35 
Louisiana 14 
Maine 5 
Maryland 58 
Massachusetts..... 295 
Michigan .. 6530 
Minnesota a 95 
Mississippi 6 
Missouri 124 


Montana 


PICKLING 


Alabama . 14 

Arizona 1 

Arkansas ‘ 2 
California......... 160 
Colorado d 7 
Connecticut 151 

Delaware 3 
District of Columbia 4 
Florida i 4 
Georgia 13 
Idaho 1 
Mlinois 249 
Indiana 109 
lowa 29 
Kansas 8 
Kentucky 18 
Louisiana 3 
Maine 3 
Maryland 26 
Massachusetts 174 
Michigan 204 
Minnesota 25 
Mississippi 1 
Missouri 56 


Montana 











WASHING OR DEGREASING 


Nebraska. . 7 23 
Nevada........... ; 
New Hampahire.. 22 
New Jersey. . 272 
New Mexico... .. ‘ 
New York......... 625 
North Carolina..... 24 
North Dakota. . 
head e ses 686 
Oklahoma......... 24 
ee 20 
Pennsylvania...... 437 
Rhode Island. ..... 100 
South Carolina..... 5 
South Dakota...... 1 
Tennessee... ¥e 36 
NS 95 4e'eh anes 70 
Utah.. cabxiees 3 
Vermont.......... 10 
CE ie nekeeny 20 
Washington........ 21 
West Virginia...... 22 
Wisconsin......... 215 
Wyoming.......... 
Total......... 6606 





Nebraska...... 
Nevada. ; 
New Hampshire. ... 
New Jersey. 

New Mexico....... 
New York 

North Carolina... 
North Dakota 
Ohio.... 
Oklahoma......... 
Oregon.... of 
Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina. 
South Dakota... 
Tennessee..... 
Texas.. 
Utah ; 
Vermont... . 
Virginia . 
Washington........ 
West Virginia...... 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming... 

Total 


ELECTROPLATING 

Alabama.... 6 Nebraska.... 8 

Arizona Nevada. .. ‘ 
Arkansas ; 4 New Hampshire... 15 
California 154 New Jersey....... 165 

Colorado 4 New Mexico. ounce 
Connecticut 190 New York con ae 
Delaware 2 North Carolina... .. 7 

District of Columbia 4 North Dakota...... 
Florida 4 Ohio... ee ae ° 303 
Georgia 21 Oklahoma......... 8 
'dano i ia ss pols 2 
Hlinois 298 Pennsylvania... 212 
ndiana 114 Rhode Island...... 71 
lowa ; 32 South Carolina..... 1 
Kansas 8 South Dakota... .. es 
Kentucky 14 ~—s- Tennessee... 1 
Louisiana 1 Weiveusecreetse 17 
Ma n > ae 3 
aryland 23 Vermont... 5 
Massachusetts 174 Virginia. so 
Michigan 222  Washington.... 9 
Ht sota 36 = West Virginia...... 1 
ississippi 1 Wisconsin... . ‘ 85 
Missouri 56  Wyoming.......... 1 
Montana Total . 2,675 
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SAND BLASTING 


Alabama...... 
Arizona... 
Arkansas... . ‘aia 
California......... 
Colorado 
Connecticut. 
Delaware... 
District of Columbia 
Florida. : 
Georgia........... 
Idaho Tienes 
IHinois. . 

Indiana. . . 

i iiisiundantas 
RS 
Kentucky.......... 
Louisiana...... 
Maine.... 
Maryland 
Massachusetts. . 
Michigan... eee 
Minnesota......... 
Mississippi... 
Missouri. . 
Montana. . . 


PAINTING 


Alabama..... 
Arizona. . . 
Arkansas. 
California. . 
Colorado. .... 
Connecticut. . . 
Delaware... 
District of Columbia 
Florida. .. 
Georgia 
Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa 
Kansas.... 
Kentucky......* 
Louisiana..... 
Maine.... 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan. . 
Minnesota. . 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


All Data on This Page Were Obtained from THE 





31 Nebraska. . 
4 Nevada. . 
3 New Hampehire.. 
212 New Jersey... ‘ 
17 New Mexico... .... 
129 New York ai 
NN North Carolina. 
1 North Dakota. 


14 Ohio... 
24 Oklahoma. ... 
2 enis sts 


354 Pennsylvania. . 
169 Rhode Island. .. 
60 South Carolina 
21 South Dakota. 

21 Tennessee... 


16 Texas... 

12 Utah...... 

35 Vermont. ... ’ 
199 We cwavaadvese 


338 Washington. ... 
49 West Virginia. 


2 Wisconsin... 
91 Wyoming.... 
2 Pace 


AND LACQUERING 
49 Nebraska.... 
4 Nevada 


13 New Hampshire 
558 Now Jersey 
37 New Mexico 
266 New York 
10 North Carolina 
8 North Dakota. 


35 Ohio.. 
71 Oklahoma 
4 Oregon.... 


975 Pennsylvania 

348 Rhode Island 
131 South Carolina 
62 South Dakota 
61 Tennessee 


21 Texas... 

20 Utah... 

90 Vermont 
390 Virginia 


633 Washington 
156 West Virginia. 
13 Wisconsin 
207 Wyoming 
3 Total 
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METAL, CLEANING, FINISHING AND TESTING 
Departments Operated by U. S. Metalworking Plants Employing 20 or More Plant Workers 


19 
48 
































343 
1 
8,066 


IRON AGE Bas 


MA 


GALVANIZING 
Alabama.......... 1 
Arizona... 1 
California. ....... 63 
Colorado . 3 
Connecticut. . 36 
Delaware.... 1 
District of Columbia 1 
Florida... . 4 
Georgia... 8 
Idaho 1 
Hlinois.... 85 
Indiana. .... 42 
lowa...... 17 
Kansas. ... : 
Kentucky 7 
Louisiana. .. 4 
Maine...... 4 
Maryland 21 
Massachusetts 64 
Michigan. . 60 
Minnesota... 18 
Mississippi. . 3 
Missouri . . 31 
Montana 


PHYSICAL 

ee 16 
Ee ‘ 
Arkansas.......... 1 
California......... 138 
Colorado. ......... 9 
Connecticut. . 89 
Delaware.... 8 
District of Columbia 2 
Florida. . i 4 
Georgia. . 1 
Idaho 

Ilinois 278 
Indiana....... 112 
BM esccees 27 
Kansas... . 14 
Kentucky. ... 17 
Louisiana... . 4 
Maine. ... 4 
Maryland tat 25 
Massachusetts..... 119 
Michigan. . 199 
Minnesota... 30 
Mississippi . . 2 
Missouri 54 
Montana 3 


OR TINNING 


Nebraska.......... 
Nevada... ; 
New Hampshire.... 
New Jersey........ 
New Mexico. 
New York. oat 
North Carolina. 
North Dakota. . 
ee 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania ; 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee. . 
Texas... 
Utah... .. 
Vermont 
Virginia ‘ 
Washington... . 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin. ... 
Wyoming... 

Total. . 


TESTING 


Nebraska... 
Nevada.... 
New Hampshire. . 
New Jersey...... 
New Mexico..... 
New York..... 
North Carolina... .. 
North Dakota... 
Ohio. . as 
Oklahoma. . . 
Oregon 
femamanis ; 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota. . 
Tennessee... 
Texas..... 
_ es 
Vermont. . . 
Virginia... .. 
Washington... .. 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Total 


POLISHING OR BUFFING 


Alabama. 
Arizona 
Arkansas. 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut. 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida. . 
Georgia... 
Idaho 
Ilinois 
Indiana 
lowa. 
Kansas. ... 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri . . 
Montana 


c Marketing Data 
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Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey... 
New Mexico. 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon.... 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee... 
Texas... 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Total 
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936 









18 
10 


. 2,357 
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METALWORKING PLANT STATISTICS 
From U. S. Bureau of The Census 1950 Annual Survey of Manufactures, Listed by Industry Groups 


‘ei iitaiiniatipieiiieaiainiaad | 


























1950 1949 1947 
All Employees Production Workers Standard 
idles illic caida Meets cuit d Error of 
All All 1950 & 1949 
Number Salaries Number Value Employees Employees Estimates 
(average & Wages, (average Man-hours, Wages, Added by (average (average (pet) for 
Govt. for the yr) Total for the yr) Total Total Manufacture | for the yr) for the yr) Columns* 
Ind. Description of industry Groups ae ictiebinenniastiil silted int a fucose ensioeerscgl cneseagpreaatettenant atime tt ieee 
Code 
A B Cc D E F G H A\F |G 
33—PRIMARY METAL He - ¥ 
INDUSTRIES 1,127,674 | $4,157,451 977,450 2,008,705 | $3,400,055 | $7,950,990 1,016, 289 1,157,124; 1) 1) 1 
331 Blast Furnaces & Steel Mills 554, 509 2,057,296 484 , 500 981 , 367 1,713,152 4,101,967 504 , 293 647,364; 1) 1 1 
3311 Blast Furnaces 40,154 139,637 35,357 71,047 115,034 554, 269 36,838 36,937; 1) 1/1 
3312 Steel Works & Rolling Mills 504,051 1,880,092 440,516 892,649 1,569,419 3,431,813 458 , 753 500,799; 1) 1/1 
3313 Electrometallurgical Products 10,304 37,567 8,627 17,671 28,699 115, 885 8,702 9,628; 1) 1/1 
332 fron & Steel Foundries ; 228,444 806,777 203 ,003 426 333 678,418 1,170,743 211,582 267,306 | 3/| 3) 3 
3321 Gray-liron Foundries... 150,121 521,655 135,811 286 , 801 450 455 763,701 138,691 173,776 | 3) 4) 3 
3322 Malleable-tron Foundries , 26,229 95,415 22,973 47,220 78,097 126,997 24,440 29,862; 3/| 4) 3 
3323 Steel Foundries 52,094 189, 707 44,219 92,312 149, 866 280,045 48,451 63,668 | 4) 4) 4 
333 Primary Nonferrous Metals 42,556 148 , 260 36, 296 75,536 121,835 405,883 40,772 42,804; 1) 1) 1 
3331 Primary Copper _ 13,924 48,008 11,999 25,810 39,850 137, 889 13,513 14,629; 1) 1/1 
3332 Primary Lead 4,738 16,007 3,889 8,031 12,359 40,314 5,169 4,663; 1; 1/1 
3333 Primary Zinc ‘ 11, 263 39,975 9,878 20,131 34,163 99,015 11,154 12,424 1 1} 1 
3334 Primary Aluminum 10,663 37,151 8,869 18,215 29,707 105 , 264 8,928 8,919; 1) 1) 1 
3339 Primary Nonferrous Metals, n.e.c. 1,968 7,119 1,661 3,349 5,756 23,401 2,169; 1/1 
3341 Secondary Nonferrous Metals 15,981 59,138 12,337 26,123 38,964 137,660 14,024 18,402; 3)| 4 2 
335 Nonferrous Metal Rolling & Drawing 87,207 323,397 73,146 153,734 255.476 736 ,922 72,077 88,824; 1/| 1/1 
3351 Copper Rolling & Drawing : 50, 663 195,961 42,888 90,580 156 ,593 455,090 43,737 53,867; 1/ 1] 1 
3352 Aluminum Rolling & Drawing 27,303 90,528 22,693 46,781 71,719 208 ,045 22,116 27,365; 1) 1] 1 
3359 Nonferrous Metal Rolling, n.e.c.. 9,241 36,908 7,565 16,373 27,164 73,787 6,224 7,502; 4) 3) 1 
3361 Nonferrous Foundries 65,182 231,180 55,615 111,959 183,129 371,634 56,504 65,342; 2/ 2) 4 
339 Misc. Primary Metal Ind. 133,795 531,403 112,553 233 ,653 409 ,081 1,026,181 117,037 127,082 | 2; 2) 2 
3391 Iron & Steel Forgings 39,481 166 , 303 34,201 69,487 133,044 262 , 232 36,487 36,724] 2/ 2) 3 
3392 Wire Drawing 53,753 200 , 330 44,394 93,424 153,245 420,761 44,404 55,079; 3) 5] 3 
3393 Welded & Heavy Riveted Pipe 19,274 79,213 16,633 33,822 60,418 168 433 18,323 13,144; 3) 4) 3 
3399 Primary Metal Industries, n.e.c.. 21,287 85,557 17,325 36,920 62,374 174,755 17,823 22,136 | 3} 3) 4 
i 34—FABRICATED METAL "i i aa J 
PRODUCTS.. 980,723 | $3,404,061 806 , 801 1,658,280 | $2,523,638 | $6,210,759 872,229 971,461 1} t] 2 
~ 3411 | Tin Cans and Other Tinware 51,611 171,962 44,855 93,814 141,900 342,210 46,744 46,890} 1| 1| 1 
342 | Cutlery, Hand Tools & Hardware 153,650 510,623 128, 108 258,972 382,820 919,349 138 , 868 154,168 | 2) 2) 3 
3421 Cutlery 21,305 61,442 18,341 35,424 45,980 126,852 18,616 20,248 |; 3) 3) 6 
3422 Edge Tools 8,328 25,828 7,132 14,021 20,186 46,435 8,828; 9| 9 
3423 Hand Tools, n.e.c. 29,445 100,616 23,275 46 655 69, 235 166 , 063 27,151 35,668 | 4|) 3/7 
3424 Files. . 3,706 11,857 3,189 6,225 9,717 21,811 4,446 | 15 | 10 
3425 Hand Saws & Saw Blades 7,366 27,139 5,861 12,046 20,064 50,310 8,441 5| 4 
3429 Hardware, n.e.c.. . 83, 500 283,741 70,310 144,601 217,638 507,878 75,885 76,537 | 4) 4) 4 
343 | Heating & Plumbing Equip. 135,425 458 , 306 109,651 222,011 338,998 879 , 847 113,325 160.882 | 3/ 2) 3 
3431 Metal Plumbing Fixtures & Fittings 40,846 142,535 34,775 71,593 112,491 257,110 30, 225 34,089} 4/ 3/| 6 
3439 Heating & Cooking Apparatus, n.e.c. 89, 700 298,180 71,220 143 ,323 215,319 589 378 77,377 110,475 | 4) 4) 4 
344 Structural Metal Products 229 , 548 842,923 179,297 370,151 581,777 1,556, 799 212,890 212,379 | 2) 3) 3 
3441 Structural & Ornamental Products. 90,857 343,946 69,846 142,403 227 ,932 710,763 84,283 79,678 | 3) 4) 4 
3442 Metal Doors, Sash, & Trim 25,036 95,747 19,829 42,348 65,850 181,937 19,233 21,079 | 3/| 2) 8 
3443 Boiler Shop Products 63,407 226 , 567 49,086 101, 591 159,953 363 , 368 61,112 68,979} 3) 3/ 3 
3444 Sheet Metal Work 50,248 176 ,663 40, 536 83,809 128,042 300,731 42,643 | 6| 5 
346 | Metal Stamping & Coating 184,730 639, 186 155,915 322, 587 490,104 1,076, 860 162,010 182,983 | 3) 2) 3 
3461 Vitreous Enameled Products 8, 783 23,727 7,806 14,658 18,825 34,848 8,033 12,240} 4) 4 7 
3463 Metal Stampings 139,874 504,977 116,334 242, 267 381,981 841,150 117,454 132,011 3] 3] 3 
3468 Plating & Polishing 2 26,812 83,009 23,879 49, 755 68,619 180,227 |.... 28,223 | 15) 8 
3471 Lighting Fixtures | 46, 281 157,398 37,276 77,249 109 , 234 277 362 43,303 47,696 | &| 6| 5 
i eauanins I nan 
—— =~, aes sz 
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METALWORKING PLANT STATISTICS (CONTINUED) 
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dard —— 
or of 1950 1949 1947 
& 1949 
nates i + “_—. a — enna nenge eee = 
wl All Employees Production Workers Suenderd 
—— way. f Vo? 4 1 oad | All All 1950 & 1949 
16 Number Salaries Number Value Employees Employees Estimates 
(average & Wages, (average Man-hours, Wages, Added by (average (average (pet) for 
, ve for the yr) Total for the yr) Total Total Manufacture | for the ” for the yr) Columns* 
1 Govt. Description of Industry Groups niceties stitial eae) Shite “eet eee aihacmaiiimniabias 
Ind. 
1 “ry Code A B c D E F G H A|F/G 
1} 4 — “ls. Law inne . as = c T 8 ad = — = 
; a Potted Se Products = == i bie at $391 , 987 59, 163 60.647 a J 4 
ails & Spikes j : : ) 0 19,891 3.805 : 
sy 3489 Wirework, n.@.c.. . . 65,048 216,199 56, 295 112,901 169,476 372,096 55,281 56,842; 4) 4) 4 
; 349 | Misc. Fabricated Metal Products. . 111,181 397,112 92,643 194,992 301, 293 766 , 345 95,926 115.916 | 3] 3] 4 
177 - a Drums, & Pails... = re Yo = >i 72,831 aoe 10,915 ; : 7 
44 afes aults. aus ' ° ° 2 a 21,154 3, 3,754 
ty 3493 Steel Springs 7,179 27,555 5,813 12,363 20,455 46 362 7.158 7,760} 2}) 2| 4 
i 3494 Bolts, Nuts, Washers, & Rivets. . . 46 317° 176 504 37,800 82,841 131,314 357,453 42,532 49.235; 4) 4| 4 
dy 3495 Screw-Machine Products 30,096 103,496 25,469 53.776 82,128 184 ,373 22,761 28,492; 5| 5| 15 
dy 3497 Metal Foil. 3,934 13,526 3,227 6,528 10,358 34,091 edad 4,261 6; 6 
ns 
cs ah ae feel Sates ee aa i e - _  s lad eh aes 
35--MACHINERY 1,363,866 | $5,063,008 1,064 , 266 2, 182, 848 $3,609,065 $8, 764, 652 1,295,091 1 45, 323 1 1 1 
2 351 | Engines & Turbines 74,788 276.017 | 86,626 | 107.608 191,339 472,307 73,357 93.084| 2| 2| 2 
1 3511 Steam Engines & Turbines 20.038 80, 223 14,094 28 849 53,168 168 ,934 ; 21,640 | 1 1 
1 3519 Internal-Combustion Engines. . 54,750 195,794 42,532 78,759 138,171 303,373 49,525 71.424 2} 3} 2 
; 352 | Tractors & Farm a. 166 , 258 564,419 131,618 252.778 416,204 1,070,823 171,257 171,435 | 2; 3] 2 
3521 Tractors..... uh ei 79,471 275.791 63.464 120.800 207.191 540,181 80,243 77,317 | 1 1 1 
4 3522 Farm Machinery. udebavee« ‘ 86 , 787 288 ,628 68, 154 131,978 209,013 530,642 91,014 94,118; 4) 4] 4 
? 353 | Construction & Mining Machinery... 96 533 363 014 72,565 152,462 246.140 645,007 93.748 113,871 3; 4] 3 
3 3531 Construction & Mining Machinery. . 69, 856 261.277 53,055 111, 261 179.117 440,180 68,168 84.694; 4) 5| 4 
; 3532 Oil-Field Machinery & Tools. 26,677 101,737 19,510 41,201 67,023 204,827 25, 580 29,177| 4) 4) 4 
; 354 | Metalworking Machinery. . 188 , 558 783.451 149,011 321.667 562,364 1,256 ,387 178,689 214.543 | 2| 2] 3 
3541 Machine Tools. . . 54,747 226,772 41,655 88.644 150.585 316,740 52,384 70.657; 4) 4| 4 
‘7 3542 Metalworking Machinery, n.e.c. 46 656 186, 152 36.064 80,017 129.677 330.070 44,772 64.988; 4) 3)| 4 
3543 Cutting Tools, Jigs, Fixtures, etc... 87,155 370,527 71,392 153,006 282,102 609,577 81,533 88,898; 4) 3)| 5 
re 355 | Special Ind. Machinery, n.e.c.. 186 , 662 701.241 141,708 303.085 484.443 1,099,218 184,724 215.967; 2| 2] 3 
ly 3551 Food Products Machinery. . 29,796 109.231 21,373 44,887 69,902 173,918 29,187 36.839; 3} 3} 7 
3552 Textile Machinery........ 50.492 178 ,039 39,161 86 622 128 675 299,119 49,847 53,583 | 3 4| 4 
13 3553 Woodworking Machinery. . 13,148 48,313 10,065 22.039 31,915 GE Bocas aoe 16.642; 10; 8/.. 
; 3554 Paper-Industries Machinery 12.939 51,054 9.761 20,728 34,279 = eee 17,088 | 5| 8 
3555 Printing-Trades Machinery. . ; 22,298 87,535 16,679 35,477 61.219 141,855 23,512 24,752| 2) 2) 3 
’ 3559 Special Industry Machinery, n.e.c. 57,989 227,069 44,669 93,332 158 453 331,753 55,411 68,063; 4) 5| 7 
356 | General Ind. Machinery. . 183,190 685 939 130,957 269,701 440 466 1,276,725 180 , 267 217,402} 2) 2) 3 
4 3561 Pumps & Compressors. 44,016 155,104 30.500 60,740 99.308 268 416 44,714 84.726; 4) 4) 4 
3563 Conveyors. ies 25,130 95,855 17,376 35, 468 56,354 144,965 25,289 24.578| 4) 7) 7 
3 3564 Blowers & Fans. . 12 018 43.604 8,961 20,682 28.493 78,803 12,940 14,794 | 8| 7) 15 
5 3565 Ind. Trucks & Tractors 12,372 45,807 8,990 19,247 29,716 87,222 11,444 13.974} 5| 5] 9 
4 3566 Power-Transmission Equip. 43,710 168 ,228 34.051 71,016 121,042 278 646 43,607 54.316; 4) 3) 4 
3567 Industrial Furnaces & Ovens 5,853 22,807 3,810 7,351 12,269 37,788 6.341 | 10; 4 
; 3568 Mechanical Stokers. . . 2,801 9,108 2,081 4,026 6,458 16,926 4,111 ona 
4 3569 General Ind. Machinery, n.e.c... 26,984 106 ,639 17,986 36,515 61,677 201 , 501 34,335 | 6] 5 
; 357 | Office & Store Machines 87,090 317,203 72,336 146 039 243,245 542,399 81,192 97.778 | 1 1 1 
pan ane & Related Machines. . ‘eS ee a 7 “eS ae 41 3 an 1 2 : 
ypewriters ° 19, 61. ° 35. 54 113, 17, 604) 2) 3 
3 3576 Scales & Balances. 7,117 24.676 4,443 8,838 13,365 42,426 6,122 6.526 | 1 1 2 
; 3579 Office & Store Machines, n.e.c. 17,617 63,826 14,076 28,350 42,736 125,525 16,350 18,273} 2) 2/| 2 
i 358 | Service & Household ptasiince 200 ,037 728 399 161,050 326 . 580 544 293 1,373,754 169 503 220.286 | 3) 3) 5 
q 3581 Domestic Laundry Equip. 22,797 82,186 17,887 37,446 59,593 165, 761 18, 556 28.403 | 1 4; 1 
5 F 3582 Laundry & Dry-Cleaning Machinery 6,485 22,613 4,830 10,132 15,227 Se DO ee 9.093 | 9/| 15 
3583 Sewing Machines. . 19,429 72,386 16,453 33,238 57,964 105 346 15,325 15.305 | 5) 4] 8 
alah sone Vacuum Cleaners. . 11,254 42.735 8,702 17,464 30, 297 101,309 10,656 14,880| 7| 9| 7 
3585 Refrigeration Machinery. . 122,737 443,240 101, 132 202 489 342,855 833,835 96,491 129.290; 3) 3) 3 
3586 Measuring & Dispensing Pumps 9,476 36,471 6,721 13,986 21,681 71,044 8,534 12,083; 3) 5| 5& 
= Misc. Machinery Parts.. 180,750 643,325 148,395 302,928 480. 571 1,128,032 162,354 200,977; 2] 3} 3 
$59) | Valves & Fittings. 70,284 261,964 786 115,823 188.669} 456.915 64.248 90.075} 4| 5| 4 
pone Fabricated Pipe & Fittings 10,514 38,304 8,236 16,557 26,795 84,303 9.867 10,568; 3| 6} 7 
— Ball & Roller Bearings 48 256 173,022 40,854 85,973 140,942 282.397 42,527 62.174; 4| 6; 4 
. 599 Machine Shops... . 51,696 170,035 42,519 84,575 124, 165 304,417 68,160; 5) 5|.... 
=. ; 
= 36 ELECTRICAL MACHINERY... 759,873 | $2,517,870 606 , 523 1,214,979 | $1,789,460 | $4,793,948 663, 147 801,359 | 1 1 1 
>. an Electrical Ind. Apparatus 279,330 981,840 215,146 435,295 669 . 666 1,778,814 265.033 321,352; 2) 1 2 
= sate Wiring Devices & Supplies 44,364 136,921 36,811 73,174 97,568 272,540 33,815 38,367} 3/| 3] § 
s 3813 Carbon & Graphite Products 8,576 28,776 7,051 14,347 21,854 59,387 7,494 7,818 | 4) 3) & 
os Electrical Measuring Instruments 19,143 65,544 14,263 28 ,642 43,357 113,314 16, 180 20.926; 4) 4| 8 
38 . Motors & Generators 93,189 327,958 72,405 147,230 235.657 573,436 93,758 127,012; 2) 2| 2 
ie | Lransformers 33, 363 119,693 23.91 49.771 006 242,739 34,218 36.635} 3| 2| 3 
3616 Electrical Control Apparatus . 65 , 060 246, 105 48, 56 96,977 155, 305 417,333 67,115 72,330} 4) 4) 3 
‘conan - 7 ae es 
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ilewisrencieidin ae anthaeipsteceisiimiendmaneiaemane = 
1950 1949 1947 
Siasiecmnescmantics a ee sacanied -nctsineminsciiesiiinaniggiindtiiiomininticeih aaieiiaeegmnainin ingen 
All Employees Production Workers Standard 
axonal steam tality seins Error of 
All All 1950 & 1949 
Number Salaries Number Value Employees Employees Estimates 
(average & Wages, (average Man-hours, Wages, Added by (average (average (pet) for 
for the yr) Total for the yr) Total Total Manufacture | for the yr) for the yr) Columns* 
l os Description o Industry Groups ‘: a “— ssc ta casita net a: WEEE ciel 
nd. 
' Code A B c D E F G 
Continued 7 =e ts 
3617 Electrical Welding Apparatus. ..... 5,592 $27,385 3,874 8,178 $15,350 $51,262 , 6,289 6 
3619 Electrical Ind. Apparatus, n.e.c.. . . . 10,043 29,458 8,263 16,976 21,569 eee 7 
a Electrical Appliances......__. ze 46,725 154, 600 38,453 75,751 115,280 340,953 36,490 2 
3631 | Insulated Wire & Cable .. eal 18,244 56,169 14,746 31,843 41,341 116,079 17,355 4 
3641 | Engine Electrical Equip........ ‘ 39,971 149,315 33,516 69, 280 117,038 263,847 36,890 1 
3651 | ElectricLamps.............. : 21,679 61,588 18, 888 37,614 49,480 165,170 19,468 23,842; 1| 1) 2 
366 | Communication Equip. sesh | 314,337 985,942 254,577 502,697 705 , 562 1,866,201 249,791 303,391 | 2/ 1/| 2 
3661 Radios & Related Products _. 202,478 601,217 170, 826 333,193 449,092 1,157,032 149, 225 178,595 | 3) 2) 3 
3662 Electronic Tubes. ; : 46,915 141,845 40,552 84,037 110,638 297,603 27,988 27,703 | 1) 1) 1 
3663 Phonograph Records. . 6,572 20,633 5,099 10,842 15, 269 66,852 |...... eon 10,045; 6/ 7 
3664 Telephone & Telegraph Equip. : 49, 863 191,591 32,518 63,512 113,493 303,970 58,504 76,072; 1) 1) 1 
3669 Communication Equip., n.e.c. 8,509 30,656 5,582 11,113 17,070 7 eer ere 10,976 | 10; 6)... 
383 | Misc. Electrical Products... .. a 39,587 128,416 31,197 62,499 91,093 262,884 38,120 43,201; 2) 2) 2 
3691 Storage Batteries. . ; ; 16,368 57,973 12,927 26.436 42,450 120,419 15,742 16,570; 3) 4) 3 
3692 Primary Batteries. . . 10,008 27,610 8,657 17,043 22,149 49,908 9,516 10,281; 1) 1) 1 
3693 X-ray & Therapeutic Apparatus 4,945 18,297 3,172 6,594 9,960 31,688 5,306 7,678; 5 | 4) 6 
3699 Electrical Products, n.e.c. 8, 266 24,536 6,441 12,426 16,534 60, 869 7,556 8,692; 5| 4) 8 
~~ | 37—TRANSPORTATION EQUIP. ad 216,387, $4, 679,459 1,005,883 ae 060,313 | $3,656,460 | $8,546,828 | 1,139,983} 1,181,680; 1| 1/1 
371 Motor Vehicles & Equipment 756,937 2, 960, 512 655, 532 1,342,275 2,448,123 6,122, 196 679,947 701,121; 1) 1) 1 
3717 Motor Vehicles & Parts... . 720, 788 2,839,371 625, 462 1,281, 758 2,355,462 5,919,893 648 , 326 653,169; 1/ 1) 1 
3713 Truck & Bus Bodies... 18,068 58,225 14,692 29,516 43,947 92.881 |............ 26,646 | 6/| 8 
3715 Truck Trailers. . 11,826 43,583 9,905 20,752 33,742 GS Brvdeehel esas 12,020; 8| 6 
372 | Aircraft & Parts ; 7 289,545 1,132,017 211,509 450,978 760,244 1,550,551 262,643 219,611; 1; 1/1 
3721 Aircraft 186 ,020 712,427 136,890 289 , 833 480 , 268 907,880 168, 206 146,625; 1/ 1) 1 
3722 Aircraft Engines... 67,603 278,759 48,464 104,945 186,219 447,211 59, 863 60,253; 2) 1) 2 
3723 Aircraft Propellers ; 8,675 35,602 5,739 11,672 21,937 50,468 8,065 7,423} 2) 2) 5 
3729 Aircraft Equip., n.e.c. 27,247 105, 229 20,416 44,528 71,820 144,992 26,509 18,310; 3) 4) 4 
373 | Ships & Boats ’ 86,644 289,409 72,522 136,945 224,500 379,691 102,455 149,655 | 4) 4) 5 
3731 Ship Building & Repair 74,938 253,730 62,334 116,635 194 , 855 326, 767 90,969 130,200; 4) 4| 4 It 
374 | Railroad Equip. : 69,592 253,108 55,503 108 ,049 188 , 891 427,853 82,255 91,116} 1) 1) 1 
3741 Locomotives & Parts... 30,089 114,588 24,194 47,926 87,316 223,775 29,798 30,337; 1] 1) 1 
3742 Railroad & Street Cars. 39, 503 138,520 31,309 60,123 101,575 204 ,078 52,457 60,779; 1| 1/1 
3751 Motorcycles & Bicycles 10,895 35,547 8,565 17,218 28, 269 52,098 9,531 15,615 | 2) 2) 4 E. 
3799 | Transportation Equip., n.e.c. ‘ 2,774 8, 866 2,252 4,848 6,433 14,439 3,152 4,562; 2) 2 1 
- . 38 INSTRUMENTS & RELATED in : se Lenn ed aa. hth 9 2 | ne 
PRODUCTS 230,451 $828, 204 171, 782 346,521 ‘$539, 891 $1,418,291 204 ,823 231,997 3| 3) 2 
3811 Scientific Instruments 25,592 104,447 16,425 34,392 60, 006 128,951 15, 357 20,384} 3, 3) 3 
3821 | Mechanical Measuring Instruments 59,625 213,314 45,625 93,170 147,028 369,517 46,806 63,237} 3| 3) 3 
3831 Optical Instruments & Lenses. 12,758 48,301 8,716 18,317 30, 386 73,830 7,167 6,458} 2) 3] 2 
384 Medical Instruments & Supplies . 36,022 125,516 25,657 52,327 75,458 229 , 233 36.639 38,369/ 4) 3) 4 
3841 Surgical & Medical Instruments .. 6,454 23,285 5,294 11,399 17,075 34,417 6,168 6,980; 8} 7/15 
3842 Surgical Appliances & Supplies... .. 22,451 78,749 15,133 30,792 44,086 151,836 23,266 22,3168 | 5] 4) 5 
3843 Dental Equip. & Supplies... .. : 7,117 23,482 5,230 10,136 14,297 42,980 7,205 9,074) 3) 5 3 
3861 | Photographic Equipment... .. 43,740 171,771 30,858 60,957 106 , 365 327,880 43,811 60,911; 2] 2) 2 
387 | Watches & Clocks. ..... 32,233 106 , 792 27,093 53,889 77,697 189 , 576 33,139 40,181} 6/| 9} 3 
3871 Watches & Clocks ‘ aie 29,268 93,845 24,618 48,402 68,185 171,275 28,688 34,623} 7} 9) 3 
| 39—MISC. MANUFACTURES... | 476,897 | $1,432,901 | | 400,874 792,953 | $1,043,742 $2,501,432|  447,260|  464,420| 3| 3| 3 
* The percentage standard errors shown in this column indicate the differences that can be expected between the estimates and comparable complete canvass totals, because of sampling E 


fluctuations. The estimates will differ from the complete totals by less than: 
1 The percentage shown: approximately 2 times out of 3 
2 Twice the percentage shown: approximately 19 times out of 20 
3 Three times the percentage shown: almost always 
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METAL PRODUCT EARNINGS ALL METAL MINING DURABLE GOODS INDUSTRIES 

















Average For Fabricated Products Employment and Earnings Per Worker Employment and Earnings Per Worker e 

Production and Related Workers All Production and Related Workers All enol Production and Related elated Worry - 

loyees _ Employees “Number 194 

Average Average Number Number ——e Average Number Number N Number & fwenes Ieuan 194 

ee Hourly (thou- (thou- Weele Hourly (theu-  (thou- (thou- eekly w Hoste 194 

Soune Earnings sands) sands) Earnings oe Earnings sands) sands) oon sands) 

1948 0 ae 6 $1.396 812 976 1948 $60.80 42.4 $1.434 94.7 105.1 1947 8,373 7.010 $652.46 40.6 $1.29 
1949 67.82 39.6 1.460 701 859 1949 61 55 40.9 1.505 89.0 100.1 1948 8,315 6,909 57.11 40.5 1.41 
1950 63.42 41.4 1.532 776 933 1950 65.58 42.2 1.554 89.4 101.0 1949 7,465 6,096 58.03 39.5 1.489 

1951: 1951: 1950 8,008 6,622 63.32 41.2 11537 0 

Jan. 67.80 41.8 1.622 847 1016 Jan. 74.33 43.7 1.701 93.2 104.6 1951: 
Feb. 68.18 41.7 1.635 852 1022 Feb. 73.46 43.7 1.681 93.6 105.3 Jan. 8,742 7,256 67.65 41.5 1.630 
Mar. 69.55 42.1 1.652 858 1031 Mar. 72.83 43.3 1.682 93.2 105.3 Feb. 8,877 37.71 68.18 41.6 1.639 
Apr. 69.51 42.0 1.655 859 1033 Apr. 74.62 44.0 1.696 91.7 104.4 Mar. 8,969 7,428 69.30 41.9 1.654 
May 69.18 41.8 1.655 850 1026 May 74.96 44.2 1.696 91.3 104.1 Apr. 9,003 7,445 69.68 42.0 1.659 
June 69.43 41.8 1.661 843 1019 June 70.89 41.8 1.696 92.6 103.0 May 8,975 7,406 69.60 41.8 1.665 
July 67.98 41.0 1.658 814 994 July 72.06 41.8 1.724 92.6 105.2 June 8,998 7,409 70.27 41.8 = 1.681 
Aug. 68.35 41.3 - 1.655 818 996 Aug. 76.37 45.0 1.697 93.2 105.7 July 8,859 7,243 69.04 41.0 1.684 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics Source: Bureau of Labor Stetistics Aug. 8,885 7,271 = 69.76 41.4 1.685 
anmm~a 
Cael 94 
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STEEL—EMPLOYMENT, AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS 
Reported by Companies Having More Than 93 Pct of the Total Employment of the Steel Industry 
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Employees Receiving Wages | Employees Receiving Salaries All Employees Receiving Wages and Salaries 
A | Average 
verage 
hrs. per Average | hrs. per Average 
Number Total Week Earnings | Number Total Number Total — Total om 
Year of Hours per Tota! per hr. of | Hours | Total of Hours Wai yages an and pet . 
Employees Worked Employee Wages (Cents) | Employees | Worked Salaries Employees Worked Employee | f —_— y 
a a Se ee Soom es ese os 
18 
a 19,423 | 95,793,613 | 41.6 179,319,826 193.3 91,756 16,898,814 43,898,966 611,179 | 112,692,427 41.6 229,104,383 | 203.3 
an. 519, 793, d 319, 898, 898, ’ A J 104, . 
Feb.. 523,694 84,533,778 40.4 156,136,041 191.6 92,606 16,267,947 42,965,155 616,300 | 100,801,725 40.9 204,930,348 . 
March. 536,032 95,866,700 40.4 178,030,268 192.0 95,014 17,171,772 43,856,195 631,046 | 113,038,472 40.4 227,927,105 13.2 
April. . 537,169 93,272,992 40.5 173,462,833 192.6 96,363 17,245,300 44,876,913 633,532 | 110,518,292 40.7 224,533, 003.7 
oe 538,114 99,128,196 41.6 186,336,347 | 194.2 96,953 17,772,329 45,617,061 635,067 | 116,900,525 41.6 238,150,165 m6 8 
June 543,916 94,387,688 40.5 177,617,131 195.0 97,686 17,589,257 46,201,099 641,602 111,976,945 40.7 230,212,598 m8 8 
July.. 546,254 89,970,915 37.3 169,401,427 195.5 99,170 17,838,026 45,907,581 645,424 107,808,941 37.8 221,837,900 of 0 
Aug. 546,600 97,896,615 40.4 182,484,986 193.1 99,710 18,340,637 46,917,242 646,310 116,237,252 40.6 235,915,021 207 5 
Sept.. 544,726 91,205,326 39.1 173,613,831 197.4 99,328 17,718,514 45,950,357 644,054 108,923,840 39.5 226,018,727 ' 
2 
1950. ... 503,309 | 1,023,132,181 39.0 | 1,785,910,384 174.6 88,952 | 191,262,399 | 451,042,287 592,261 | 1,214,394,580 39.3 | 2,236,952,661 | 184. 
SR sina she 491,615 | 34,655,294 34.5 | 1,506,465,668 170.3 82,209 | 188,549,627 | 432,827,472 580,824 | 1,073,204,921 35.4 | 1,939,293,140 > 
1948 ... 503.351 028,519,481 39.1 | 1,675,913,066 162.9 88,199 | 191,044,219 | 412,845,319 591,547 | 1,219,563,700 39.4 | 2,088,758,385 188.2 ~ 
__, | 489,138 | 984,410,347 38.6 | 1,489,531,509 151.3 84,531 183,172,600 | 368,726,376 573,669 | 1,167,582,947 39.0 | 1,858,257,885 1 437 
1946 .. | 458.259 | 836.870,389 35.0 | 1,133,503,371 135.4 79,889 | 173,301,314 | 317,760,089 538,148 | 1,010,171,703 36.0 | 1,451,263,460 130.8 
1945.... | 438,825 | 1,009,033,709 44.1 | 1,268,048,553 125.7 76,178 | 175,093,573 | 278,038,234 515,003 | 1,184,127,282 44.1 | 1,546,086,787 be ar 
1944... | 456,682 | 1,112,029,921 46.6 | 1,365,342,.466 122.8 76,969 | 178,320,937 | 275,170,922 533,651 | 1,290,350,858 46.3 | 1,640,513,388 it 87 th 
sss obs 487,187 | 1,089,760,555 42.9 | 1,242.032,184 114.0 77,121 168,264,429 251,002,372 564,308 | 1,258,024,984 42.8 | 1,493,034,556 | 118 C0 
1942... 511,414 | t,036,968,871 38.9 | 1,101.787,008 106.3 71,511 151,390,870 | 226,941,787 582,925 | 1,188,359,741 39.1 | 1,328,728, 102.1 19 
a 507,306 | 1,019,103,012 38.5 980,845,190 96.2 63,430 | 133,933,316 196,892,173 670,736 | 1,153,036,328 38.7 |1 "177,737,363 92.1 lal 
1940... 453,990 | 857,770,926 36.1 733,364,058 85.5 57,338 | 122,522,777 169,864,608 511,328 | 980,293,703 36.7 228,666 a1 j be 
1939. 396,220 | 719,125,101 34.8 608,310,659 84.6 53,421 | 113,744,629 | 153,456,397 449,641 | 832,869,730 35.5 761° 767,056 921 
1938... 360,365 | 518,406,035 27.6 433,372,123 83.6 52,742 | 107,763,785 | 143,236,899 413,107 | 626,169,820 29.1 576,609,022 83 . 
1637.... | 479,022 | 918,354,646 36.8 756,950,364 82.4 55,132 | 121,459,120 | 161,161,935 534,154 | 1,039,813,766 37.3 918,112,299 tH 
1936 . ..| 429,111 893,745,272 39.8 599,629,059 67.1 45,162 | 98,673,490 123, 280, 276 474,273 | 992,418,762 40.0 909,335 . 
! — 
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TOTAL U. S. LABOR FORCE 
Employment Status, Est. (000 omitted) 


Total Civilian 
Labor Labor Employ- Unempicy- 
Average Force! Force ment ment 
an 50,080 49,820 45,480 4,340 
50,680 650,420 42,400 8,020 
193 
1932... 51,250 61,000 38,940 12,060 
Bae Boe ae Tae 
1 ’ ’ , , 
1935... 53,140 52,870 42,260 10,610 
1936... 53,740 . 63,440 44,410 9,030 
1937. 54,320 64,000 46,300 7,700 
1938. . 54,950 54,610 44,220 10,390 
1939....... 55,600 65,230 45,750 9,480 
1940... 56,030 65,640 47,520 8,120 
1941... 57,380 55.910 50,350 5,560 
1942... 60,230 56,410 653,750 2,660 
1943... 64,410 65,540 54,470 1,070 
1944... . 65,890 54,630 53,960 670 
1946... 65.140 63,860 52,820 1,040 
1946... 60,820 57,520 55,250 2,270 
1947 61,608 60,168 58,027 2,142 
1948: Jan... 60,455 59,214 67,149 2,065 
Feb.... 61,004 69,778 657,139 2,639 
Mar.... 61,005 69,769 57,329 2,440 
April... 61,760 60,524 68,330 2,193 
May... 61,660 60,422 68,660 1,761 
June... 64,740 63,479 61,296 2,184 
july... 65,135 63,842 61,615 2,227 
Aug.... 64,511 63,186 61,245 1,941 
Sept... 63,578 62,212 60,312 1,899 
Oct.... 63,166 61,775 60,134 1,642 
Nov... 63,138 61,724 . 1,831 
Dec.... 62,828 61,375 59,434 1,941 
Aver. 62,748 61,442 59,378 2,064 
1949; Jan, 61,546 60,078 57,414 2,664 
Feb.... 61,896 60,388 57,167 3,221 
Mar... 62,305 60,814 67,647 3,167 
April... 62,327 60,835 57,819 3,016 
May... 63,452 61,983 58, 3,289 
june... 64,866 63,398 69,619 3.778 
July... 65,278 63,815 69,720 4,095 
Aug.... 65.105 63,637 59,974 3,689 
Sept. . 64,222 62,763 69,411 3,351 
Oct.... 64,021 62,576 59,001 3,576 
Nov.... 64,363 62,927 59,518 3,409 
Dec.... 63,475 62,045 58,556 3,489 
Aver... 63,571 62,105 58,709 3,395 
1980; Jan, 62,835 61,427 56,947 4,480 
Feb... 63,003 61,637 56,953 4,684 
Mar... 63,021 61,675 57,551 4,123 
April 63,513» 62, 183 , 668 3,515 
May... 64,108 62,788 59,731 3,057 
June... 66,177 64,866 61,482 3,384 
July 65,742 64,427 61,214 3,213 
Aug... 66,204 64,867 62,367 2,500 
Sept... 65,020 63,567 61,226 2,341 
Oct. 65,438 704 «61,764 1,940 
Nov... 65,453 63,512 61,271 2,240 
Dec... 64,674 62,538 60,308 2,229 
Aver... 64,606 63,090 59,957 3,142 
19612 
am 61,514 59,010 2,503 
eb 61,313 58,905 2,407 
Mar 62,325 60,179 2,147 
April 61,789 60,044 1,744 
May 62,803 61,193 1,609 
June 63,783 61,803 1,980 
July 64,382 62,526 1,856 
AUB... seeees 64,208 62,630 1,578 
ept eke 63,186 61,580 1,606 
Oct -». 63,452 61,836 1,616 
Nov 63.164 61,336 1,828 


—_—~— 


“es rene labor force consists of the civilian labor force 
: the armed forces. However, about 150,000 persons in 
© armed forces in April 1940 who were stationed outside 
annental U. S. and who were not enumerated in the 
— — ¢ Povstetion we entahe from the total 
gures since have correspondi 

- reduced by 150,000 for purposes of Sane 
Monthly figures not available. At end of eer adjust- 


ments due to armed forces will be mad 
ie and will appear 
an adjusted figure for 1951, — 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics; Bureau of Census 


January a: 1952 
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_EMPLOYEES IN SELECTED INDUSTRY GROUPS (000 Omitted) 















Annual Average 
Industry Group and Industry 
1950 
Total Employees 44,124) 43 006) 44 201) 45,246) 45 
Mining .... 904; 932) 981 
Metal .. 101. : J 
Iron 35. s 6 
Copper 28.1 8 
Lead and zinc 19.7 7 
Anthracite. . 75.1 0 
Bituminous-coal................ 375.6 2 
Crude petroleum and natural gas pro- 
CR FS 255.3 257.5 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying.....| 97.4 100.1 
Contract construction... 2,165 
Manufacturing..... . 14,884 15,286 
Durable goods. . 8 008 8.315 
Nondurable goods. . . . 6,876 6,970 
Ordnance and accessories. . 24.7 28.1 
Primary metal industries 1,247 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and 
rolling mills i 614.1 612.0 
Iron and steel foundries 231.8 259.3 
Primary smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals. ; 54.6 55.6 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 
nonferrous metals....... a CS 103.8 
Nonferrous foundries... ... a 93. 85.2 
Other primary metal industries. ....| 129.8 130.7 
Fabricated metal products (except ord- 
nance machinery and transporta- 
tion equipment).............- 933 976 
Tin cans and other tinware. . -- | 48.4 48.7 
Cutlery, hand tools. and hardware...| 156.9) 154.4 
Heating apparatus (except electric) 
and plumbers’ supplies... . 150.6} 132.0) 165.8 
Fabricated structural metal products | 201.4) 198.5) 215.9 
Metal stamping, coating, and en- 
graving es 169.8} 147.9) 172.2 
Other fabricated metal products. . 206.1) 192.4) 219.0 
Machinery (except electrical) . 1,352) 13 1 533 
Engines and turbines : 72.6; 72.5) 83.8 
Agricultural machinery and tractors | 172.4) 181.3) 191.3 
Construction and mining machinery..| 100.7; 101.3] 122.6 
Metalworking machinery --«++-| 220.2) 208.7] 239.5 
Special-industry machinery (except 
metal-working machinery). . . . . 167.6} 171.8) 201.9 
General ind jal machinery. 188.5} 186.4) 209.8 
Office and store machines and 
devices ite ; 90.9} 90.6) 109.1 
Service-industry and household 
machines... . «++ | 176.2) 145.4] 191.3 
Miscellaneous machinery parts. . . 162.7} 153.2) 183.4 
Electrical machinery a 836; 759) 869 
Electrical generating, transmission, 
distribution, and industrial ap- 
paratus 317.3) 295.2) 332.9 
Electrical equipment for vehicles. 70.1; 64.5) 69.0 
Communication equipment 309.2) 271.1) 312.2 
Electrical appliances, lamps, and 
miscellaneous products. . 139.8) 128.3) 154.8 
Transportation equipment 1 273) 1212) 1263 
Automobiles... 839.4) 769.0) 792.8 
Aircraft and parts... . 275.3) 255.6) 228.1 
Pins ko mcaae s 184.0) 169.7) 151.7 
Aircraft engines and parts... .. 54.5) 51.8) 46.7 
Aircraft propellers and parts... . 8.1) 7.9) 7.4 
Other aircraft parts and equipment | 28.7) 26.2) 22.4 
Ship and boat building and repairing | 84.4| 100.3) 140.7 
Ship building and repairing*.... 71.4} 88.2) 124.2 
Railroad equipment............ 62.2} 76.1) 84.8 
Other transportation equipment. . . 11.4) 10.9) 16.6 
Instruments and related products. . . 250; 238) 260 
Ophthalmic goods..... ........ 25.4) 26.8) 28.2 
Photographic apparatus.......... 51.3) 52.6) 60.3 
Watches and clocks... _ 30.1} 31.4) 40.8 
Professional and scientific instru- 
ments e 143.4) 127.1) 130.5 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 
tries. . ; 459 466 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware | 54.8) 55. 60.3 
Toys and sporting goods. . \ 80.8 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions...| 58.2) 57.7; 62.3 
Other miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries 272.3) 243.8) 262.8 



















1951 
































932] 933) 924 912 928 
105.2} 105.7] 1 105.7 
36.2| 38. 38.5 39.1 
29.3} 29. 28.8 28.8 
21.4| 21. 20.3 20.1 
72.7| 72. 70.2 70.6 
402.8] 402.8 377.3| 378.4 371.1 
253.3] 254.2 254.0] 264.8| 268.5) 270.3 
98.0} 97.3 105.9] 108.3 109.9 
15,784) 15,971 15,928) 15,839 15,946| 15,837| 16,010 
8.742] 8 8959] 8.998 8.885 
7,042| 7,101 6,880| 6,958 7.125 
30.8} 33 39.7| 42.3 47.0 
1,327) 1,331 1,343) 1,357 1,382 
604.3| 641.0 646.8 860.7 
270.8} 274.8 283.1} 285.3 280.1 
56.9] 57.0 55.3} 56.8 57.1 
103.7} 104.3 99.2! 101.2 97.3 
110.1} 109. 110.8] 109 9 109.1 
144.1] 144.1 147.6 148.8 147.2 
1,016] 1. 025] 1.019 996 
50.7) 48. 49.1| 49.7 50.7 
168.4] 168. 63.8| 161.6 159.2 
158.6] 160. 58.4) 157.9 150.8 
220.4] 222. 230.0| 227.3 232.3 
187.4] 190. 88.6| 185.7 169.1 
230.0} 232. 235.0] 236.6 234.8 
1528] 1 ; 598] 1611] 1595] 1,568 
83.2] 83. "3| 89.4) 92.1] 91.4) 94.5 
186.8] 189. 193.2| 193.3] 195.8) 194.5] 167.6 
114.0] 116. 417 6| 119.1] 120.7| 120.5| 121.3 
268.1| 276. 285.8| 288.8| 294.3| 295.5) 290.4 
188.5] 192. 196.2} 196.7] 197.9] 197.4] 198.8 
216.4| 221. 226. 1| 228.9| 228.7| 229.5| 231.3 
100.0] 101.8 4) 104.7] 105.0 104.4 
181.7] 185.2 178.0] 173.2 158.0 
188.9} 192.7 201.2} 203.0 202.1 
924 928} 932 933 
349.0 352.2| 359.0 367.9| 376.3 376.9 
77.9| 78.6} 79.4 81.8] 81.5 81.8 
345.1| 349.2] 353.4 327.7| 324.6 326.3 
151.8) 152.7] 152.3 150.3] 150.0 147.8 
1,425| 1.483| 1.527 1512) 1.525 1,515 
897.6] 921.6 935.6 894.6] 875.6 833.9 
352.2| 376.1| 400.0 426.3] 451.7 434.4 
234.7| 252.6| 271.4 296.9] 304.9 329.1 
70.4| 73.6} 77.2 84.3] 89.6 94.3 
9.4] 9.3) 9.5 10.4} 10.5 10.5 
37.8] 40.5| 41.9 44.7; 46.7 50.5 
96.5| 109.0] 109.5 108.8} 112.4 112.7 
82.4] 94.7| 95.5 94.2| 97.7 99.3 
66.3} 63.1| 68.6 71.6| 74.4 72.6 
12.3) 13.2| 13.2 111) 10:8 11.1 
280| 285] 290 296} 299 301 
27.2| 27.7| 27.8 28.0) 28.1| 27.8| 27.8) 27.5 
55.6| 56.8} 57.8 68.2} 58.4) 60.6| 59.4] 62.3 
33.3] 34.1] 34.2] 34.5| 33.9 uy 33.0] 33.7 
164.1| 166.6] 170.0] 173.3] 175.3] 176.5| 178.5] 177.5 
49} 503} 508| 500] 486] 479) 460; 467 
57.3| 58.4 1] 52.8} 50.5| 48.7| 48.4 
71.5| 75.3 76.7| 75.1} 70.6 73.0 
62.0} 65.1 55.8} 54.3] 52.4| 53.9 
298.3| 304.4 308 6| 298.9] 287.9| 291.4 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Employment and Earnings Per Worker 


EMPLOYEES, MANUFACTURING BY STATES 
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Manufacturing employment and wages . . . 
Federal civilian payroll, number and wages 
. . « Consumer price index, in cities. 


























Y CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX IN LARGE CITIES 
Vorker For Moderate-Income Families by Group of Selected Commodities, 1935-39 — 100 
All : Fuel, House Miscel- 
loyees Period All Items Food Apparel Rent Total Electric Furnishings laneous 
Number Re 71.8 81.8 69.8 92.2 62.3 62.3 60.7 51.9 
(thou- 1915 72.5 80.9 71.4 92.9 62.5 62.5 63.6 53.6 
sands en ab. acs. 77.9 90.8 78.3 94.0 85.0 65.0 70.9 56.3 
® WE cae deca 91.6 116.9 94.1 93.2 72.4 72.4 82.8 65.1 
6 we 107.5 134.4 127.5 94.9 84.2 84.2 106.4 77.8 
1919... 123.8 149.8 168.7 102.7 91.1 91.1 134.1 87.6 
24 Os excess 143.3 168.8 201.0 120.7 106.9 106.9 164.6 100.5 
31 a... ... 127.7 128.3 154.8 138.6 114.0 114.0 138.5 104.3 
S Wb caveats cs 119.7 119.9 125.6 142.7 113.1 113.1 117.5 101.2 
bef WB ecccs cack fics 121.9 124.0 125.9 146.4 115.2 115.2 126.1 100.8 
oz 1924 122.2 122.8 124.9 151.8 113.7 113.7 124.0 101.4 
oe 1925 125.4 132.9 122.4 152.2 115.4 115.4 121.5 102.2 
% nc. ih t cc, .c8 128.4 137.4 120.6 150.7 117.2 117.2 118.8 102.6 
Statistics (eae 124.0 132.3 118.3 148.3 115.4 115.4 115.9 103.2 
ee 122.6 130.8 116.5 144.8 113.4 113.4 113.1 103.8 
1929... 122.5 132.5 115.3 141.4 112.5 112.5 111.7 104.8 
Us an os ccct 119.4 128.0 112.7 137.5 111.4 111.4 108.9 105.1 
1931... 108.7 103.9 102.6 130.3 108.9 108.9 98.0 104.1 
51 1932. 97.6 86.5 90.8 118.9 103.4 103.4 85.4 101.7 
CC  ceak 92.4 84.1 87.9 100.7 100.0 100.0 84.2 98.4 
; ees er 95.7 93.7 96.1 94.4 101.4 101.4 92.8 97.9 
je idle set has. 98.1 100.4 98.8 94.2 100.7 100.7 94.8 98.1 
pages 1936... 99.1 101.3 97.6 96.4 100.2 100.2 96.3 98.7 
“— sis. 102.7 105.3 102.8 100.9 100.2 100.2 104.3 101.0 
Pe 1938... 100.8 97.8 102.2 104.1 99.9 99.9 103.3 101.5 
Werker een. ni 99.4 95.2 100.5 104.3 99.0 99.0 101.3 100.7 
leweived i vasinte Sviics Lead 100.2 96.6 101.7 104.6 99.7 99.7 100.5 101.1 
795 FEDERAL CIVILIAN WORKERS . eres 105.2 105.5 106.3 106.2 102.2 102.2 107.3 104.0 
40.2 : a neshanacanpiises: 116.5 123.9 124. 108.5 105.4 105.4 122.2 110.9 
nt Votels, Continental and AR Acces as Seo ee 123.6 138.0 129.7 108.0 107.7 107.7 125.8 115.8 
20.2 Year and All __—_ Executive, Legis-  ahip-opgeiemndterc iy 136.1 138.8 108.2 109.8 109.8 136.4 121.3 
1944... 
32.4 Month Branches Total — tative Judicial 1945... Seco 139.1 115.9 108.3 110.3 110.3 145.8 124.1 
14.4 Total (including areas outside 1946...... a Se 159.6 180.2 108.6 . ; j ; 
Be continental United States) 1947....... 159. 193.8 185.8 111.2 121.1 121.1 184.4 139.9 
! O8....-... SAI SORT 7278 = 3ee 0 7.4 1339 133.9 195.8 149.9 
Hf 1949........ 2,100,407 2,089,151 7,661 3,595 eeseue es: ce ee ee 120.8 137.5 137.5 189.0 184.6 
133 1980........ 2,080,500 2,068,600 8,100 3,800 —.............. a. ae) et ee) oe... 190.2 186.5 
15.2 W951; Jan... 2,204,300 2,192,300 8,100 3,900 _—.,..........: a 221.9 198.5 133.2 an a sos, 207.4 162.1 
"4 inti |e "Feb... ) 18318 226.0 2020188. 43.9 |... 209.7 183.2 
98 Mar... 2,332,300 2,320,200 8,200 3,900 March.......... 184.5 228.2 203.1 134.7 144.2 aah 210.7 164.3 
5.0 + ey yey Apcit.. 2) 1886 228-7) 208.6 135.1 211.8 164.6 
66.8 Wy-- 3:432,600 2,420,500 8,200 3,900 May... ' 195.4 227.4 «206.0 13:4 436 |... 212.6 165.0 
4.1 in: SHEMS LARS 68000 6 3.008 june........... «(185.2 «= 228.9 = -208.0s—«d035=L7?—iaa«'Gti‘C*«=t«*t«‘tS 212.5 164.8 
11.0 a: TS SS om le Bil ae gee ae Cee ee ce 212.4 «168.0 
25.2 Mt... SES EE ENS (SES AU... 185-5 0=— 27008 Ci28<G—(atiL! Cs 210.8 165.4 
15.9 Continental United States WE ce. cokes 186.6 227.3 209.0 137. 144.4 eee 211.1 166.0 
17.4 1948........ 1,846,840 1,836,158 7,273 3,409 Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
18.7 1949 1,921,903 1,910,724 7,661 3,518 
16.1 1950........ 1,930.500 1,918,700 8100 3.700 
1951; Jan.... 2,047,400 2,035,500 8,100 3.800 
Feb... 2,105,000 2.093.100 8.100 3,800 
0.15 Mar... 2,169,300 2,157,300 8,200 3,800 
08 My... 223900 226000 8200 3.800 ALL MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 
ay... 2,263, 251, bi 
2 dune... 2.290.500 2,278,400 8,300 3,800 
Hr ri opines pyle is — For Production and Related Workers, Average Employment, Hours and Earnings 
0.3% Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics l 
0.4 Production and Related Workers 
les. semaine ceca tate aie 
—_ FEDERAL CIVILIAN PAYROLLS emAl! — oS | | | 
mployees ndexes 
For U. S. and All Areas (000 omitted) (1939 Averages = 100) 
All Areas PRN ner oo | — 
arg Number Number | Weekly eekly | jourly 
bn a ‘Soe Geemate (thousands) Employment Payroll Earnings Hours Earnings 
7, | we. winnie eek ek ee 6, 699,270 mn sali i ae 
- | + rete eeeewees ee ee iis swcess 10,780 8.811 107.5 113. ' ; : 
Wl: Denwary teeter eens 983 on SENOS: 12.974 10.877 132.8 164.9 29.58 40.8 729 
, | eon? stnnereeces SE © Mi ietaviecnsecrnni 15,051 12.854 156.9 241.5 36 65 42.9 853 
= March sete e nee ee ees 706 , 184 WS er hc gece, 17.381 15,014 183.3 331.1 43.14 44.9 961 
Aeril.. tee eeees 687,876 ie eet 17,111 14.607 178.3 343.7 46.08 45.2 1.019 
+—— ay teens “ 749, 607 | NAARAOS A Mepay 15,302 12,859 157.0 293.5 44.39 43.4 1.023 
WMO ressseserersecesveeserceeens 721 693 ier ai nd 14.461 12,105 147.8 271.1 43.74 40.4 1.084 
any. seeeees = 735, 991 OS ine 15,247 12.794 156.2 326.9 49.97 40.4 1.237 
Auguet teteteeeees 765,416 BS coe ca cecdcid 15.286 12.717 155.2 351.4 54.14 40.1 1.350 
Continental United States TR ceccceecceceens| SO 11,597 141.6 325.3 64.92 39.2 1.401 
bo decks ae $5,731,118 cid ss cise +] | ees : ; i . 
1 : age tee ta : “oT We beige eT. i scc: 158.9 424.0 63.76 41.0 1.555 
15: WM eiacditnionctg cas: . eee _ ee: as oe) | 161.0 430.0 63.04 40.9 1.681 
February De Tae ae 592.217 iveisvesccsest (MEE L. eveckd g i 2 o7 ae 
March... ade 664.389 ta oma ee fcc nce | 160.0 433.2 : ; 
Socnries 428.4 64.55 40.7 1.586 
Yu ; 648.017 MaxGceasexue | Wee A panne 158.6 1600 
Mi ae —_— eS: | ee 2 sevens 159.5 434.3 65.08 40.7 
June... ST tear rar _ Sauseaes TE 1 ceseas | 187.6 424.1 64.32 40.2 1.600 
CARERS See pia lane 693408 RES ie MO -saaces 159.7 431.3 64.56 40.4 . 
NOU twit teases ae ocho 726,728 aa eee ciel ects 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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INJURY RATES BY INDUSTRY—1950 INDEXES OF PLANT WORKERS 


















tt ie ‘ Tl 
Permanent and Temporary Disabilities by Frequency and Severity Manufacturing Employment, Payrolls 
Frequency Rates Severity Rates (1939 average = 100) . 
—_— ——? Employ- i 
Number Fatal, Permanent Temporary Rank ment Pa 
of Permanent Partial Total All Dis- (All 1940: A 107 
Industry Units Total Disability Disability abilities | Cases) Rate Rank 1941: yoo ter eeeeewees “* we 113.6 - 
All Reporting Industries, 1949 7, 185 .08 .64 9.42 10.14 a mm. 4 1942: Average.............. 186.9 a 
All Reporting Industries, 1950 6,395 -08 .57 8.65 9.30 ' 94 1943: Average... 183.3 331.1 | 
1944: Average............. ' 
Aircraft Manufacturing........ 19 .06 .48 3.63 4.17 2 61 14 1945: frereee bis sida ie 0 a 1 
Air Transport......... ; 11 -16 05 14.31 14.52 31 1.15 28 1046: Average................ 147.8 271. 1948 
Automobile... 233 03 60 4.15 4.78 5 10 1947- Average.............. 156.2 326.9 1950 
Cement... 141 19 66 3.98 4.83 6 1.89 (34 1948: Average. 155.2 351.4 1961 
Chemical. Noha 520 08 37 5.37 5.82 9 : 1949: Average... | 141.6 325.3 ue. 
Clay Products... 144 09 -80 23.21 24.10 37 1.46 32 1950: Average 149.7 37.7 Feb, 
Communications........... 60 .01 01 2.03 2.05 1 .12 1 105 SET fe... os 158.9 426.0 Mar. 
Construction................. 506 .32 56 18.46 19.34 36 2.72 37 Feb... 161.0 430.0 Apr. 
Electrical Equipment.......... 163 01 .50 3.77 4.28 3 .37 6 ae. ee 161.0 435.0 May 
Electric Utilities.............. 252 .23 .38 11.35 11.96 25 6 0 RR ces 160.0 433.2 ime 
a crcesscs éccesncusty) 05 74 12.16 12.95 26 ‘87 23 May Sak << icocaas Sa 158.6 428 4 bly 
Foundries a 164 12 .89 12.19 13.20 27 1.40 31 So i= te ae 159.5 443 Aug. 
Gas Utilities sn, MO .06 .52 15.45 16.03 32 719 SPC Adi eee 157.6 424.1 
tne, RG a 
eather. . . ee et eee ‘ 3 : i j ; 
Lumber nce "38 1.28 45.18 46.84 40 4.79 39 Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Machinery.................... 2% .02 1.20 7.45 8.67 18 5712 
Marine Transport............ 42 .13 .39 18.22 18.74 34 1.37 30 
Meat Packing................ 86 .03 .34 10.88 11.25 22 .54 1 
Re a rc 
ning, er Than Coal.... ‘ : : 6. 38 3.25 38 
Mie. Wron & Stee! Products. . 296 4 .96 10.96 11.96 24 .81 20 ae BYPRODUCTS INDUSTRY 
sc. Manufacturing... ... ; ‘ .86 5.35 6.22 10 .33 5 Em m ni 
Non-Ferrous Metals & Prods... 100 13 1.47 12.09 13.69 29 167 33 “a ent and Earnings Per Worker 
Petroleum.............. 249 07 ‘32 9.69 10.08 21 84 W Production and Related Workers D 
Printing & Publishing........ : 44 ni .40 6.48 6.88 11 .25 4 Employees san . 
Pulp and Paper... .. 369 07 ‘76 10.97 11.80 23 1.05 27 — Number Peanet Average Average 
—snaaaalmnesspia 252 21 75 17.27 18.23 33 2.00 36 (thou- (thou- Weekly Weekly Hourly 
Railroad Equipment... 29 4 1.69 4.01 5.74 8 92 28 sands) sands) Earnings Hours Earnings Ind 
Railroads... . . 14.36 1948 20.0 17.5 58.56 39.7 1.475 Tred 
Rubber......... Reha be .05 51 6.49 7.05 13 70 8616 1949 19.5 16.9 61.07 39.3 1.554 = e 
Service... aoe : 104 8.61 8.61 17 .19 2 1950 20.8 18.1 62.85 39.7 1.583 Mane 
Sheet Metal . i 110 .01 1.03 7.55 8.59 16 nm sw 1951: Pa 
Shipbuilding......... 35 .07 .33 6.61 7.01 12 92 26 Jan. 21.3 18.5 68.82 40.2 1.712 at 
Steel... 128 12 .83 3.68 4.63 4 1.29 29 Feb. 21.3 18.4 69.63 40.2 1.732 a 
Storage & Warehousing : 66 .03 .24 9.72 9.99 20 69 15 Mar, 21.4 18.5 68.08 39.4 1.728 Ona 
Textile... 2... 216 .04 .72 7.00 7.76 15 61 13 ae 18.6 68.96 40.0 1.724 mo 
Tobacco...... 36 35 5.38 5.73 7 .23 3 May 21.6 18.7 59.12 40.0 1.728 - 
Transit. . 153 .08 .19 13.63 13.90 30 or 8 June 22.0 19.1 70 42 40.1 1.756 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 39 .03 .04 8.95 9.02 19 38 7 July 22.3 19.3 70.92 40.5 1.751 
Wood Products. . 77 .06 .70 18.03 18.79 35 88 24 Aug. 22.4 19.4 70.36 40.3 1,746 
Source: National Safety Council Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
LABOR TURN-OVER RATES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Per 100 Employees, By Class of Turn-Over Per Month 
Class of Turn-Over and Year January February March April May June July August September October November December 
Total Accession: | 
1951 5.2 4.5 4.6 4.5 4.5 4.9 4.2 4.4 4.52 
1950 3.6 3.2 3.6 3.5 4.4 4.8 4.7 6.6 5.7 5.2 4.0 3.0 
1949 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.5 4.4 3.5 4.4 4.1 3.7 3.3 3.2 Plac 
1948 4.6 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.1 5.7 4.7 5.0 5.1 4.5 3.9 2.7 At 
1947 6.0 5.0 5.1 5.1 4.8 5.5 4.9 5.3 5.9 5.5 4.8 3.6 hen 
1946 8.5 6.8 7.1 6.7 6.1 6.7 7.4 7.0 7.1 6.8 5.7 4.3 M 
1945 7.0 5.0 4.9 4.7 5.0 5.9 5.8 5.9 7.4 8.6 8.7 6.9 Pi 
Total Separation: 
1951 4.1 3.8 4.1 4.6 4.8 4.3 4.4 5.2 5.02 H 
1950 3.1 3.0 2.9 2.8 3.1 3.0 2.9 4.2 4.9 4.3 3.8 3.6 
1949 4.6 4.1 4.8 4.8 5.2 4.3 3.8 4.0 4.2 4.1 4.0 3.2 
1948 4.3 4.2 4.5 4.7 4.3 4.5 4.4 5.1 5.4 4.5 4.1 4.3 
1947 4.9 4.5 49 5.2 5.4 4.7 4.6 5.3 5.9 5.0 4.0 3.7 
1946 6.8 6.3 6.6 6.3 6.3 5.7 5.8 6.6 6.9 6.3 4.9 4.5 
1945 6.2 6.0 6.8 6.6 7.0 7.9 7.7 17.9 12.0 8.6 7.1 5.9 
Quit:4 
1951 2.1 2.1 2.5 2.7 2.8 2.5 2.4 3.1 3.22 
1950 1.1 1.0 1.2 1.3 1.6 1.7 1.8 2.9 3.4 2.7 2.1 1.7 
1949 Ly 1.4 1.6 1.7 1.6 1.5 1.4 1.8 2.1 1.5 1.2 9 
1948... 26 2.5 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.9 3.4 3.9 2.8 2.2 1.7 
1947 3.5 3.2 3.5 3.7 3.5 3.1 27 4.0 4.5 3.6 2.7 2.3 
1946 4.3 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.0 4.6 5.3 5.3 4.7 3.7 
1945 4.6 4.3 5.0 4.8 4.8 5.1 5.2 6.2 6.7 5.6 4.7 4.0 ms 
Discharce: 192 
1951 - 3 3 4 4 4 a 4 42 += 
1950 8 2 2 = 3 3 a 4 4 4 3 3 193 
1949 3 3 3 = = 2 2 _ 2 2 2 2 193 
1948 4 4 4 4 3 4 4 4 4 4 4 3 8 
1947 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 a 
1946 5 5 4 4 4 3 4 4 4 4 4 1 > 
1945 J 7 7 6 6 7 6 7 6 5 5 4 19 
Lay-off:4 19: 
1951 1.0 8 8 1.0 1.2 1.0 1.3 1.3 1,22 19. 
1950 1.7 1.7 1.4 1.2 1.1 9 6 6 - 8 1.1 1.3 19. 
1949 25 2.3 2.8 2.8 3.3 2.5 2.1 1.8 1.8 2.3 2.5 2.0 19 
1948 1.2 1.2 1.2 1.2 1.1 if 1.0 1.2 1.0 1.2 1.4 2.2 19 
1947 9 8 9 1.0 1.4 1.1 1:0 8 9 8 8 4 19 
1946 1.8 1.7 1.8 1.4 1.5 1:2 6 7 1.0 1.0 a 1.0 19 
1945 6 ¥ 7 8 1.2 1.7 1.5 10.7 4.5 :. 1.7 1.3 19 
- — 19 
1 Prior to 1943, rates relate to wage earners only. 3 Prior te September 1940, miscellaneous separations were included with quits. 
2 Preliminary figures. 4 Including temporary, indeterminate (of more than 7 days’ duration) and permanent lay-offs. 
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TRANSPORTATION—EARNINGS 
(equipment) 
Employment and Hours Per Worker 





Production and Related Workers All 

Average Average Average Number WN: 

Weekly Week’ Hourly (thou- (thou- 

Earnings Hours Earnings sands) sands) 
148 $61.58 39.0 $1.579 1,031 1,263 
1949 64.95 39.2 1.657 987 1,212 
1950 71.18 41.0 1.736 1,044 1,273 
1951 
72.06 39.9 1.806 1,175 1,425 
Feb, 74.05 40.8 1.815 1,233 1,493 
Mar, 75.73 41.2 1.838 1,243 1,527 
Aor. 74.81 40.9 1.829 1233 1,520 
May 74.97 40.9 1.833 1,235 1,513 
June 75.14 40.4 1.860 1,237 1,525 
july 74.76 40.0 1.869 1,204 1,508 
Aug. 76.54 40.8 1.876 1,214 1,515 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DEATH RATES BY INDUSTRY 
Deaths of Workers, Major Industries 


Industry Group 


Trade 

Service 

Manufacturing 

Public utilities 

Transportation 

Agriculture 

Construction 

Mining, quarrying, 
oil and gas wells 


Total 
— 


1,000 


Deaths per 
100,000 Workers 
1948 1949 1950 
14 12 12 
15 14 14 
16 16 17 
29 30 27 
48 45 43 
55 54 57 
93 91 93 
154 105 110 


Source: National Safety Council 


ACCIDENTS TO ALL WORKERS 


Death and Injury, Place of Accident 
1950 


Place of Accident Deaths 


At work 
Away from work 
Motor vehicle 
Public non-motor 
vehicle 
Home 


1949 


Injuries Deaths 


15,000 1,850,000 15,500 
31,500 2,600,000 32,000 
16,500 600,000 18,000 


7,800 950,000 7,300 
7,200 1,050,000 6,700 


Source: National Safety Council 


Injuries 
2,550,000 
650,000 


900,000 
1,000,000 


OCCUPATIONAL DEATH RATES 
Deaths Per 10° Workers, 1933-1950 


Year 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1949 
1950 


Deaths 


16,000 
16 500 
18, 500 
19,000 
16,000 
15,500 
17,000 
18,000 
18,500 
17,500 
16 ,000 
16,500 
16,500 
17,000 
16,500 
15,000 
15,500 


No. of 
Workers 
(Millions) 


42 


Deaths per 
100 ,000 
Workers 


38 


Source: National Safety Council 
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NET SPENDABLE WEEKLY EARNINGS 
FOR WORKER WITH 3 DEPENDENTS 


























60.00 
% 50.00 
: 
« 40.00 
ob 
a 
» 20.00 = 
— PITT i iti 
22000 eS | ee 
3 ase 
10.00 Se 
oOo i : 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
SPENDABLE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WORKERS 
Gross & Net Average Earnings of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries’ 
Net Spendable Average Weekly Earnings 
Gross Average Worker With Worker With 
Weekly Earnings No Dependents 3 Dependents 
Period Index Current 1939 Current 1939 
Amount (1939= 100) | Dollars Dollars Doliars Dollars 
ee " pieneiientnmiiaiaeetiiaiiad nein ae —S ~— — 
| 
1939: Average.......... 23.86 | 100.0 | 23.58 23.58 23.62 23.62 
1940: Average............ 25.20 105.6 24.69 24.49 24.95 24.75 
1941: Average............ ; 29.58 124.0 28.05 26.51 29.28 27.67 
1942: Average. ona 36.65 153.6 31.77 27.11 | 36.28 | 30.96 
1943: Average............. 43.14 180.8 | 36.01 28.97 | 41.39 33.30 
1944: Average........... 46.08 | 193.1 | 38.29 30.32 44.06 34.89 
1945: Average........ 44.39 | 186.0 | 36.97 28.61 42.74 33.08 
1946: Average ‘é | 43.74 183.3 | 37.65 | 26.87 | 43.13 30.78 
1947: Average........ 7 ‘ 49.97 209.4 | 42.76 | 26.70 48.24 30.12 
1948: Average : 54.14 226.9 | 47.43 | 27.54 | 63.17 | 30.87 
1949: Averaye....... } 54.92 2320.2 | 48.09 | 28.27 53.83 31.64 
1950: Average : | 59.33 248.7 51.09 29.54 57.21 33.08 
1951: Jan. 63.76 | 267.2 53 49 29 29 60 56 33.17 
Feb. 63.84 | 267.6 | 53.55 28.96 60.62 32.78 
March 64.57 270.6 54.13 29.16 61.21 32.98 
April. 64.70 271.2 54.23 29 20 61.31 | 33 01 
May 64.55 270.5 | 64.11 | 29.01 61.19 32.81 
Jure 65.08 | 272.8 54.53 29.27 61.62 33.07 
July 64.32 | 269.6 53 93 28.90 61.01 32 69 
Aug. 64.56 270.6 54.12 29.00 61.20 32.79 








1 Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from gross average weekly earnings, social security 
and income taxes for which the specified type of workar is liable. The amount of income tax liability depends on the number 
of dependents supported by the worker as well as on the level of his gross income. Neat spendabie earnings have, therefore, 
been computed for 2 types of income-receivers: (1) A worker with no dependents; (2) A worker with 3 dependents. 

The computation of net spendable earnings for both the factory worker with no dependents and the factory worker 
with 3 dependents are based upon the gross average weekly earnings for all production workers in manufacturing industries 
without direct regard to marital status and family composition. The primary value of the spandable series is that of measuring 
relative changes in disposable earnings for 2 types of income-receivers. That series does not. therefore, reflect actual differ- 
ences in levels of earnings for workers of varying age, occupation, skill, family composition, etc. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 











REFINING OF ALUMINUM METALWORKING MACHINERY 
Employment and Earnings Per Worker Employment and Earnings Per Worker 
Production and Related Work All 
Production and Related Workers aie antes oe saint ae aa — Employees 
— CA ROB ME ag 7 Average Average Average Number Number 
Average Average Average Production Weekly Weekly Hourly (thou- (thou- 
Weekly Weekly Hourly Workers Earnings Hours Earnings sands) sands) 
Year Earnings Hours Earnings (thousands) 1948 $62.94 42.1 $1.495 186.6 239.5 
as = - = 7“ i 1949 61.11 39.5 1.547 157.9 208.7 
. . . 1950 70.54 42.7 1.652 169.0 220.2 
1950 63.97 40.9 1.564 9.0 1951 
1951: Jan. 69.41 41.0 1.693 9.5 Jan. 76.91 43.5 1.768 204.4 268.1 
Feb. 69.21 41.0 1.688 9.8 Feb. 79.83 44.6 1.790 211.3 277.2 
Mar. 69.66 41.1 1.695 9.8 Mar. 80.28 44.7 1.796 218.4 282.6 
Apr. 71.19 41.8 1.703 9.9 Apr. 82.58 45.7 1.807 222.9 287.0 
May 71.06 41.7 1.704 9.4 May 82.17 45.6 1.802 226.7 289.6 
June 72.63 42.4 1.713 10.3 June 85.08 46.8 1.818 232.8 294.3 
July 72.93 42.4 1.720 10.2 July 83.17 45.9 1.812 232.6 295.5 
Aug. 71.39 © 41.6 1.716 10.4 Aug. 85.24 46.4 1.837 227.1 290.4 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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CHANGES IN INJURY RATES, 1935-1939 TO 1950 0TH 


Index Numbers Above 100 Indicate Percentage Increases From Base Period; Below 100, Decreases 














or a 
Frequency Rate Index Numbers Frequency Severity Rate Index Numbers Severity f | 
Industry Base ——— _----_—________———-—. Change a= ee leve 
Period 1943 1945 1947 1948 1949 1950 1949-50 1943 1945 1947 1948 1949 1950 we op fe 
All Reporting Industries......... 1935-39 11 104 101 88 7 71 — 8% 7 75 79 72 66 61 — 8% pottor 
Aircraft Manufacturing.............. 1941 135 99 97 62 58 57 — 2% 157 193 137 147 133 203 +83% pind 
Air Transport....... ee psuxka Se 169 131 126 116 100 112 +12% 180 114 141 125 25 7 +203% iobs ( 
| Automobile.......... eae eicinte's 1935-39 98 98 96 81 61 46 —25% 78 7 81 80 70 62 12% : 
Cement eee ee eee 144 148 134 126 96 89 — 7% 80 67 99 96 78 67 —14% gavin 
Chemical......... pag ka sees Ce m1 111 98 83 63 64 + 2% 93 88 76 74 50 63 +27% agit 
Clay Products..... sas wsteeckwe kaw 1935-39 184 105 131 106 121 131 + 8% 174 83 180 153 226 142 —37% kille 
Communications........ re 1935-39 61 55 55 48 40 38 — 4% 38 11 23 25 21 7 0% pal 
| Construction. : 1935-39 60 77 94 64 76 75 — 1% 76 69 81 77 66 83 +27% 
Electrical Equipment... . oie 1935-39 125 11 105 97 84 75 —1% 83 76 78 78 66 64 — % 
Electric Utilities. . : . 1935-39 107 119 137 131 124 106 —15% 94 78 100 88 99 82 —17% 
Food.... . 5 a 1935-39 133 140 126 m1 99 80 —19% 102 110 102 96 79 76 — 3% 
Foundries y s 1935-39 112 92 105 88 58 55 — 5% 108 130 92 119 98 96 — % 
Gas Utilities ; : 1935-39 92 105 156 141 127 114 --11% 93 105 118 105 93 75 —20% 
Glass ae .... 1935-39 128 108 125 109 91 84 -~ 8% 111 112 90 66 63 62 — % 
' SE coats tcacecnn tae 1935-39 124 98 121 112 102 97 — 5% 167 122 55 83 79 86 + 9% 
Lumber...... eee 1935-39 97 119 110 90 88 86 — 2% 105 117 121 107 108 110 + 3% 
Machinery..... .. 1935-39 194 160 157 139 117 94 — 20% 99 81 104 106 92 72 —22% 
Marine Transportation - ; 1935-39 205 238 118 104 96 74 —23% 126 104 75 61 56 37 —U% 
Meat Packing....... ccseeeen oe 99 115 86 69 49 44 —12% 89 104 70 aoe 45 —85% 
Mining, Coal..... . 1935-39 113 121 104 hin wid 83 + 5% 91 105 74 69 +16% 
Mining, Other Than Coal. . 1935-39 160 177 347 ‘en ae 177 —23% 99 96 106 56 9G 
Misc. Iron and Stee! Products ... 1935-39 120 116 100 107 95 92 — 4% 97 113 80 101 88 80 — 9% 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products... 1935-39 190 166 136 118 116 134 +15% 97 98 82 72 85 92 + 8% 
Petroleum 1935-39 94 105 96 90 77 74 — 4% 79 81 81 71 63 51 18% 
Printing and Publishing - . 1935-39 149 133 117 105 72 73 + 2% 152 82 128 86 46 50 + 9% 
Pulp and Paper........ 1935-39 129 123 110 91 67 71 + 2% 102 85 83 68 61 63 + 2% 
Quarry...... ; Se 137 79 137 153 140 146 + 5% 129 34 94 86 102 51 — 50% 
Railroad Equipment.... , 1935-39 155 166 87 82 90 62 —31% 130 93 72 81 105 59 —43% 
Rubber........ : 1935-39 141 148 114 106 65 89 +38% 104 107 96 89 70 96 +37% 
Service...... ate 1935-39 141 158 110 88 63 84 +35% 102 746 73 291 107 68 —37% 
Sheet Metal Products... . ; 1935-39 79 126 98 74 69 65 — 3% 58 122 102 88 68 71 + 4% 
Shipbuilding.......... is 1935-39 226 148 145 96 84 67 —21% 101 83 157 80 92 66 — 28% 
Steel een } 1935-39 95 93 78 76 64 60 — 7% 96 90 82 85 77 66 —13% 
| I eS eida 5 a nik as ..». 1936-39 177 158 116 116 104 102 — 2% 131 117 93 100 98 105 + 7% 
M6 Gs Sine ceroe 1935-39 129 170 166 114 99 88 —11% 87 97 88 63 49 56 +14% 
Wood Products. 4 1935-39 154 184 186 155 143 116 —19% 125 170 189 145 126 84 —B% 


Source: Individual company reports to the National Safety Counell 


UNSAFE ACTS AND CAUSES OF PERMANENT DISABILITIES 
| Deaths and Unsafe Acts (1937 to 1941 incl.) Broken Down For Ten Major Industries 








All Industries* Non- 

} —_~—_—_———~ Ma- Sheet Metal Ferrous Pulp and Public Con- 

Unsafe Act or Cause Number Pet chinery Steel Metal Products Metals Chemical Paper Food Utility struction 
UNSAFE CONDITION 

Fetal AesiGaAs. 0.0 cccvecesccecs 4,818 bn 800 449 295 303 291 355 360 262 707 243 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 

Hazardous arrangement or procedure... 1,634 34 33 41 26 27 36 35 40 28 30 4 

improper guarding.................... 1,214 25 22 22 36 24 21 22 28 26 30 18 

Defective agencies.................... 747 15 14 15 14 16 20 18 17 17 15 21 

Unsafe dress or apparel............... 277 6 5 5 6 6 8 6 3 5 8 7 

improper illumination, ventilation... ... 32 1 1 1 ee ee ee 1 ee 2 1 2 

No unsafe condition. . . . pokeenehnn « 914 19 25 16 18 27 16 19 13 22 16 1" 

UNSAFE ACT 

Pe NN: 55 ch chen eccnenes 3,112 iin 564 244 200 187 202 214 208 182 453 187 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 

Unneccessary exposure to danger....... 796 25 25 27 20 21 31 24 31 29 22 30 

Unsafe, or improper use of equipment... 467 15 19 15 21 13 13 11 7 7 12 12 

Working on moving or dangerous equip. 428 14 13 15 13 12 9 18 14 19 12 § 

Non-use personal protective equipment. . 275 9 7 9 6 7 9 7 6 4 20 9 

Improper starting or stopping.......... 284 + 12 ~ 3 12 10 a 6 7 . 13 

Overloading, poor arranging. .......... 214 7 7 9 5 4 6 8 10 5 5 9 

Making safety devices inoperative...... 157 5 5 1 9 A 4 4 2 4 8 2 

Operating at unsafe speed............ 93 3 7 2 3 4 2 3 3 5 2 5 

esd aids cane bndtsctnvuies 398 13 3 14 20 19 16 16 9 20 10 "1 





* includes information from industries other than the ten for which detailed information is shown. 


** Less than half of one per cent. Source: National Safety Counc!l 





In the preceding pages of statistics every effort has been made to include important 
data useful to the metalworking and metalproducing industry. A similar effort has 
been made to exclude data which might be considered of minor importance. How- 
ever, the editors will appreciate comments on the scope of the material so that any 
important omissions can be corrected in future issues.—The Editors. 
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iT P-y dir: machines 


00 PIECES PER HOUR 


0TH SIDES TAPPED IN ONE OPERATION 


for a leading appliance manufacturer Cleveland engineers designed a 
leveland Tapping Machine to tap four 10-24 and one 6-32 holes in the 
pop face of the main casting and five 10-24 and two 8-32 holes in the 
bottom face... both sides simultaneously all with lead screw controlled 
spindles to assure Complete accuracy. On needed civilian and on defense 
jobs Cleveland Tappers are reducing production costs and : 

saving priceless man hours. With a Cleveland Tapper 
engineered to the job, a semi-skilled worker becomes a 
skilled operator. 


CLEVELAND 
















iz CHECK WITH CLEVELAND FIRST if you need to perform any 


jo’ or all of these operations: Tapping ... Threading. .. Drilling 
aA ... Spotfacing ... Reaming ...Chamfering. Cleveland engi- 
3 






neers can help you with your problem, show you how to 
effect economies in these operations. 











Mr. Lead Screw says...Write for your 
copy of the Cleveland Production Tap- 
ping Guide and a copy of Catalog R-6 


Pe ea 


A Subsidiary of AUTOMATIC STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. - CANTON 6, OHIO 













All of our boxes and crates are specially designed for YOUR 
product—in order to give it maximum protection with economy 
of weight and space. There is no attempt to fit your product into 
“standard” sizes of shipping containers. 


The SUPERSTRONG laboratory — certified by the National Safe 
Transit Committee —is for both design and testing. Here a 
competent staff of shipping engineers works with the most 
modern equipment in order that SUPERSTRONG containers may 
be properly developed and designed. 

























SHIPPING 


PERSTRON 


CONTAINERS >>> 





We shall be happy at any time to discuss your shipping needs, 
and to place our facilities at your disposal. There is no cost or 
obligation for this service. 
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“RATHBORNE, HAIR and RIDGWAY BOX CO. 
1440 WEST 2ist PLACE + CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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exclusive inverting design renders constant 
free flowing dry chemical, assuring faster, 
more effective and complete discharge 


* 


These fast, positive fire killers are easy to 
operate, compact, well-balanced and offer 
extensive maneuverability indoors or out- 
doors .. . no extra gadgets protruding or 
complicated operating parts. The out- 
standing mechanical breakage feature of 
C-O-TWO Dry Chemical Type Fire Ex- 
tinguishers, plus continuous inert gas pres- 
sured agitation or fluffing, together with a 
skillfully blended free flowing dry chem- 
ical, guarantee lasting, foolproof fire pro- 
tection. All sizes are rechargeable on-the- 
scene by anyone .. . no special tools 
required. 

C-O-TWO Dry Chemical is a finely pul- 
verized powder . . . non-conducting, non- 
corrosive, non-abrasive, non-freezing and 
non-toxic . . . special compound consists 
of sodium bicarbonate and other chem- 
icals skillfully blended to render high fire 
extinguishing qualities, remain free flow- 
ing while being used and withstand long 
periods of storage without deterioration. 
When brought into contact with fire, 
C-O-TWO Dry Chemical absorbs a 
greater part of the heat, decomposes and 
releases fire killing gases. This heat ab- 
sorption process acts as an insulating 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


are your best buy! 


screen between the fire and the fire fighter. 

Fully approved and built to rigid speci- 
fications . . . C-O-TWO Dry Chemical 
Type Fire Extinguishers are exceedingly 
effective on flammable liquid, gas and 
electrical fires, as well as surface fires 
involving ordinary combustible materials 

. tated by Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. and Factory Mutual Laboratories for 
class B and C fires. 

Convenient 4, 20 and 30 pound hand 
sizes . . . no syphon tubes or valves with- 
in the cylinder to become clogged or in- 
operative ... discharge hose and squeeze 
type discharge nozzle remain empty until 
actuation takes place . . . one piece re- 
movable top assembly. 

Also, convenient 150 pound wheeled size 
. . . Sturdy, wide-faced wheels . . . dis- 
charge hose and two position discharge 
nozzle having soft or solid stream fully en- 
closed in protection casing . . . footrail and 
dual bar handle provide easy inverting. 

Act now for complete free information 
on these top quality fire extinguishers. 
Remember . . . you can’t put fire off... 
fire doesn’t wait. Get all the pertinent 
facts . . . write today! 


C-0O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + 


NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
Affiliated with Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers * Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 


Built-In High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-In Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 
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——Free Literatare— 
Continued 


Machine tool 


The Portage horizonta) 
drilling and milling machine de. 
scribed in a new booklet hag been 
designed to meet the speed and ac. 
curacy demanded of present day 
defense production requirements, 
Rigidity, convenient control, boring 
bar support and rapid power tra. 
verse have been engineered into the 
machine. The Portage Machine Co, 


For free copy insert No. 14 on postcard Pp. 493 


Materials handling 


Metal basket products which will 
speed plating and cleaning opera. 
tions and reduce handling costs are 
described in a new bulletin. Stand- 
ard baskets are available in a wide 
range of sizes from the small stain- 
less steel] container for handling 
watch parts to the large crane- 
lifted basket. Hoffman Co. 


For free copy insert No. 15 on postcard p, 49 


Collet chuck 


The Levermatic collet chuck is de- 
scribed in a new 8-p. booklet. Cross- 
section views’ illustrate the w- 
usual gripping power and fast ac- 
tion of the chuck. The units are 
precision built, simply adjusted, 
and permit economies through re- 
duction of labor time. Sutton 
Tool Co. 


For free copy insert No. 16 on postcard p. 493 


Seam roof 


“How to Construct a Batten Seam 
Roof,” is the subject of a new 4-p. 
article in the latest issue of “Terne 
Topics.” With step by step illus- 
trations and text, the article starts 
with the unrolling of the seamless 
terne metal roll and concludes with 
the soldering of all joints not double 
locked. Follansbee Steel Corp. 


For free copy insert No. 17 on postcard p. 495 


Moisture testing 


The Dietert-Detroit Moisture Tell- 
ers described in a new 12-p. book- 
let give accurate determinations of 
moisture content. Harry W. Die 
tert Co. 


For free copy insert No. 18 on postcard P- 493 
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Drive for a new age in power 


dae Ede el 





Now, more horsepower, 
greater speed plus portability 


possible for 


Once, oil field drawworks powerful 
enough to drill 20,000-foot holes had the 
portability of small apartment build- 
ings; had to be knocked down, trucked 
piecemeal from hole to hole site, re- 
assembled. Very costly. 


Now, the portable model shown above 
supplies 1500 HP at 600 RPM. And just 
two 2"-pitch by 12”-wide Hy-Vo Drives 
transmit its power. The Hy-Vo Drives 


operate at twice the speed with three 
times the load considered practical for 
conventional chain drives. Hy-Vo made 
this revolutionary, cost-slashing oil field 
development possible—and portable. 


What Hy-Vo can do for you 


A Morse Hy-Vo Drive will transmit more 
horsepower at higher speeds and lower 
cost than any other drive ever known. It 
opens the way to transmitting more 
horsepower from smaller, less expen- 
sive high-speed engines—without costly 


accessories. 


Remarkable as it is, Hy-Vo is still only 
one of a complete line of power trans- 


More than ever, M=PT—Morse means Power Transmission. 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY «+ Dept. 270 * 7601 Central Ave. ° Detroit 10, Mich. 


first time in oil field drawworks 


mission products that has made the name 
Morse 
engineering, exceptional quality, excep- 
tional performance. 


Write today for Hy-Vo Catalog C 72-51 
—or for information on Morse Silent 
Chain or Roller Chain Drives, Morse 
Flexible Couplings, Morse Drive Shafts, 
or Morse Clutches. (Hy-Vo orders must 
carry priority rating at present time.) 


synonymous with exceptional 


MORSE 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
propuctTs } Bt 
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NEW «von 


New and improved 
production ideas, 
equipment, services 
and methods de- 
scribed here offer 
production _econ- 
omies ... fill in and 
mail postcard on 
page 493 or 494, 


Grinding blade tips of jet engine rotors 


A new high production plain cylin- 
drical grinder for grinding blade 
tips of jet engine rotors is a 30x48 
in. type CHW plain grinder with 
special workheads. Each head- 
stock drive is an ac motor and 
power is transmitted to the spindle 


by means of multiple V belts. With 
the arrangement of twin head. 
stocks with hydraulic chucking a 
complete jet rotor may be put ip 
grinding position on one headstock, 
while the other rotor with blades 
is being ground. Landis Tool Co. 


For more data insert No. 21 on postcard, p, 49 


Marking and cut-off machine for tags, plates 


Basically, the unit consists of two 
Emco presses. A feeder conveyer 
provides a means of approach for 
the material that is to be marked 
and subsequently cut off. A roll- 
feed attachment holds the section to 
be stamped or marked while one 
press performs the operation. A 


second press cuts off the piece after 
being marked. Varied lengths, 
widths and thicknesses to be cut 
off can be selected. Aluminum, tin, 
plastic and solder can be handled. 
Shaped pieces can be produced after 
marking. Klaas Machine & Mfg. Co. 


For more data insert No, 22 on postcard, p. 4 


Complete setup for heat treating small tools 


Temperature range in an improved 
small tool furnace is broad enough 
to permit the heat treatment of all 
high speed steels, even the cobalt 
type. The furnace includes a pre- 
heat furnace, a drawing furnace, 
an atmosphere generator, and two 
quench tanks (one for oil and one 


Machine makes hydraulic 


Introduction of the hose coupling 
machine enables users of hydraulic 
hose, including manufacturing 
plants and industrial jobbers, to 
save time, avoid delays and reduce 
costs by making their own hose as- 
semblies. The new desk-size ma- 
chine is easy to operate, and does 
a complete assembly and swaging 
job. Ample drawer space is pro- 


for water). The drawing furnace 
is of the recirculating air type to 
permit close temperature control in 
the lower ranges. The small tool 
furnaces provides complete facili- 
ties for in-the-plant heat treating. 
Waltz Furnace Co. 


For more data insert No. 23 on postcard, p. 493 


hose assemblies 


vided for attachments and pro 
ductive material. An _ operator 
using the machine can produce 4 
finished hose, coupled at both ends, 
in 4 min. The Aro two-piece steel 
coupling is said to take greater 
pressure, prevents breathing, Tr 
sists corrosion. Aro Equipment 


Corp. 
For more data insert No. 24 on posteard, p. 493 
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HERE'S no guesswork about predicting the performance of a Heald machine. Heald engineers 

see to that—literally as well as figuratively. Here, for example, a skilled technician examines 
metal surfaces which have had the Tukon hardness test. Whether these metals are to be used 
in a Heald machine—or are to be precision finished on a Heald machine—the end result of 
this painstaking research is the same. More precision for your future production of essential 
machines and components. This is just one of the endless tests carried on in Heald's research 
department, to keep Heald Bore-Matics, Internal Grinding Machines and Rotary Surface Grinding 
Machines years ahead in design and performance. 


Ll. alias goed Nees 


“ins pee WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


Branch Offices: Chicago ® Cleveland © Dayton © Detroit © Indianapolis © New York 


a EALD i 
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Conserve critical metals . . . increase 
self-sufficiency . . . eliminate scrap 
handling and storage problems with 


the press that pays for itself. The MILWAUKEE 8). 


quetting Press automatically converts low-grade 


bulk borings, 


turnings, chips and shavings into 


dense cylindrical briquettes which can be charged 
directly into furnace or foundry cupolas as high- 


grade scrap. 


Steel, aluminum, cast iron, bronze, magnesium, 
brass and other metals can be briquetted by o MIL. 


UL 


ASTINGS ARE PERMANENT 





New Equipment : 


Continued 


Gage measures tin plate thickness on steel plate 


An improved tin plate thickness 
gage provides a_ non-destructive 
method for checking the efficient 
and economical use of this critically 
short metal. The design utilizes 
an X-ray beam that is directed 
upon the surface of the sheet under 
test. Through proper control of 
the beam, the tin plating is pene- 
trated, the beam striking the un- 


Grating machine features 
The Pfeuffer three-roll grating ma- 
chines incorporate as a_ basically 
new feature the precision single- 
wheel paralle] adjustment. Accu- 
rate parallel adjustment is an im- 
portant requirement for securing a 
first-rate and uniform output and 
in addition eliminates a one-sided 
load on the ball bearings, as well 
as uneven wear of the rolls. Re- 
setting, if required, is simplicity 
itself and can be carried out while 


UKEE 


646! Grand Division Avenue Cleve 













derlying steel. Rays emitted by 
the iron are measured by Geiger 
counters and the intensity can be 
expressed as a logarithmic function 
of tin plate thickness. In practice 
this is reduced to a reading on 4 
printing register. Instrument han- 
dles coatings 0 to 150 micro-inches 
thick. North American Philips Co. 


For more data insert No. 25 on postcard, p. 4%. 


parallel adjustment 

the machine is running. A grating 
efficiency indicator above the hand- 
wheel permits accurate control of 
roll clearances and roll pressures. 
Water is fed to the rolls for cool 
ing. Rolls are arranged in a pare Ms 
bolic pattern. This facilitates hat- 

dling and permits continuous oF 
eration as two machines may & 

set up one behind the other. 4™ 
noncen-Expedition Krais. 


For more data insert No. 26 on postcard, P- 
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WAUKEE press. Six models are available which have 
copacities ranging from % to 342 tons per hour. 


leading manufacturers in the metal working indus- 
try ore utilizing the MILWAUKEE Briquetting Press 
to solve their vital material and scrap problems. 
Savings effected by the MILWAUKEE Press enable 
most users to write off the entire cost in less than 


one year. 


Write today for 8-page illustrated 
Bulletin No. 117 for complete data 
ond specifications. 


Cleveland 25, Ohio 


Muary 3, 





wes 


Double spindle grinder handles large clutch plates 


Grinding parallel sides of steel or 
bronze-faced clutch plates is ac- 
complished on a new double spindle 
grinder that rotates or revolves 
the work between two ring-type 
abrasive disks. Plates ranging 
from 12% to 19 in. OD and mea- 
suring approximately 0.126 in. 
thick can be handled. A _ heavy 
cast iron base supports the grind- 


ing head slides. Each head, with its 
4-in. spindle is provided with a tilt- 
ing feature that permits setting the 
26-in. diam abrasive disks at 
proper angle for best grinding re- 
sults. Three variable speed, grooved 
rollers riding on the ID of the 
clutch plate, rotate it during the 
grinding. Gardner Machine Co. 


For more data insert No. 27 on postcard, p. 493. 


Hydraulic power unit used for testing equipment 

needs to 5000 psi and 75 hp. Valve 
combinations and hand control of 
two pressure lines permit pump to 
take suction from built-in 100 gal 
tank or from an outside source, for 


Designed to provide hydraulic 
power for testing equipment, mod- 
ernizing older machinery and for 
emergency power, a heavy duty oil 
hydraulic power unit is easily towed 
and can be used anywhere electric 
power is available. Units are built 
with fixed volume pumps in sizes 
to 60 gpm at 2000 psi. Handwheel 
and pressure compensated controls 
enable users to meet specific job 


testing purposes. Micronic filter, 

relief valve, flow meter, pressure 

gages and electric controls are all 

mounted in welded steel frame. 

Rucker Co. 

For more data insert No. 28 on postcard, p. 493. 
Turn to page 504 
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——New Equipment _ 


ru:steel — 


lasts 12 times longer 


than ordinary abrasives 


at CARBON MALLEABLE CASTINGS Co., Lancaster, Pa. 











COMPARISON CHART 
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Self-indexing turret Over 











: such 
A new self-indexing bed turret for al 
use on most standard lathes swing. ting 
ing from 9 to 12 in. features oxys 
sturdy, simple self-indexing mech- tore 
a anism which is linked to automatic Cutt 
Savings (96 Wheel Hours) 3190 Ibs. stop rods. These limit stroke er 
length and can be set for any re- tore 
quirement up to the full slide work- tore 
‘ald you like to cut your abrasive conswe® ing stroke of 5% in. Total slide J, 
| How would y -. but that’s exactly travel is 6 in. The turret is guided . 
> It sounds fantastic, : a — : liqu 
tion 91%? he Carbon Malleable Castings | © in its rotation by a large diameter 6 
what happened 7 vs ched to Tru-Steel Shot. For, (ja pilot integrally cast which deeply tip 
! Company when they a ed a quantity of work engages a mating bearing in the Bro 
310 Ibs. of Tru-Steel ¢ aia ‘ron. Wearable parts, slide. Due to its design the entire Por 
| i 1 . . : ‘ 
requiring 3500 Ibs. of chille | cages, end liners and work load is applied to the pilot 
such as blades, impellers, oo ' 8 “es life and flat bearing surfaces, result- 5 
deflectors, all had 3 to 5 times long 3 ing in extreme rigidity and free- P 
dom from deflection. Globe Heat- ser 
Seal, Ine. aire 
For more data insert No. 29 on postcard, p. 493. eas 
: tap 
eee ae: af Improved flooring i: 
is 
TRU-STEEL lasts longer Pe emg a . b 
s 9 +p maha ho Worn, cracked, rutted and distin- - 
Tru-Steel Shot is perfectly formed of ay oy ee tegrating floors of concrete, wood, 
duction furnace steel that has received a full heat wan sas ‘alg 
treatment . . . not just a draw or anneal. It is asphalt and composition material Le 
round and solid, hard and tough, and accurately can be transformed into like-new 
controlled as to quality and hardness. , a . . : w, A 
With Tru-Steel, wearable parts last longer and condition, inexpensively with ne ; 
less machine maintenance is required. There is less improved Roc-Wood. It is composed pro 
abrasive to ship and store, and cleaning costs per of hardwood fibers chemically treat- wit 
ton are much lower. ; ros 
aes : TRU-STEEL No. 230 at ed and bonded together with a plas- ‘ 
Pound for Pound Tru-Steel Shot will clean more Pe apreatiyre- ota : : ; . 4 ore 
work than any other abrasive you can use. A test . a tic binder. Combination of wood, _ 
will prove this for you. chemical and plastic results in 4 off 
smooth, skid-proof, practically in- cat 
Mfg. by Steel Shot Producers, Inc., Butler, Pa. destructible floor surface. Roc- Co} 
Wood binds itself permanently to . 
almost any sub-structure without ol 
costly underlayments. It can be fn 
laid with a trowel, using premixed om 
ingredients, by inexperienced help. ig 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES It is ready for unlimited use with- fla 
in 24 hr. Roc-Wood Flooring. For 
For more data insert No. 30 on postcard, p. 49%. 
AMERICAN WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. 510 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka 3, Ind. Turn to Page 507 
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__New Equipment ———_— 
Continued 





Gasoline cutting torch 


Overall saving of 25 to 30 pct to 
such operations as cutting, brazing, 
«arfing is claimed for a new cut- 
ting torch that burns gasoline and 
oxygen. Tests are said to show the 
torch makes a fast and clean cut. 
Cutting head design eliminates 
backfiring and backflashing into the 
torch handle, Basically, the new 
torch operates in the same manner 
as an acetylene torch. It blends 
liquid gasoline and oxygen, which 
is converted into vapor in the torch 
tip by the heat of the torch flame. 
Browning Torch Corp. 


For more data insert No. 31 on posteard, p. 493. 


Spring clamp 

ServiSleev holds loose end of a guy 
strand firmly to the guy. It slips 
easily over the loose end and is 
tapped into position with any con- 
venient tool, in 4 to 5 sec. The unit 
is heavy galvanized steel with a 
belled end. Hubbard & Co. 


For more data insert No. 32 on postcard, p. 493. 


Lasting protection 


A water-white synthetic lacquer 
provides nonferrous metal objects 
with lasting protection against cor- 
rosion. The clear lacquer, BO 562, 
provides unusual hardness and 
offers high resistance to tarnishing 
caused by alkalis, body acids, and 
corrosive elements in the atmos- 
phere. It is applied in a hair-thin 
coating, which preserves an original 
plated metal effect; dries to dust 
free within a few moments; and 
may be handled within 10 min. It 
'S available in gloss, semi-gloss and 


fats. United Lacquer Mfg. Co. 
For more data insert No. 33 on postcard, p. 493. 
Turn Page 
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EVERY 
TYPE OF 








SINCE 1888...We have been 
making many types and sizes of 
gears for industry. During these 
passing years we have derived 
considerable experience, trained 
numerous personnel, and expand- 
ed our mechanical and plant facil- 
ities—and have remained under 
one continuous management. 
We are ready to ably serve you. 








D. 0. JAMES GEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
1140 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 7, Ill. 


UT GEA 
FOR EVE 


ESTABLISHED 

















CONTINUOUS-TOOTH 
HERRINGBONE GEAR 
1” to 60” diameter, 16% DP 
to 14 DP and up to 20” face. 





WORM GEAR 


1” to 58” diameter, 
from 24 DP to 1 DP. 









SPUR GEARS 
From %” to 150” diam- 
eter, 32 DP to % DP and 
up to 30” face. 


HELICAL GEARS 


From 1” to 72” diameter, 
24 DP to 1% DP and 
up to 20” face. 





BEVEL GEARS 
(Straight Tooth) 


From 1” to 60” diameter, 
24 DP to % DP. 


1888 





SPIRAL BEVEL GEARS 


From 1” to 30” diameter, 
24 DP to 1% DP. 


507 
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FLEXIBLE 
SHAFTS 


.. + for Industry 


Elliott specializes in Heavy Duty Flexible 
Shaft units for power take-off of trucks and 
tractors, for operating pumps, compres- 
sors, winches, and similar units. 


Elliott supplies Flexible Shafts to builders 
of Grinders, Sanders, Polishers, Concrete 


Vibrators and other port- 


able tools for working in 
le <0F 


metals, plastics, wood and 
520 Prospect Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 









... for Agriculture 


ceramics. 


Elliott manufactures 
Cores with windings and 
materials to suit every par- 
ticular requirement, using 
the best grades of Full 
Music wire, Stainless Steel 
wire or High Carbon wire 

. to fit the job. 


Ask for Catalog 207 


Elliott Engineering Service 
will help you select the type of Flexible 
Shafting and standard accessories which 
are best suited to your particular type of 
work. Inquiries are held in confidence, and 
this service is yours without obligation. 





BUT IT's A= F Enginaiial TO TAKE IT! 


STEEL SHEETS are discharged onto Since 1901, 


Alvey-Ferguson Engi- 






this A-F Engineered piler table at a 
fast clip. Each sheet strikes the end 
stop and the back-up bar and then 
drops onto the sturdy rolls of the A-F 
Roller Conveyor. The sheets accumu- 
late into a well aligned stack, which 
frequently weighs 50 tons—a real test 
for any conveying equipment. This is 
just one section of the A-F Engineered 
Completely Co-ordinated Conveying 
System that has increased efficiency 
and lowered handling costs. 


‘CONVEYING EQ EQUIPMENT 


neers have helped thousands of plants 
to make worth-while economies in 
handling materials and products. These 
51 years of know-how are available to 
your plant, too. Why be satisfied with 
less? May we discuss modern convey- 
orized methods with you? Write, 
without obligation—today. 


THE ALVEY-FERGUSON COMPANY 
556 Disney St. CINCINNATI 9, Ohio 


Offices or Representatives in Principal Cities 





<> Alvey-Ferguson ) 


_ WASHING MACHINES FOR INDUSTRY 









—New Equipment——__ 


Continued 





Milling machines 


The Jaspar line of milling machines 
built in Liege, Belgium, is now 
available in the United States, 
They are made in a range of models, 
both vertical and universal, in No. 
2 and No. 3 sizes. In most in- 
stances the universal type has been 
designed to incorporate  climb- 
milling attachments. The machines 
are heavily and sturdily built so 
that the tables, when used for pro- 
duction manufacturing, can stand 
the maximum speeds of tungsten 
carbide cutters. They are equipped 
with main drive motors for the 
spindle and a separate motor for 
actuating the feeds of the table. 
Morey Machinery Co. 

For more data insert No. 34 on postcard, p. 493. 


Creep recorders 


Two new recorders for Baldwin 
lever-type creep machines and 
4000-lb creep-relaxation _ testing 
machine are announced. Creep 
specimen deformation of 0.020 in. 
produces full scale pen carriage 
movement of 10 in. across a strip 
chart, that is driven by a synchron- 
ous motor. A 150-ft chart roll 
gives a 7200-hr record. For creep 
relaxation records a conventional 
Microformer type strip chart re 
corder has been developed. The re 
ceiving Microformer moves the pen 
across a 10-in. wide strip chart in 
proportion to the tensional load 
on the specimen. Baldwin-Limt 
Hamilton Corp. 

For more data insert No. 35 on postcard, p. 4%. 
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—New Equipment 
Continued 


Titanium thread gage 


Thread ring gages made of De- 
mark, a combination of titanium 
and carbide, are light in weight 
and show phenomenal wear life, 
tested for 4 years in actual produc- 
tion and on assembly lines. Com- 
pletely eliminated is the need for 
building wear allowance into the 
gage. Manufactured to such a high 
degree of accuracy, a special wear 
check plug is provided with each 
ring. The plug is a double end type 
with one end slightly larger to de. 
tect any possible wear. Every gage 
isa registered gage. Pipe Machin- 
ery Co. 


For more data insert No. 36 on postcard, p. 493. 


Heat machine 


By blowing warm air out of the 
base along the floor, a new 140,000 
Btu heat machine creates a 6-ft- 
high heat blanket and eliminates 
the necessity for heating vast over- 
head areas in order to keep workers 
comfortably warm. This concen- 
tration of heat reportedly reduces 
heating costs by 90 pet. Since the 
machine sprays heat from all sides 
across the floor, it can be advan- 
tageously located in the center of 
large areas, and can comfortably 
heat workers in 3000 sq ft confined 
spaces or 1600 sq ft of open space. 
Fageol Heat Machine Co. 


For more data insert No. 37 on postcard, p. 493. 
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Members and Generous 
Ball Bearings 






Large, Unobstructed, 
© Tubular Flow Passages 


Self-Lapping 


No Lubrication Required 
Square-corner Wiping Action 
of Sealing Members 


Pressure Loaded, Self-Aligning 
Optically Flat Sealing Members 
Remain in Constant Contact 


Flow is Through, 
Not Across Shear-Segi 


Positive Positioning 


O@) © oe © © 


Simple Design 
Rugged Construction 


CBASRECDEDALE VALWES 


1566 EAST SLAUSON AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA 


Pressure Balanced Sealing 


Metal to Metal Sealing Surfaces 














OPERATING 


ADVANTAGES 









Non-fatiguing Handle Load 
at 6000 psi 








No Pressure Waste 


Wears-in 
Where Others Wear-Out 


No Freeze-ups 
Even During Long Shut-downs 


Dirt and Pipe Scale 
Wiped Away 


Leakproof Closure 
Vacuum to 6000 psi 


No Wire Drawing 


No Creeping 


Long Life 
No Production Down-Time 






309 
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SHEAR KNIFE CO. 


HOMESTEAD - PENNSYLVANIA 
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—New Equipment 


Continued 


Surface temperature 


Measuring 2 in. in diam, a surface 
temperature thermometer provides 
fast, accurate checking of the out- 
side temperature of journals, pipes, 
bearings, electric motors, cylinder 
blocks. The instrument may be 
quickly and easily affixed to any flat 
surface by applying a small amount 
of silicone grease that is supplied 
with the instrument, and sticking 
the thermometer in place. A small 
magnetic clamp holds it securely in 
place when applying it on steel dies 
and ferrous surfaces. Tempera- 
ture from the back of the instru- 
ment only is indicated. Range is 
0 to 300°F. Pacific Transducer Co. 


For more data insert No. 38 on postcard, p. 493. 


Hydraulic service set 


Caterpillar tractor service tools are 
designed for use with the new OTC 
Power-Twin hydraulic puller, a 
17% ton hydraulic ram. The set 
contains the minimum assortment 
of pullers, adaptors and attach- 
ments, which have been tested and 
found essential to service Cater- 
pillar tractors. The Power-Twin 
takes the hard work out of pulling 
and stalling operations involving 
gears, bearings, sleeves, etc. Owa- 
tonna Tool Co. 


For more data insert No. 39 on postcard, p. 493. 


Portable elevator 


Powered by an Ingersoll-Rand air 
motor hoist, operating from a com- 
pressor, a new model portable ele- 
vator is designed for greater 
safety, especially in hazardous loca- 
tions, such as dusty and explosive 
vapor areas. Safety first construc- 
tion is employed throughout the 
unit. Consumption of compressed 
air is economical. Features include: 
automatic brake that positively 
holds the load; an automatic upstop 
and downstop; and a graduated 
reversing valve that gives complete 
control of the platform in any posi- 
tion. Lifting capacities range to 
2000 lb. Barrett-Cravens Co. 


For more data insert No. 40 on postcard, p. 493. 


MEYCO 


CARBIDE INSERTED 
DRILL JIG BUSHINGS 


There are three simple reasons why 
MEYCO Carbide Inserted Bushings have 
won an enviable reputation for them- 
selves: 


1, Cemented tungsten carbide inserts at 
the points of wear increase the life of the 
bushings an unbelievably long time. 


2. Hardened steel rings above and below 
the carbide inserts protect both drill and 
carbide from the shock of impact. 


3. Body of hardened special alloy steel, 
combines the best features of steel bush- 
ings with the best features of carbide. 


The story is simple: MEYCO bushings 
last as long as solid carbide bushings in 
most Cases at costs that come close to the 
prices of ordinary steel bushings. And oa 
top of that—they will increase the life of 
drills and fixtures, maintain accuracy 
much longer and solve extra tough pro- 
duction drilling problems. Made to 
A.S.A. Standards. For full information 
write for catalog No. 31, 


Manufacturers of precision tools since 1888 
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YOU, TOO, 
Can PLACE CONFIDENCE 
ina 


DAVENPORT 





The most recent addition to 

the Granite City Steel Com- 
pany's feet of Davenports is this 80-Ton, Standard Gauge, 
0-4-4-0, Diese] Electric Locomotive, with Cooper-Bes- 
semer FWL-6-T Engine and Westinghouse electrical 
equipment, 





I N the selection of a locomotive as 
to size and type, it is important | 
to meet the particular requirements of the | 
conditions under which it is to operate— 





NGS and the work to be done. 
bite If the unit is too large, valu- 
zs have able power is lost; if too 


om. small, precious time is lost. 
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ide. 
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ings in FITTED to those needs. All 
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Request | 
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RECONDITION I 


| (LEATHER OR FABRIC) ; 


DUST COLLECTOR BAGS 
CONVEYOR BELTING 
TARPAULINS 
DROP CLOTHS 

> FILTER PADS 


At a mere fraction the cost of replacement, we 
clean and professionally repair these and many 
other items, restoring them to new usefulness. Our 
pick-up and delivery plan in most industrial areas 
eliminates mechanical difficulties making this re- 
conditioning plan work smoothly and to your 
complete advantage. 


DIRTY WORN 
WORK GLOVES 
RECONDITIONED 


ata 


BEFORE AFTER 


Our work glove reconditioning plan includes: 
pick-up, cleaning and sterilizing, repairing, re- 
shaping, pairing, packaging and delivery. Users 
of the service record savings up to 49% in work 
glove costs. We will be glad to demonstrate this 
service at no cost to you. 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVE CORP. 


Representatives in all industrial areas. 
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THAT’S ALL! ... JUST 
& SECONDS; IT’S NEW 
AND REVOLUTIONARY 


<3 Manufacturers 
of fine Welding Equipment 
for over 40 Years 


City 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR DETAILS 


Address. 


@ No wrench necessary 
@ Fingers do the job 

@ Fast line-up of tip 

a 


Fast change from welding 
to cutting 


How do you like that for fast, efficient opera- 
tion? No searching for wrenches—no wasted 
time. Just use fingers only. In actual demon- 
strations, operators have been able to remove 
and replace 4 tips in the time another operator 
could remove and replace | tip in an old 
fashioned model. And the seal stays tight 
even if tip is battered or nicked! 


This is the kind of progress modern industry 
needs and wants. But it’s not the only ad- 
vantage you get with this new Smith equip- 
ment. Note that the Cutting Assembly can be 
attached just as quickly as a tip and the new 
‘FLO-TROL" feature eliminates reverse flow of 
gas—prevents burned out seats. Keeps torch 
on the job does away with costly delays. 
Another ingenious feature permits rotating the 
tip while flame is burning! (Heavy Duty Torch 
Body and Cutting Assembly, illustrated above 
carries Lifelong Guarantee) 


Smith Welding Equipment Corporation 
2634 S.E. 4th, Minneapolis, Minn. Dept. 1A-11 


Please send me more information on the time-saving and 
money-saving features of your new torch 





De cctinnniammmnmiais 


ee mm 












—Teehnieal Brief: _—_ 


Wet Blasting: 


Jet engine parts cleaned with Rew 

method . . . Test failures show, 

Wet blasting equipment jig }, 
ing successfully used at Pratt ; 
Whitney Aircraft Div., United jj, 
craft Corp., for cleaning of exper 
mental jet engine parts. 

The custom-built wet-blastiy 
unit, built by Cro-Plate Co., Inc 
cleans parts after the assemble 
engine has been run and then dis 
assembled for inspection. 


At the high temperatures 
which jet engines operate, turbine 
sections and exhaust ducts become 
covered with a hard, tough coat- 
ing of lead sulphate and lead ox- 
ide which is literally “baked on.” 

This coating has to be conm- 
pletely removed in order to prop- 
erly inspect the engine parts after 
the test-running. Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft’s inspection proce- 
dure calls for the parts to be im- 
mersed, after cleaning, in a Xyg!o 
bath (penetrating oil) and then 
to be exposed to “black” light. 


Cracks that may have devel- 
oped during the running of the 
engine show up clearly in this 
light. Absolute cleanliness of the 
parts is required since any sur- 
face contamination would defeat 
the inspection. 

The coating clings so tena- 
ciously it has to be eroded off. For 
this, wet-blasting proved to be the 
only practicable cleaning method. 
Sandblasting is unsuitable since 
it is too abrasive. Grits used are 
too coarse, and cannot be given 
the “cushioning” effect which is 
possible with wet-blasting. 





WET BLASTING of disassembled jet ports 
proves practical cleaning method at Prot 
& Whitney Aircraft. 


Turn to page 522C 
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__Teehnieal Briefs —_—— 


Continued 


Hand-cleaning is not only too 
slow and expensive and risks dam- 
aging the precision-finished sur- 
faces, but also could not do a suffi- 
ciently thorough job on these 
large engine sub-assemblies as 
well as the many.smaller parts. 

Larger assemblies, such as tur- 
pine wheels and nozzle vane sec- 
tions, are so complex and intri- 
cate, with many _ inaccessible 
locations and with sharply-curved 
surfaces, that they could only be 
cleaned on a practical basis with 
wet-blasting equipment. 


The unit is housed in an 8-ft 
cube, with a 5 ft by 7-ft opening 
at the right side of the cabinet. 
Through this opening can be 
rolled out a 644-ft turntable (sup- 
ported by an angle-iron frame- 
work) for easy loading of the 
larger-sized components; the turn- 
table is then rolled back inside 
the cabinet for the cleaning op- 
eration. Three operators can work 
at the unit at one time, with each 
operating one or two wet-blasting 
“runs.” 


Resources: 


Depletion poses major problem for 
mining and agriculture .. . 


Depletion of the earth’s re- 


sources by a growing population 
will be a major factor in future 
progress of mining and mineral 
engineering, according to Dr. J. R. 


Dunning, of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Engineering center. 

The solution, in large part, must 
rest with scientists and engineers 
skilled in mining, metallurgical, 
and mineral engineering, Dr. Dun- 
ning stated. 


The critical shortage of scien- 


sts and engineers is a responsi- 
bility of American schools of en- 
gineering. Scientiic engineering 
education must be more pro- 
gressive and dynamic than ever 
if the world’s needs are to be met. 

Future research in mining, 


metallurgical, and mineral engi- 
neering at the Engineering Center 
Will be directed toward solution 
problems. 
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¥_" to 4” O. D. 9 to 22 gauge 


SQUARE-RECTANGULAR | 
Yo" to 2” 20 gauge, 1” to 2%", Design for ee: | | 


14, 1S, 1S gauge Design and other advantages inherent in the 

Carton 1010 to 1025 use of electric resistance welded steel tubing 

resulted in its adaptation to hundreds of 

Mi ° TF, ° widely different weapons and materials for 
ichigan ubing the armed forces during World War Il. 

has uniform strength, weight, duc- 


tility, |. D. and O. D., wall thick- 
ness, machinability, and weld- 


These same advantages of design and 
adaptability make the contribution of Michigan 
tubing to the present defense effort a most 


ability. It can be flanged, expanded, . : 
important one, for reasons of fast, economical 


tapered, swaged, beaded, upset, 


flattened, forged, spun closed, production. Problems of applicction to such 
fluted, and rolled. Available in a items as automobiles, trucks, guns, bombs, 
wide range of sizes, shapes and etc., can be readily solved by consultation 
wall thicknesses, prefabricated by with Michigan engineers. 


Michi formed and machined : ‘ 
See ae Michigan’s facilities are at the disposal of 


manufacturers who are engaged in defense 
. Ais, work, as well as those who wish to produce 
a c better consumer products at lower cost by the 
use of Michigan tubing. 


in your own plant. 


Consult us for engineering and 


technical help in the selection of 
i tubing best suited to your needs. 






More Than 30 Years in.the Business 


9450 BUFFALO STREET * DETROIT 12, MICHIGAN 


FACTORIES: DETROIT, MICHIGAN @ SHELBY, OHIO yt 


DISTRIBUTORS: Steel Sales Corp., Detroit, Chicago, St. Lovis, Milwaukee, Indianapolis and Minneapolis 
Miller Steel Co., Inc., Hillside, N. J.-C. L. Hyland, Dayton, Ohio—Dirks & Company, Portland, Oregon 
James J. Shannon, Milton, Mass.—-Service Steel Co., Los Angeles, Calif.—American Tubular & Steel 

Products Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleveland, Ohio—Giobe Supply Co., 

Denver, Colorado—-W. A. McMichaels Co., Upper Darby, Pa. A. J. __ Fitzgibbons Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Steel production in the United 
States during 1951 was nearly 
equal to the combined output of 
all the other countries of the 
world. American steel companies 
produced 105.2 million net tons 
f steel ingots and castings last 
year, compared with total world 
utput of 224.7 net tons. 


Steel production in the U. S. 
was more than three times the 
total output of the Soviet Union. 
U. $8. Output, 105.2 million net 
tons; Russia, 34 million. When 
satellite countries and U. S. allies 
are included, the weight of steel 
production is even more heavily 
in favor of the free world. 


New Records—Last year’s pro- 
juction in this country was 8.4 
lillion tons higher than the pre- 
vious year. Russian output gained 
45 million tons over 1950. Pro- 
duction in both countries bettered 
ll previous records. 

The United Kingdom ranked 
hird in steel production last year 
with 17.6 million net tons, al- 
hough this was half a million 
tons less than it made in 1950. 
Fourth largest producer was West- 
ern Germany, with 14.2 million 
tons, a gain of almost a million 
ous. France ranked fifth with 
: 10.7 million tons, more than a 


a million tons higher than the pre- 
me i0uS year. 





More Steel Coming—Tota! world 
meee! output of 224.7 million net 
i ome in 1951 was more than 20 mil- 
5 lion tons above the previous rec- 
pm’ high of 1950. Marshall Plan 
48Sistance is credited with helping 
roduction sharply in West- 
ropean countries. In addi- 
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———Iren Age Summary=Steel Outlook 


tion to dollar aid, much of the 
equipment and technical help 
needed for reconstruction, mod- 
ernization and expansion of steel- 
making in these countries came 
from the U. S. 

During 1952 American steel 
companies should be able to turn 
out 112.5 million tons, if needed. 
By 1953 as much as 117 to 118 mil- 
lion tons could be produced. But 
labor trouble or scrap shortages 
could upset these potentials. 


Expansion Timetable—Steel ex- 
pansion in this country last year 
spurted 2.5 million tons toward 
the government goal of 123 mil- 
lion tons of annual capacity by 
1954. The increase brings total 
capacity at the beginning of this 
year to about 107 million tons per 
year. In the first half of 1952 the 
industry expects to add another 
6.5 million tons. The expansion 
timetable is slated to bring in an- 
other 4 million tons of new capac- 
ity in the last half of the year, and 
2 million tons more in 1953. Some- 
time in 1953 the industry expects 
its total annual capacity to reach 
120 million tons. 

Decontrol — During 1952 steel 
producers will stand on their pro- 
duction and expansion records in 
agitating for relaxing of complete 
government control over steel dis- 
tribution through the Controlled 
Materials Plan. Their arguments 
will stress inequities in CMP. And 
they will question the need for 
100 pet control when direct mili- 
tary needs amount to less than 15 
pet of production. In addition, 
they will point out that increased 
production alone is sufficient to 
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, §. Production Holds 3 to 1 Ratio Over Russia 


U. S. output of steel in "51 was 105.2 million tons; Russia, 34 
million; world 224.7 million . . . U. S. capacity gained 2.5 
million tons in 1951 .. . Expect 10.5 million tons more in 1952. 


fill all milifary requirements— 
that more steel than ever before 
is available for other users. 


Distribution—A question often 
asked by disappointed steel seek- 
ers is “Where is all the steel go- 
ing?” The answer is that it is 
(1) being used and (2) being 
stored in inventory. 

An IRON AGE analysis of steel 
distribution by consuming indus- 
tries showed that nearly all in- 
dustries received more steel in 
1951 than in 1950. In this study all 
steel consumers were divided into 
12 industry groups. Only two of 
these groups received less steel in 
1951 than the previous year. They 
were autos, and oil, gas, water 
and mining. 


Inventory —The Korean crisis 
found most steel users with their 
inventories down. Since then they 
have been battling to raise them, 
and there is no doubt that many 
of them have been fairly success- 
ful. IRON AGE editors have actually 
found a few cases where inven- 
tories had risen past permitted 
limits and manufacturers were 
having difficulty liquidating them 
at cost—which included some pre- 
mium price steel. Such cases are 
still the exception, rather than 
the rule, but they do show what 
eventually happens when manu- 
facturers operate under the psy- 
chology of scarcity. 

Another point which many fail 
to realize is that inventory must 
be built from scratch for each new 
item of military production. The 
assembly lines won’t budge until 
pipelines are at least partly full. 


Ingot Rate High — Steelmaking 
operations this week are tenta- 
tively scheduled at 101.5 pct of 
rated capacity, up half a point 
from the previous week. 
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America’s steel-producing industry is straining 
every muscle to make all the steel needed 
for both defense and essential civilian uses. : 
The industry has the men, the furnaces —e 
and the mills for the job—dxs a 
IT MUST HAVE MORE SCRAP! omni — 
iebietaiathdath hte oe ee ee it gra 
The half-ton of scrap needed for every ton ie re ae en 
of finished steel must be kept moving to Sete kh aes m+ 
the mills—or steel production will drop. Scrap is aa 
in short supply. Unless every available bit f 
of iron and steel scrap is combed out and sent to ing 
the mills you’ll soon read of curtailed ber 
production. And this must not happen! No 
Go through your plants, warehouses and yards. 
Seek out every worn-out or obsolete machine, every 3 
bit of iron or steel that is not working. Get on 
it in to your scrap dealer NOW’. The need is urgent. Wi 
WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA i 
Dex 
Dex 
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conversion—So far the government has had little 
success in urging consumers to utilize conversion steel. 
When it was suggested that some agencies who had 
requested more steel should tap the conversion market 
they were aghast. Big consumers who used to rely on 
conversion are usually able to get their CMP tickets 
cashed. Seems that everybody still wants steel but few 
are willing to pay premiums. 


materials handling —  Conveyer manufacturing has 
become a $200-million-a-year industry, according to a 
year-end analysis by the Conveyor Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn. Pressure for cost-cutting during the period 
of rising prices has given the materials handling business 
its main impetus. Studies made by the association show 
that in a typical industrial plant $1 goes for materials 
handling. A cross-section of cases indicates that this 
cost often can be cut in half by mechanization and syste- 
matic planning. 


omit flowers — Machines and parts supplanted cut 
flowers as the major item of air freight carried by United 
Air Lines in 1951. The top ten air freight commodities, 
by weight, were machines and parts, cut flowers, electri- 
cal equipment, automotive parts and equipment, radios 
and parts, aircraft parts and accessories, wearing apparel, 
printed matter, hardware and advertising display ma- 
terial, 


steel prices—apparently a good many steel users 
have already written off a steel price increase which they 
expect to result from the steel wage settlement. Purchasing 
agents are noted for their practical outlook; evidently they 
take statements of Messrs. Putnam and DiSalle with a 
grain of salt. 


sales down — Factory sales of household vacuum 
cleaners in November totaled 219,119 units, a decrease 
of 15.6 pet from 259,469 in the preceding month, accord- 
ing to the Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers’ Assn. Novem- 
ber sales were 17.4 pet below 265,310 cleaners sold in 
November, 1950. 


one down — Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. took out 
™ blast furnace this week for overhauling. Repairs 
will take 50 to 60 days. 
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( nae Jan. 1, 1951, operations are based on annual capacity of 104,229,650 net tons. 


scrap—Shipments of scrap by the nation’s railroads 
are expected to average more than 400,000 tons a month 
over the next several months, according to Assn. of 
American Railroads. October shipments by rail systems 
totaled more than 325,000 tons of normal scrap and 100,000 
of dormant scrap, it was reported. A “liberalized” policy 
of scrapping obsolete and worn-out locomotives will be 
continued. 


record tonnages—With rail shipments added, the 
tonnages of iron ote and limestone moved to Chicago dis- 
trict mills of U. S. Steel Co. were the greatest on record 
during the 1951 Great Lakes shipping season. Totals of 
ore and limestone combined, carried by boat and rail, 
amounted to 20,312,418 net tons for both Gary and South 
works of U. S. Steel. 


sales off—Gas appliance sales were down in 1951 
from 1950 peaks, but generally above the 1946-49 average. 
Sales of hot water heaters totaled 2 million, down 363,000 
from the year before. Domestic gas ranges dropped from 
3,023,000 to 2,400,000, and home heating units fell 40 pct 
to 610,000. 


Steel Operations t 
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New Y t B k 0 t t R n 1951 was about 390,000 tons ang sie: 
ear 0 red u pu ecor S can be expected to be higher jy ane 
the New Year. Scrap, now the on 
Production of major metals will be high but world prices major source of lead, Vielded oO 
will cut imports . . . Military demand will be satisfied but 500,000 tons of the metal in 195) BR ys 
: : : , 39 
there won't be enough for all civilian uses—B8y R. L. Hatschek. but National P roduction Author. "aa 
ity will probably slap on Inventory —? 
controls for scrap. Imports, les ; 
Dies a the New Year will bring than half the 1950 total, will not wi 
is contingent upon many ifs. Any MONTHLY AVERAGE increase substantially. Despite = 
predictions, in these times of : : Dee 
; PRICES this, supply and demand will not w0.5¢ 
world uncertainty, must necessa- : be too f d 4; 
Aly be Renta et teaeets ‘eels The average prices of the major non- e too far separated. "5 
rity be Hexible. u eres wha ferrous metals in December based on Ext 
the outlook is: quotations appearing in THE IRON AGE, . ; ia.: 1 
were as follows: Tin—Despite a world supply in _ 
Cents : 
c excess of demand, U. S. . sheet, 
Aluminum—This metal will pass Per Pound nein bee See ae = $1.00% 
the million-ton level f en heat Electrolytic copper, Conn. Valley.. 24.50 sSumers Nav n hi y_ short- 7 
a oF Sas See Lake Copper, delivered 24.625 ages because of the government's .2¢ 
time in history (see p. 210). It See Se Sear RE es nbs yacenensy aeae efforts to bring world prices im 
will gain stronger footholds in its eR RD: ei 5 as 
own right and bstitut Zinc, New York .......... 20.29 to about $1 per Ib. The situation 
as a subDstitute. Lead, St. Louis Siig Sacks acs a * * . : 
dasa . is at its climax and early in the Sh 
Mil v3 “ Oe . 7 ; 
eee “a, cee New Year Reconstruction Finance ie 
: aves poly Corp. will either make a deal with wee 
charge will still be heard and the Bolivia or Indonesia or the stra- Ex 
government will attempt to get 1951 by Anaconda Copper, Bridge- _tegic stockpile will have to be ann 
more producers in business. port Brass and Revere Copper. dipped into. Bolivia wants $1.50, in 
. Indonesians reportedly ask $1.25 an 
Copper — Production of crude Zinc — The all-time production and RFC still holds out for $1.12. ay 
copper in the U. S. may reach the record of 990,000 tons, set in 1943, The solution, if the stockpile is in 
million tons that were just missed may fall in the coming year. Given not used, will be a compromise. weig 
in 1951. Imports will not be suffi- enough raw material, American 40,0 
cient to bridge the gap between smelters can produce over a mil- Magnesium and _ Titanium— on 
domestic production and demand. lion tons of slab zinc in 1952. Im- These two new metals, one in its a" 
World prices will continue to ex- ports in 1951 were only a little youth, the other in its infancy, yd 
coed U. 5. ceilings by a consider- more than half the preceding are taking vast strides in technol- 2 
able margin. Scrap copper will year’s total and the world price 
. : : ogy and research. Demand for 
remain scarce and efforts to find it picture can be expected to con- both is soaring; supply is sky- 
will be strenuous and desperate. tinue its adverse effect on imports. reibelae. Bak atau of op ‘ 
Conservation programs will be- In this metal also, civilian de- why thay differ for magnesium will and 
come more prevalent and copper mands will not be completely met be in plentiful sunels sext ye. tor 
will lose some markets to other but the situation is not as desper- bertine. felbeesie dane while ti. 
materials. More copper producers ate as with — of the other non- conten dren: diene te anes the 
and brass mills will probably ex- ferrous metals. military desires. Sh 
tend their services to include pro- M . tout in 1951 te- w 
duction and fabrication of alumi- Lead—Lead will follow a pat- pp rangee  p _ 2 ses an 
num, following the pattern set in tern similar to zinc. Production in pet =; ih 97 5b sad a 
should see 97, ons produced. 
The shortage of sheet rolling ¢ 
pacity will be eliminated with the 
NONFERROUS METAL PRICES completion of two new four-high 
, Dec. 26 Dec.27 Dec.28 Dec.29 Dec.3!1 Jan. | mills now under construction. The Co 
opper, electro, Conn. 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 Gvet cleail t oduction of ti- Ce 
Copper, Lake delivered 24.625 24.625 24.625 24.625 24.625 on. ee eee he: “sad Le 
Tin, Straits, New York $1.03 $1.03 $1.03 $1.03 tanium was in 1950 when 60 tons R 
Zinc, East St. Louis .... 19.50 1950 19.50 19.50 19.50 was made. Output jumped to 50! ni 
Lead, St. Louis 18.80 18.80 18.80 18.80 18.80 tons in 1951 and predictions for 
“ventative — . 1952 call for production of about o 
Note: Quotations are going prices. 4000 tons N 
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MILL PRODUCTS 
‘Cents per tb, unless otherwise noted) 
Aluminum 
(Base 30,000 10, f.0.b. ahip. pt. frt. alowed) 
Flat Sheet : 0.188 in., 28, 38, 30.1¢; 48, 
41-0, 82¢ ; 52S, 84.1¢; 248-0, 248-OAL, $2.9¢ 
8, 768-OAL» 89.9¢; 0.081 in., 2S, 3S, 81. 
618-0, 33.5¢; 528, 35.6¢; 248-0, 245-OA 
Ss ai 768-0, 75S-OAL, 41. 8¢; ; 0.082 in., 2S, 38, 
42.9¢; 48, 618-0, 87.1¢; 62S, 39.8¢; 248-0, 
US-OAL, 41.7¢; 768-0, 75S-OAL, 52.2¢. 
Plate % in. and heavier: 2S, 8S-F, 28.3¢ 
4S-F, 30.2¢; 52S-F, 31.8¢; 61S-O, 30.8¢ ; "248-0, 
NS-OAL, $2.4¢; 76S-O, 768-OAL, 38.8¢. 


Extruded Solid Shapes: Shape factors 1 to 5, 
4.2¢ to 74.5¢; 12 to 14, 36.9¢ to 89¢; 24 to 
26, 39.6¢ to $1.16; 86 to 88, 47.2¢ to $1.70. 


Rod, Rolled: 1.5 to 4.5 in., 2S-F, 3S-F, 87.5¢ 
we 38.5¢; cold finished, 0.875 to 8 in., 2S-F, 
BF, 40.5¢ to 85¢. 

Screw Machine Stock: Rounds, 11S-T3, % 
te 11/82 in., 53.6¢ to 42¢; % to i% in., 41, rf 
e196; 1 9/16 to 8 in., 88.5¢ to 36¢; 17S-T. 
lower by 1.5¢ per Db. Base 6000 Ib. 

Drawn Wire: Coiled, — to 0.374 in., 28, 
$0.5¢ to 29¢; 62S, 48¢ to 85¢; 56S, 51¢ = 
42¢; 17S-T4, 54¢ to 87.6¢; 61S-T4, 48.5¢ to 
14; 16S-T6, 84¢ to 67.5¢. 

Extruded Tubing, Rounds: 63-S-T-5, OD in 
in.: 1% to 2, 87¢ to 64¢; 2 to 4, 33.5¢ to 45.5¢; 
4 to 6, 84¢ to 41.6¢; 6 to 9, 34.5¢ to 43.5¢. 

Roofing Sheet, Flat: 0.019 in. x 28 in. per 
sheet, 72 in., $1.42; 96 in., $1.622; 120 in., 
$1,902; 144 in., $2. 284. Gage 0.24 x 28 in., 
72 in., $1.879; 96 in., $1.889; 120 in., $2.299; 
144 in., $2.759. Coiled Sheet: 0. 019 in. x 28 ia. 
98.2¢ per Ib; 0.024 in. x 28 in., 26.9¢ Ib. 


(F.0.B. mill, freight allowed) 

Sheet and Plate: FS1-O, &% in., 63¢; 3/16 in., 
66¢; % in., 67¢; B & S Gage 10, 68¢; 12, 72¢; 
14, 78¢; 16, 856¢; 18, 98¢; 20, $1.05; 22, $1.27; 
.. s+: Specification grade higher. Base: 


Extruded Round Rod: M, diam in., 4% to 
4.811 in., 74¢; % to % in., 57.5¢; 1% to 1.749 
in., 58¢; 2% to 5 in., 48.6¢. Other alloys higher. 
Base up to % in, diam, 10,000 Ib; % to 2 
in., 20,000 Ib; 2 in. and larger, 30, 000 Ib. 


Extruded Solid Shapes, Rectangles: M. In 
weight per ft, for perimeters less than size 
indicated, 0.10 to 0.11 Ib, 8.5 in., 62.3¢; 0.22 
to 0.26 Ib, 5.9 in., 59.8¢; 0.50 to 0.59 Ib, 8.6 
in., 66.7¢; 1.8 to 2.59 Ib, 19.5 in., 53.8¢; 4 to 
6 Ib, 28 in., 49¢. Other alloys higher. Base, in 
weight per ft of shape: Up to % Ib, 10,000 
eth . 1.80 Ib, 20,000 Ib; 1.80 and heavier, 


Extruded Round Tubing: M, wall Ghtaee, 
eutside diam, in., 0.049 to 0.057 ; % in. 
6/16, $1.40; 5/16 to %, $1.26; % ‘to %, 98¢: 
1 to 2 in., 76¢; 0.165 to sit, %& 
61¢; 1 to 2 in., 57¢; 8 to 4 in., 56¢. “Other 
alloys higher. Base, OD in in.: Up to 1% 
in., 10,000 Ib; 1% in. to 8 in., 20,000 *b: 3 in. 
and larger, 80, 000 Ib. 


Titanium 
(10,000 I} base, f.0.b. mill) 


Commercially pure and alloy grades: Sheets 
and strip, HR or CR, $15; Plate, HR, $12; 
Wire, rolled and/or drawn, $10: Bar, HR or 
forged, $6; Forgings, $6. 


Nickel and Monel 
(Base prices, f.0.b. mill) 


“A” Nickel M 
Sheets, cold-rolled — —_ som 


Strip, cold-rolled .. |. 

Rods and bars Farhi 7 $3 

Angles, hot-rolled ..... 73 58 

[Rs <eee 75 59 

Seamless tubes ...... 106 93 
ot and blocks ........ si 53 


Copper, Brass, Bronze 
(Freight prepaid on 200 Ib) 


Extruded 
Cop Sheet Rods Shapes 
Be keeeuentee 
Sapper, ae 1.68 srs 41.28 
Copper, drawn. i 38.78 ,? 
Yo brass ... 39.67 39.36 
Rea Orass . 38.28 37.97 “ans 
Red brass .... 40.14 39.83 cahia 
Lena brass .. 43.20 37.26 38.52 
faded copper. .. 41.58 ay 
Com'l bronze . 41.18 40:88 0. 
ang. | bronze . 46.92 40.81 42.37 
—," ronze . 61.07 61.32 es 
Nentz metal . 41.18 36.74 37.99 
r, 10 pet 49.82 52.04 seca 
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PRIMARY METALS 


(Cents per ib, unless otherwise noted) 
Aluminum ingot, 99+%, 10,000 Ib, 


TeOtEt STOWSE ... .cccrecccece.« IA 
AREER GEE oc ccks es: cthisebanes - 1800 
Antimony, American, "Laredo, Tex.. 50.00 
Beryllium copper, 3.75-4.25% Be. 1.56 
Beryllium aluminum 5% be, Dollars 

per lb contained Be......... . $69.00 
pO ES err eee 2.25 
Cadmium, GD. a né\ecdes + scuuee 2.55 
Cobalt, 97-99% (per Ib)...$2.40 to $2.47 
Copper, electro, Conn. Valley yee 

eons. Lake, delivered . . 24.625 

S. Treas., dollars per oz...$35.00 
Tetieen $9. 8%, dollars per troy oz.. $2.25 
Iridium, dollars per troy oz......... $200 
EGG, De, GHEE vcr eoccersereré soe Se 
Lead, fae 19.00 
Ma te 600 ib S+%, ‘t.o.b. anne 
Magnestum, ethan, “100 ‘to “606° Ib 
42.00 to 44.00 
Mercury, dollars per 76-lb flask, 
t Ser TU a: nana enumel $212-$215 


-0.b. 
Nickel electro, f.o.b. N. Y. warehouse 59.58 
Nickel oxide sinter, at Copper a 
e 


Creek, Ont., contained 52.76 
Palladium, dollars per troy oZ...... :. $24. 00 
Platinum, dollars per troy oz.. one to tt 
Silver, New York, cents per oz..... 88.00 
Tin, New wae yr chido di 1.03 
ee, SUE Sacecacécueess és 5.00 
Zine, East S iaede aitaheatte sausage ee 
Zinc, New York Saale». eee 6 <ine 20.20 
Zirconium copper, 50 pet . aa $6.20 


REMELTED METALS 


Brass Ingot 
(Cents per lb, delivered carloads) 
85-5-5-5 ingot 
No. 115 .. 


th: 2a rereey aa 27.25 
DM” ecnwirSesads 26.75 
i en seca kencade okeceusneran’s 26.25 
80-10-10 ingot 

De. Bee weaes. wig iaake saeeaeie ale cama 

PE. Gia wenn canee aa eee 30.25 
88- he 2 ingot 

Me Fe eres fee eepadeaees . 40.00 

No ee reer 38.50 

No. 245 baa Gye eeeewbate Cele 33.50 
Yellow {ingot 

No. 405 23.25 
Manganese ‘bronze 

PEEMUEE PoSiceweads wanewnsapnen 30.50 


Aluminum Ingot 
(Cents per Ib, 10,000 Ib and over) 
95-5 aluminum-silicon alloys 


- Fy Xe 20.6 

Ce Gr Ow ce wn tn cases 20.4 
Piston alloys (No. 122 type) 21.2 
No. 12 alum. cm . grade) .... . ae 
SY Sate tiens...cawewee . 20.6 
De ET cea Kis bo os cae . 20.8 
Ee lose os enews eer he ws 20.8 
CE fh tc o's anwng & Awe ke 20.5 


Stee! deoxidizing aluminum, notch-bar 
granulated or shot 


Grade 1—95-97%4% ......ceeeeees 18.00 
Grade 2—92-95% 17.75 
Grade 3—90-923% ......cccccces:: 17.25 
Grade 4—85-90% ......... 16.50 
ELECTROPLATING SUPPLIES 
Anodes 


(Cents per Ib, freight allowed, 500 Ib lote) 
Copper 


Cast, oval, 15 in. or vena “a 37.84 

Electrodeposited C6vehwhee 33% 

Ee EE, ae kas oes a cede ae 

Forged ball I oo 43 
Brass, 80-20 

Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer...... 34 

PGE cases scoenee azeees:. ae 

Ball anodes ..... ave aa: 
— 99 pct plus 

Ce acdhvsm@end «a ec eceees 76.00 

Relled, depolarized .. 77.00 
Cadmium ....... $2.80 
Silver 999 fine, rolled, “100 oz lots, 

per troy oz. f.o.b. Bridgeport. 

Ce. «nbs cacbeancuaate <ousaes 97% 

Chemicals 
(Centa per Ib, o * eet points) 

Copper cyanide, 1 nea 63 
Copper sulfate, 99. . Goma bbl. 12.85 
Nickel! salts, single or double, 4-100 

Ib ba frt. allowed .........- 20 
Nickel chloride, 375 Ib drum ..... 27 
Silver cyanide, 100 oz lots, per oz.. 67 


Sodium — 96 pct domestic 
SOG We GE h6 eo coecccoceses 19.25 
Zine epentae, 100 lb drum besa 


___—_ Nenferreuas Prices—£ ——@§-—___ 


SCRAP METALS 
Brass Mill asore 
Centa ¢ per lb for 
‘Gente 20° 5 aae 060 to Sa O00 1b; add 


1¢ for more than 40, 000 Ib) 


Turn- 

Heavy s 
CN ics bile «00's sae dad 21 20 
WO MON cetcicccs ae 17 
PGE BONED acc cisccecaes 20 19 
Comm. bronze ......... 20 19 
Mang. bronze .......... 18 17 
Brass rod ends ..... ane ae wad 


Custom Smelters’ Scrap 


(Cents per pound, carload lote, delivered 
to refinery) 


No. 1 copper wire .........-. 19.25 
No. 2 ccpper aa 17.76 
Light copper ........+.+.-+:. 16.50 
Refinery vaae inti we 17.26° 
pS Rarer 14.75 


* Dry copper content. 


ingot Makers’ Scrap 
(Cents per pound, carload lte, delivered 


to repeery) 
No. 1 copper wire .......... 19.25 
No. 2 copper wire .........+-+ 17.76 
Light copper ......++--«+:: 16.50 
No. 1 composition .......... 18.50 
No. 1 comp. Cornmngs st eine 18.25 
Rolled Drage ......cccoce 15.50 
Bras® pipe ...ccrccccsce . 16.50 
TNO oaic ce ewecncecscaes 14.76 

Aluminum 
Mixed old cast .....2..--«: 9.75 
Mixed new clips .......+.+++-- 11.00 
Mixed turnings, dry ........ 9.50 
Pots and pans .....0..--0:% 9.25 


Dealers’ Scrap 
(Dealers’ buying price, f.0.b New York 
in cents per pound 


Copper and Brass 
No. 1 heavy copper and wire. 18%—19% 
No. 2 heavy copper and wan 174%—17 
Light copper 16 —16 


New type shell cuttings wees 16 ==I6 
Auto radiators (unsweated).. 14%—14 
No. 1 composition .......... 18 —18 


No. 1 composition turnings... 17%—18 


Unlined red car boxes ...... 16%—17% 
Cocks and faucets .......... 154%—16 
Mixed heavy yellow brass... 12 —12% 
O14 rolled DFASB ..cccccesces 15 —15% 
Brass pipe -.ee 16 —16 
New soft | brass clippings: .... 16 —16 
Brass rod ends ... ....+++. 5%—16 
No. 1 brass rod turnings ...... 15 —15% 
Aluminum 
Alum. pistons and struts .... 6%— 7% 
Aluminum crankcases ...... ™%— 8 
2S aluminum clippings ...... 10% 
Old sheet and utensils ...... ™— 8 
Borings and turnings ....... 5 —6 
Mise. cast aluminum ........ T%— 8 
Dural clips (24S) .......... 10 —11 
Zinc 
New zinc clippings.......... 13%-—13 
Ce ndtecds.v bua takeeus 10 -—10 
Zine FOUCIMBS .cccccccvccecs 6%-- 7 
Old die cast scrap ..........- 6%— 7 
Nickel and Monel 
Pure nickel clippings ........ 35 —36 
Clean nickel turnings ....... 35 —36 
Nickel anodes ............. 35 —36 
Nickel rod ends ............ 35 —36 
New Monel clippings ........ 28 —29 
Clean Monel turnings ....... 20 —21 
Old sheet Monel ..... 28 —29 
Nickel silver clippings, mixed. 13 —14 
Nickel silver turnings, mixed. 12 —13 
Lead 
Soft scrap, lead ............ 15%—16 
Battery plates (dry) ........ 10%—11 
Batteries, acid free .. <6 F = Uae 
Mageectom 
Segregated ecttts hones sede os eee 
CHEE acccee Dias eared ce: eee 0 ee 
Miscellaneous 
Ns tc ae skeaane db aee 85 —90 
No. 1 pewee? ccce. ccc -ee-. 6€0 —65 
No. 1 auto babbitt .. -. 48 —650 
Mixed common babbitt . 16%—16% 
DE SOD nce nic ede. ..ee 21 —22 
Siphon tops .... eee oe 
Small foundry type ee 
EE ce@acsencoenss caade 18%—19 
Lino. and stereotype ........ 17%—18 
Electrotype ........ -oe-. 16 —16% 
Hand picked type shells. . 10 —I11 
Lino. and stero. dross ....... 8%— 9 
47.7 Electro. dross .......... 7™%— 8 
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Trade Ships Record Tonnage of Scrap 


Bigger steel capacity running at peak is testimonial to scrap 
trade's initiative,and hard work in 1951 . . . More capacity 
being piled on will make scrap man's job more difficult. 


Although the scrap industry has 
no time to peer back over its 
shoulder at history, even if it was 
last year’s, the job it did was con- 
siderable and was one of the most 
crucial factors in sending Amer- 
ica’s productive machine on the 
road to intensified defense mobili- 
zation. It is expected that the scrap 
industry will have shipped from 
33.5 to 34 million tons gross of 
metallics in 1951. 


Maintenance of a steel industry 
operating rate at 100 pct of capa- 
city without a falter is a testimo- 
nial to the scrap trade’s unprece- 
dented shipping record. 


In 1950, the scrap trade shipped 
29.5 million tons and this was 
thought of as an unbeatable record. 
For 1951, National Production Au- 
thority set a goal of 36 million 
tons. This had a margin for safety. 
Heavier use of pig iron in the 
openhearth melt was sometimes 
necessary but the steel industry 
pulled through. 

Worth remembering is that there 
have been no serious losses of 
cpenhearth because of scrap. 

The trade last year was pulled 
into price ceilings. Heavy shipping 
before the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation order was issued caused the 
first scrap crisis. After winter’s 
steelmaking spree, the steel indus- 
try found itself with short stock- 
piles. But the drive to produce 
more and more steel and with new 
capacity trickling in excluded the 
possibility of an inventory buildup. 

The traditional buildup time dur- 
ing warm months skipped by and 
stockpiles remained feeble. Scrap 
men pushed collections deep into 
cold weather. Result was an ade- 
quate supply of scrap for current 
operating needs. National Produc- 
tion Authority’s allocations net- 
work was put into effect in 1951 
to distribute as equitably as pos- 
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sible the 
supplies. 

Now holidays and winter snow 
and cold are hampering scrap col- 
lection and preparation. The trade 
is awaiting an increase in prompt 
industrial scrap and really tangible 
results from the nationwide indus- 
trial scrap drive. Steel is closer 
than ever to sporadic shutdowns of 
openhearths. But scrap men have 
a lot of confidence. They say that 
any production losses will be minor. 

No matter how near scrap men 
came to the exhaustion point in 
1951, the job that faces them this 
year will be monumental. 

To add to the scrap man’s prob- 
lems, new capacity will hit far 
more heavily this year. 

By the end of 1953 or early 1954 
the scrap trade must provide 
enough metallics for a steel indus- 
try that has 120 million tons of 
ingot capacity. The trade wonders 
where all this material will come 
from. But somehow it has always 
been found. 


nation’s not adequate 


Pittsburgh—Very little scrap is 
moving in this area. A combination 
of poor weather and normally dull 
year-end conditions are responsible. 
However, no serious curtailments of 
production have been reported. It is 
expected that conditions will pick up 
somewhat after the first of the year. 


Chicago—Scrap shipments took an- 
other turn for the worse last week as 
heavy snows once more slowed down 
activity. One major producer was in 
considerable difficulty as scrap inven- 
tory fell below a week’s supply. Some 
dealers estimate December shipments 
fell off at least 25 pct. Some here are 
concerned over an increasing reduc- 
tion of prompt industrial scrap. 


Philadelphia—The market here was 
extremely quiet during the holiday 
week. Shipments to mills were way 
down because of weather and Christ- 


mas although some mills were open tp 
truck shipments on New Year’s Day. 
Inventories are much lower, with 
mills in a more precarious position, 


New York—Shipments were going 
out of this area but they were 
skimpier loads and not as frequent, 
Sporadic bad weather attacks had 
big nuisance value to yards but holj. 
day vacations were the main factor 
making for a slump. 


Detroit—Heavy snowfall in this 
area and dwindling scrap generation 
at auto plants is expected to create a 
difficult local scrap problem during 
January. With electric plants in this 
area down to 10 days supply or less 
and shipments being held up all over 
the state, predictions are already be- 
ing made that Detroit will be unable 
to maintain its high operating rate 
over the next 30 days. 


Cleveland—Holiday shutdowns and 
bad weather has reduced mill inven- 
tories considerably. Shipments and 
processing are virtually stopped, but 
some brokers feel there will be an 
increase after Jan. 1. Dealers esti- 
mate scrap production slumped about 
50 pet. Auto wreckers show little 
activity in the cold weather. Canton’s 
scrap drive netted better than 60,000 
tons of dormant scrap. 


St. Louis—Cold weather and the 
Christmas holidays have brought 
scrap collections and dealers’ yard 
activities to a virtual standstill here. 


Birmingham—Market here is un- 
changed. The little heavy melting 
coming into the district is allocated 
and mills want more. Dealers report 
cast is fairly plentiful. 


Cincinnati—Mills here definitely 
felt holiday slow-down. Tightening of 
low grade cast is reported. Huge de- 
mand for good cast by steel foundries 
is becoming more difficult to satisfy. 
Iey roads and cold have slowed collee- 
tions and preparation work in yards. 


Boston—The increasing shortage of 
good scrap together with the arrival 
of the holiday period combined to 
slow down activity. 


Buffalo—Some feeling that a steel 
strike is still possible has led to a” 
easing of tension in the scrap market. 
However new scrap supplies continue 
light despite intensive drives. 
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| ELECTRIC FURNACE 


C STEEL CASTINGS 


Offset Increasing 
Production Costs. 


These clean, true-to-pattern steel castings 

give you Uniform Structure —Efficient Dis- 

tribution of Metal—A Wide Range of 

Mechanical Properties to fit your specific 

needs—Minimum of Machining—Ease of 

Assembly —Dimensional Stability for bet- 
factor ter fit and better performance—and a 
Toughness and Fatigue Resistance that 
this provide for longer life, less replacements. 

We specialize in this type of steel cast- CBC MMU mC 

ings. Efficient controls throughout our plant ee UG 

assure consistent uniformity, thorough de- 


NUE a 


pendability and a product that will prove CU art 


to be economical for use in your equip- NCC aGuitt 


ment whether it be ships, turbines, rail- 
these fellows know their forgings! 


Send prints or specs to 40 Laurel St 


road equipment or what-not. 


CIBLE STEEL CASTING CO. 
\LANSDOWNE, PENNA! Tay TN UT chee aT 4 (07 


_ 
< 


Quantity 


PRODUCTION 


oI 
GREY IRON CASTINGS 


ONE OF THE NATION'S 
LARGEST AND MOST MODERN 
PRODUCTION FOUNDRIES 


Ra 
bo 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


THE WHELAND COMPANY 


FOUNDRY DIVISION 


& Cor 
or’ OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION AnD ENGINEERING DATA SENT UPON REQUEST. 


MAIN OFFICE AND MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD 


January 3. 1952 

































CONSIDER GOOD USED 
EQUIPMENT FIRST 


AIR COMPRESSORS 

Ingersoll Rand 33"' x 20/2" x 24", Complete 
with 635 H.P. G.E. Syn. Motor 2300/3/60 

2873 cu. ft. Worthington 29" x 21"* & 18/_" x 21". 
Complete with Elec. Equipment 


BAR TURNING MACHINES 

2," Medart Type HF-2 Bar Turning Machine 

6" Medart Type RFG-6 Bar Turning Machine 

BENDER 

Parker Model D848 Tube Bender, Motor Driven 
Capacity 3'' O.D. Light Gauge Steel, Alu- 
minum or Copper Tubing. 
dre! Extractor 


BENDING ROLL 
No. 6 Hilles & Jones Pyramid Type Plate Bend- 


Ing Roll, Capacity 16’ x %4"' Plate Complete 
with Electrical Equipment 


BULLDOZER 
#9 William White Bulldozer, 
With 50 H.P. Motor 


CRANE—ROUSTABOUT 

Hughes Keenan Roustabout Crane Model MC-4 
25' Gooseneck Boom, Mounted on Tractor. 
Equipped with pneumatic tires 


CRANE—TROLLEY 
40 Ton Shaw-Box Trolley, Sgutgped with 15 H.P. 


G.E. Motor. Gauge of Trolley 7'6". Lift 80’. 
New 1942 


FLANGING MACHINES 

%"" McCabe Pneumatic Fianging Machine, 
Pneumatic Holddowns, Circle Flanging At- 
tachment and numerous dies 

No. 3 Blue Valley Flanging Machine. Will 
flange flat heads from 48" to 10’ or 12° dia. 
Silent chain drive with A.C. Motor. Equipped 
with air cylinder and hydraulic pump 


FORGING MACHINES 
2" AJAX Upsetting and Forging Machine 
5'' National High Duty Forging Machine Sus- 


pended Header Slide—Guided Over and 
Under Arm, 50 H.P. A.C. Motor 


Motor Dr. Man- 


Motor Driven 








FURNACES—MELTING 
400 Ib. Moore Type "UT" Melting Furnace Top 
Charge. Complete with Transformer. New 


1943—Little used. 

15 ton Heroult Model V-I2 Electric Meltl 
Furnace, Top Charge hydraulically operat 
Complete with Transformer Equipment 

PLANERS 

48" x 48" x 12’ Niles-Bement-Pond, Four Head 

66"' x 60"' x 12' Niles-Bement-Pond, Four Head 

72" x 72" x 12° Niles-Bement-Pond, Four Head 

PRESS—HYDRAULIC FORGING 

1000 Ton United Steam Hydraulic Forging Press 
— Acting Stroke (Daylight) 4', Distance 
etween Columns FtoB 31", Rtol 72" Inten- 
sifier and Accumulator Included, also 8000 
ee Straight Line Manipulator. NEW 


PRESS—HYDRAULIC WHEEL 
100 ton Elmes Inclined Hydraulic Wheel Press, 
72" Between Parallel Sore. Complete with 
Pump & Motor 
ROLLING MILLS 
. x 16" Phiadelphia Two High Cold Rolll 
ill, Complete with Pinion Vand 75 He 


Motor 440/3/60, Starter and Controls, incl. 
Coiler 


18" x 24" Waterbury Farrel Two Stand Two 
High wae Mill, Complete with Elec. Equip. 

20°" x 24" Philadelphia Two High Cold Rolling 
Mill, Complete with Pinion Stand, 258 H.P. 
Motor 440/3/60, Starter and Controls 

SAW 

No. 75 United Sliding Frame Saw, 52" Dia. x 
a. Thick Blade, ae Stroke, Complete with 

ecl. Equipment 
TESTING MACHINES 


10,000 Olsen Universal Wire Testing Machine 
= Southwark SI0C Universal Hydr. Testing 


achine 

120,000 Ib. SOUTHWARK-TATE-EMERY Universal 
a Soniwnse ole 

300, Ib. SOUTHWARK-EMERY Universal Hy- 
draulic Testing Machine 

WELDERS 

700 KVA Federal Flash Welder, Enclosed Rim 
Type, 440 Volt, Single Phase, Ring Sizes 6" 
to 35"' Diameter x 1/2" Wide 


40 KVA Sciaky, Spot Welder, 36" 
440/3/60 operation 


RITTERBUSH & COMPANY INC. 


50 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


Phone—Cort 7-3437 































Throat 


The Clearing House 


NEWS OF USED, BEBUILT AND SURPLUS MACHINERY 


Impetus of the Korean War and 
the blueprinting of an ambitious 
defense mobilization program un- 
loosed many new inquiries into the 
used machinery market in the early 
months of 1951. Manufacturers 
continued a boom tempo of civilian 
production and others for a time 
showed a desire to acquire tools for 
possible future defense production. 

To fill inquiries, the trade ener- 
getically went on junkets across 
the country but demand continued 
to harp on late model machine tools. 
The number of these was limited. 


Price Spiral—Inflation soon be- 
came a pestilence to the used mar- 
ket, making tool replacement risky 
and shoving dealers out of the auc- 
tion market. Bids on used tools 
began to rival prices for the new 
and plant men appeared on the 
scene in person to bypass regular 
dealer channels. 

Talk of a sensible price control 
order began early in the year but 
Office of Price Stabilization showed 
little enthusiasm for controlling 
the used market. OPS officials con- 
tinued to insist that the used mar- 
ket was bound by the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation but com- 
pliance to this general regulation 
was farcical and impossible. 


Untried Method—When OPS did 
begin to consider ceiling prices for 
used machine tools seriously, it in- 
jected into the proposed order an 
untried method of pricing by 
weight. There were violent objec- 
tions from the trade and OPS 
thinking was altered. Nevertheless 
the order was considerably delayed. 

Meanwhile the used market had 
slipped into a summer slump and 
all markets reported a dropoff in 
business volume. Demand for late 
model machine tools continued un- 
abating but quantity of this prime 
merchandise was scanty. Thus the 
market started to mark time until 
the pressure of need would force 
sales of older tools. 


Reserve Tools—The Air Force 
went through 1951 releasing re- 
serve machine tools from two large 






depots. In many cases these tool 
required considerable rebuilding 
work. This work made rebuilding 
capacity short. MDNA and the Air 
Force tried to encourage new re. 
building capacity but the field diq 
not expand easily. Shortages ip 
parts, supplies, manpower threat- 
ened it and there was no assurance 
of a long-term spirited market. 
The flow of subcontracts to 
smaller business was anticipated 
but a massive defense program 
took time to get rolling. Small busi- 
ness had few defense contracts, 
The spread started to pick up in 
the last months of 1951 but a much 
greater volume was needed to spark 
new trade in older lines of machin- 
ery. The trade found itself waiting 
for this enlarged subcontract flow. 


Issue CPR 80—After OPS had 
smoothed over its difficulties in 
applying ceiling prices to new ma- 
chine tools it issued CPR 80 to 
cover the used tool field. Ceiling 
prices were established on a per- 
centage of the new price, depending 
on age and condition of the tool. 

CPR 80 was looked on as being 
issued prematurely. Although it 
linked prices of the used to the new 
there was no supplementary price 
book of new prices. Dealers had to 
make their own inquiries and 
sometimes had poor results in get- 
ting price information. In other 
cases makers of new tools demand- 
ed payment for the extra clerical 
work they had to undertake. 





Complaint—One segment of the 
industry complained bitterly that 
since it had little or no facilities to 
rebuild or recondition machine tools 
several clauses in CPR 80 were 
highly discriminating. An indepen- 
dent committee composed of 66 
companies from the North Atlantic 
states brought its case to OPS— 
and OPS showed it was listening. 

For the first time in the history 
of the used industry, a government 
agency had set a “rebuilding code. 
If smaller dealers were unable to 
meet its terms they could sell only 
in the “as is” market. 
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